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You Buy 


ACCOMPLISHMENT 


Steel and products of steel which make construction 
possible, have helped to mould the character of our 
country. For this reason alone, Blaw-Knox Company 
held tremendous interest for us. But we discovered 
in the methods of this large organization an un- 
paralleled principle. 

Blaw-Knox Company sells not merely products, 
but accomplishment to be achieved by those products. 

This unique service was experienced and appreci- 
ated by men responsible for the construction of The 
Panama Canal, Catskill Aqueduct, Los Angeles high- 
tension lines and countless other undertakings. 

It is our pleasant task through advertising to make 
this service known and accessible to all who might 
profit by calling upon it. 


N. W. AYER &._ SON 
ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


New Yor Boston CLEVELAND 
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In 1880, 70% of our population lived on farms 
and each farmer had to produce enough to 
support his family and the mere fraction of 
another. 


Today only 30% of our population live on 
farms and each farmer has to produce enough 
for his own family and two other families. 


Upon 30% of the population therefore rests 
the entire burden of feeding one hundred 
million. 


Hence the high prices for farm products. 
Hence a total farm incdme of 25 billions for 
1919. 


The Standard Farm Papers are read by a mil- 
lion of the best type of farmers, the type of 
men who are getting more than the average 
share of the present day tremendous farm 


prosperity— 


Because of these facts, The Standard Farm 
Papers are the key to this vast market. 


The Standard Farm Papers 


The Standard Farm Market 
(Over One Million Farm Homes) 


Prairie Farmer, Chicago The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1841 Established 1882 
Pennsylvania Farmer Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1880 Established 1870 
The Breeder’s Gazette Progressive Farmer 
>? Dae Birmin gham, Raleigh 
ll F ’ 
We nae 3 Scotia. Dallas 
The Ohio Farme The Michigan Farmer 
Estab ~> 1848 Betablished 1843 
The Wiscor Agriculturist Pacific Rural Press 
Bsta>!iched 1877 Established 1870 


Western Represen Eastern Representatives 
Stranparp Farm P NC., Wattace C. RicHarpson, Inc, 
Conway Building, Ta) 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Au § wd Farm Papers are members of the A. B. C. 
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Handling Salesmen Through Their 
Hearts 


The Experiences of a Manager Who Relies on the Good in Human Nature 


An Interview by 


C. P. Russell with 


Frank K. Pennington 


Assistant General Sales Manager, Columbia Graphophone Company 


A’ executive of a big corpora- 
tion used to have a mirror 
fitted into the panel on the inside 
of his office door. When he 
found it necessary to have a talk 
with one of his men, he some- 
times found it useful to say: 

“Jim, turn around and face that 
mirror. 

“Scowl. 

“Shake your fist. 

“Now smile. 

“You see, you got what you 
gave.” 

This executive happens to be 
without a mirror in his office at 
the moment, because he has re- 
cently moved into new quarters, 
but he intends to have the look- 

ing-glass installed in its accus- 
tomed place at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

The man who believes in mir- 
tors is Frank K. Pennington, ,the 
immediate superior of the large 

ly of salesmen who distribute 
the products of the Columbia 
Graphophone Company. It is a 
very definite point in his philoso- 
phy of life that it is a good thing 
for a man to pause occasionally, 
walk up to the nearest mirror, 
and take a good look at himself. 

It is in line with his conviction 
that it is valuable for a man to 
see himself as others see him, and 
that there is no more useful dis- 
covery for a man to make than to 
learn that he gets back just what 
he gives out. 


Table of Contents on page 202 


Mr. Pennington even confesses 
privately that the use of the word 
“efficiency” more than nine times 
in one conversation gives him a 
pain, and that if anything goes 
wrong, he subjects himself to a 
thorough inspection first before 
turning the magnifying glass on 
his men. This is enough to indi- 
cate that Mr. Pennington doesn’t 
follow any rules but makes them 
up as he goes along. 

“No two cases are ever alike to 
me,” he says. “Men don’t come 
in standardized patterns. You 
can’t deal with them as if they 
were a garage full of motor cars 
all made by the same manufac- 
turer. Human nature is too 
varied and too full of unsuspected 
knobs and corners to permit its 
being guaged always by the same 
measure. 

“A man is more than a ma- 
chine. But suppose, for a mo- 
ment, that we compare him to 
one. If you own an automobile 
and you find that the engine is 
knocking or that friction is caus- 
ing a loss of power, you don’t 
punish the car. You don’t fine it, 
or lay it off for a week and ex- 
pect to find it running as good as 
ever. You find out what the 
trouble is and remedy it. 

“But a man is more than a piece 
of mechanism. He is different 
from a machine in that he has a 
heart. I am not primarily inter- 
ested in a man’s body, not even 
















































in his mind. What I want to 
reach is his heart. 

“Loyalty, faithfulness, devotion 
and steady service do not emanate 
from a man’s legs or his head. 
They come from his heart. When 
you have that, you have all the 
rest of him. I look upon human 
nature as fundamentally good. It 
will always work out in the right 
direction if it is given a decent 
chance to operate. 

“We can afford to be at least 
as merciful as a surgeon. When 
a doctor discovers that a patient’s 
physical properties are not func- 
tioning normally, he does: not cut 
off the patient’s head or lose his 
temper with him. He studies the 
case until he learns what is the 
matter, and then he does those 
things which will allow the sound 
bodily forces to reassert them- 
selves. I try to follow that plan 
in dealing with men. If I find a 
salesman is not working up to 
standard I do not attempt to pass 
judgment on him until I learn 
what is interfering with his usual 
good performance. 

“You always take risks in try- 
ing to discipline a man. For 
discipline is not something that 
can be imposed on him from with- 
out; it must proceed from inside 
the man. 

“I once had a salesman who 
was guilty of reprehensible con- 
duct. I sent for him to come to 
see me. When he arrived, I got 
up out of my seat and said: 

“Bill, take my chair. I want 
you to sit in the boss’s place for 
a while.’ 

“Bill took the seat, while I sat 
down in the chair usually allotted 
to visitors on the other side of a 
table. When we were thus ar- 
ranged in this altered position, I 
said: 

“‘T’ve got a story to tell you. 
I’ve got a case to put up to you 
which I want you to pass upon 
on the basis of the information 
which has come to me.’ 

“Then talking to Bill exactly as 
if he were the boss and I were 
the salesman, I went on to relate 
in detail the offense committed. I 
talked as if I were making a con- 
fession, sparing no details. When 
I- had finished telling my story, 
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“Now I don’t expect any im- 
mediate decision. I’m going out 
for a little while, and in the mean- 
time I want you to think it over, 
When I come back you can let 
me have your verdict.’ 


SELF-DISCIPLINE BY SALESMAN 


“I got up and went out of the 
office, locking the door as I left, 





I went into another department 
and came back in about half an 
hour. Bill was still sitting where 
I had left him. He was looking 
pretty bad. I took the visitor's 
chair again and said: 

“Tm now ready for your de 
cision.’ 

“He looked at me, and said: 

“*Mr. Pennington, I’ve decided 
that the only thing to do is to 
fire me. A man who has be 
haved like that is not fit to be on 
your staff.’ 

“T turned on him. 

“‘Get up .out of that chair!’ l 
said. ‘You’re not fit to be boss 
of this establishment. You're not 
competent to render a decision in 
this case. You're too hasty. 
You're too inclined toward dras 
tic measures.’ 

“I then took my old seat, while 
Bill took the visitor’s chair. | 
said to him: 

“*There’s no necessity for dis 
charge in this case. It involves 
the welfare of too valuable 4 
man. I’m not going to try & 
prescribe a punishment. It’s 
to you to decide how you’re going 
to act in the future.’ 

“‘Mr. Pennington,’ said Bill, 1 
have had my lesson. I can @& 
sure you that I never will 
guilty of such conduct again @ 
the future. I was thoughtless 
but I have seen it all now, in its 
true colors. You'll never need to 
worry about me again.’ 

“Bill then went on about his 
business. He was as good as his 
word. There was never afy 
further occasion to complait 
about his conduct. He turned i 
and made himself a better salet 
man than ever. 

“That is what I mean by dise 
pline imposed from without ve 
sus discipline imposed from with 
in. By the former method, you 
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The ever-present reminder 
does its work, too. 


TRY TO MISS THESE BULLETINS 
AND POSTERS: 


SOCONY & POLARINE . 


(Standard Oil Company of New York) 

On the Boston Post Road and throughout 
New York and New England 
POLARINE 
(Standard Oil Company of New Jersey) 

In New Jersey 
DEL MONTE 
In neaee and through California 


particularly; and in numerous other cities 
NUJOL 
In the principal cities 
CONOCO 


(Continental Oil Company) 
On the Lincoln Highway and through the 
ky Mountain States 


RED CROWN & ZEROLENE 
(Standard Oil Company of California) 
In California 


THE H.K.MCCANN COMPANY 
Advertising - 61 Broadway «New York, 


CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
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may prescribe a punishment that 
is no more than just, but you have 
a man who is secretly resentful 
of humiliation and who is not 
going to do good work as long as 
he carries resentment around 
with him. But if the man has 
prescribed his own punishment, 
he will put it into effect himself 
without any come-back. 

“I’m able to see this because I 
have been through the mill my- 
self. There was a similar case 
in my own career the details of 
which are as fresh in my mind as 
if they had happened yesterday. 
When I was a boy I was em- 
ployed in a small printing estab- 
lishment. It was my function to 
kick the job press. One day I 
put a small job on the press and 
started off. But I had neglected 
to adjust the paper fingers prop- 
erly, with the result that when the 
jaws of the press closed, the 
metal fingers were jammed into 
the form, ruining the face of 
some of the type. 

“The owner of the establish- 
ment came at me like a whirl- 
wind. He bawled me out in the 
presence of the whole force. He 
couldn’t have made me feel worse 
if I had committed murder. The 
result was that instead of ruining 
a little type, I wished that I had 
smashed the whole press and 
made the ruin complete. I was 
never a_ satisfactory employee 
after that. I was too full of re- 
sentment to do good work. I 
have never forgotten that episode 
in dealing with other men. What- 
ever the circumstances, I guard 
myself against wounding their 
pride and destroying their self- 
respect. 

“T have learned that the old be- 
liefs are best. There is no better 

uide than the Golden Rule. The 

olden Rule, when applied, sim- 
plifies all human relations. I not 
only try to observe it myself, but 
I try to teach my men to observe 
it in their relations with each 
other. I do not emphasize its 
sanctimonious aspect, but point 
out its practicability and common 
sense. 

“T said a while ago that I sel- 
dom deal with two cases in the 
same way. But that does not 
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mean that there are not certain 
principles that govern every ae- 
tion. I try to decide what the 
principles behind each case are, and 
then I use that as my guide. 
When you work with principle, 
you become invincible. Policies 
may be temporary, but principles 
are eternal. I like to sum it up 
this way. Principles always 
work, policies may not, 

“After all, getting men to work 
for you, or rather, with you, isa 
matter of using common sense, 
together with an understanding 
of human nature. You have as 
much human nature as anybody 
else. Therefore, when you have 
a decision to make, I always say, 
‘Try it on the dog.’ That is, try 
it on yourself first. Put yourself 
in the other fellow’s place. You'll 
find the results are always good. 


APPLICATION OF A SOUND PRINCIPLE 


“Once when my son was a small 
boy, he got hold of an iron rod 
with which he _ poked holes 
through a window screen in the 
house. When I got home and 
found holes in the screen, I called 
the boy and said to him: 

“Who did that?’ 

“He said: ‘I did.’ 

“The boy had a small tin pail 
which he used to play in the sand 
with, and which was his favorite 
toy. I said to him: 

“You get your tin pail and 
bring it to me.’ 

“All unsuspecting, he brought 
me the pail. J took it and jabbed 
a hole through it. with the rod. 
The boy let out a cry which indi- 
cated that I couldn’t have hurt 
him worse if I were poking the 
rod through. his own heart. My 
own heart was nearly broken, but 
I kept it working until I had 
pierced as many holes in the pail 
as he had in the screen. 

“ ‘Now,’ I said, ‘you have ruined 
my screen. I have ruined your 
pail. You have done me a wrong. 
And I have done you a wrong. 
It is up to me to get you a new 
pail, which I will do, but it is up 
to you to get me a new screen. 

“The boy had a small savings 
account in which he put his 
nickels and dimes, and out of this 

(Continued on page 149) 
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PROGRESS 


The current March issue of THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN is the largest we 
have ever published, showing a gain of 5138 
lines over the March 1919 issue. 


Some of the largest and most conservative 
advertisers in the country are represented 
in this issue. 


Quite apart from the increased business, 
we are particularly gratified with a condition 
which shows a steadily growing appreciation 
of the importance of the small town field, 
and of THE AMERICAN WOMAN as a 


means of reaching it. 





THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


“The Real Magazine of the Small Towns” 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W. H. McCurpy, Mgr. W. F. Hariye, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. Flatiron Bldg., New York 
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No Sailing Under False 


Colors 


New York, March 2, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The publication of my letter in your 
current issue of Printers’ Inx has just 
come to my attention. 

I take this opportunity to thank you 
for the spirit of fair-mindedness which 
led you to the publication of a point 
of view with which you are not in en- 
tire agreement. The fair-mindedness of 
Painters’ Inx is, I think, one of its 
outstanding features, and one which ap- 
peals almost more highly than any other 
to the great mass of your readers, among 
whom I number myself. Since, as a 
publicity man, I co-operate closely with 
advertising agents and buyers, I make 
it a point by reading Printers’ INK, to 
keep as well-posted on advertising ideas 
as the advertising man himself. 

I hope I shall have the pleasure of 
meeting you in person some day and 
perhaps winning you over to my side of 
the fence. 





E. L. Bernays. 


R. BERNAY’S letter is a star 

example of the adroitness of 
the skilful press agent—and we 
cannot deny that there are men of 
very great ability who are devot- 
ing their talents to getting into 
the reading columns of news- 
papers matter that belongs in the 
paid advertising columns. 

Note the mental agility with 
which the gentleman speaks of 
Printers’ Inx not being “in entire 
agreement” with press agents. Ye 
gods and little fishes! “Not in en- 
tire agreement?” We have been 
fighting the press agent evil for 
many, many years. Yet so adroit 
is the clever press agent that he 
can make it appear that his bitter 
opponent is almost in harmony 
with him! We admire his talent, 
but deplore the purpose to which 
it is put. 

Charles A. Dana, greatest of 
American journalists, used to have 
a slogan: “‘No sailing under false 
colors!” He would not run news 
matter unless he knew the source 
of origin and that it came from 
an unprejudiced and uncontam- 
inated source. He was the orig- 
inal and fearless fighter against 
the machinations of interested 
parties who sought to influence 
public opinion through “slipping 
something into the newspapers.” 

We are happy to say that the 
number of papers which have 
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adopted the Charles A. Dam 
standard of jealously guarding the 
integrity of their editorial and 
news columns is constantly ip- 
creasing. And they have their re 
ward in the increasing measure of 
reader confidence and a corres- 
ponding enhancement of the value 
of their advertising columns— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Examples of Press Agent 
Activity 





(Official statement of the American 

Newspaper Publishers’ Association.) 
HE high price of paper does 
not deter the seeker for free 

advertising from using tons of it 
to accomplish his purpose, but it 
is hoped the increasing price of 
news print will serve to make the 
effort to secure free space in the 
news cclumns so _ unproductive 
that the professional press agent 
will become a thing of the past 

As everyone knows, the news- 
papers’ main source of revenue is 
practically the same as that of 
telegraph, telephone and messen- 
ger services, to wit: the transmis 
sion of messages for hire, and to 
that end the advertising columns 
have been designed, 

Now comes the press agent ask 
ing free service .on the ground 
that “there are subjects and 
phases of subjects that do not 
lend themselves to treatment if 
the advertising ‘columns,” fof 
which he seeks free use of the 
news columns from the publisher 
and payment for his _ services 
from the prospective advertisef. 

Next comes the man with @ 
mission. He desires to educate 
the editors to the end that they 
will not refer to buildings in the 
constriction of which any w 
is used as fireproof, because “at 
best they are fire retarding.” He 
is the agent of metal doors. 

Next comes a demand for free 
use of the news columns bie a 
which to convey to the public 
fact that millions of dollars are 
lost each year by the burn 
of frame buildings, which 
lions would have been saved had 











the buildings been of brick. He 
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represents brick manufacturers. 

Then comes a strong appeal for 
the use of the news columns to 
convey to the housewives, and for 
the benefit of the population at 
large, the necessity of purity in 
foods. This comes from the 
manufacturer or distributor of 
food products, who points out 
that the health of the community 
ig “more worth striving for than 
the saving of fire loss, as the 
seeker for publicity for bricks in 
turn maintains the saving of 
money in large volume to be of 
greater benefit than the education 
of editors. 

These are but a few, a very 
few, of many illustrations show- 
ing that in the mind of the gen- 
eral public lurks a belief that the 
newspaper owes a duty to the 
public to publish those things 
which from the viewpoint of the 
special advocate the public should 
know. As many newspapers give 
freely of their news space for the 
printing of inspired contributions, 
it is not strange that those desir- 
ing to create a public opinion, or 
change public opinion, prefer the 
free use of the reading columns, 
rather than to pay for advertising 
space, nor is it strange that the 
purveyor of olive oil alleges that 
its virtues should be heralded in 
the news columns, while dentists’ 
associations seek the same chan- 
nel for spreading instruction re- 
garding the care of the teeth, be- 
cause, perhaps, dental ethics pro- 
hibit them from advertising. ' 

Many appeals made impress 
editors with their reasonableness 
and yet, when analyzed, all have 
the same motive, purpose, and 
line of reasoning, and that is 
simply the desire to get free de- 
livery to the public of a message 
that in all cases could be as well, 
if not more forcefully, told in 
the advertising rather than in the 
news columns. 

Helen: Rowland is responsible 
for a statement regarding the 
problem play with a purpose; that 
the purpose is to make money 
and the problem is, will money be 
made? The newspapers presum- 
ably are conducted for the same 
purpose and not with a view to 
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being tracts or free vehicles for 
propaganda, and yet the extent 
to which ‘they permit themselves 
to be used for the latter purpose 
not only results in a large army 
of men being constantly employed 
at a high remuneration for the 
purpose of flooding their columns 
with advertising and semi-adver- 
tising matter for which no pay- 
ment is received by the publica- 
tion, but also brings about a con- 
dition which directly lessens their 
sources of revenue because of the 
obvious truth that where service 
may be had without charge, 
money will not be paid for it, 

In support of this statement it 
may be reported that recently 
there was severe competition on 
the part of many agencies for a 
very large advertising appropria- 
tion in which nine out of the ten 
competing agencies based their 
solicitation on the large volume 
of free advertising they could se- 
cure from the newspapers for the 
advertiser. Such solicitation must 
inevitably prejudice the advertiser 
and tend to lessen his confidence 
in either the value or the neces- 
sity of paying for his publicity. 

Is net the present the best time 
to close news columns to in- 
spired and unsolicited contribu- 
tions, whether disguised as news 
or otherwise? 





H. W. Alexander with Gold- 
wyn Pictures 


Harry W. Alexander, who was re 
cently assistant to the president of the 
American Writing Paper Company, Hol- 
yoke, Mass., is now with the Goldwyn 
Pictures Corporation, New York, in ap 
executive and administrative capacity 

Mr. Alexander had -been director of 
»ublicity for the Society of Electrical 
Jevelopment, New York, and_ sales 
manager of the Federal Light and Trac 
tion Company, New York, before joim 
ing the American Writing Paper Com 
pany. 





Logan Agency Has Chicago 
fice 


Thomas F. Logan, Inc., advertising 
agency, New York, has established an 
office at Chicago under the management 
of Frederick Giesler, formerly with 
Critchfield & Company, advertisin 
agency, Chicago. Henry Joslyn a 
Don Wright are members of the Chicago 
staff of this agency. 
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CHICAGO 
The Central Location for Printing and Publishing 








One of the Largest and Most Completely Equipped 
Printing Plants in the United Siates 


Linotypes, Monotypes, Hand Typesetting. Usual Presses, Color 

Presses, Rotaries. Usual Binding and Mailing Facilities, also 

Rapid Gathering, Stitching, Covering and Trimming Machines. 
Whether you have a large or small Cata- 
logue or Publication to be printed you 
have not done your duty by your firm or or 
yourself until you have learned about the 
service Rogers & Hall Company give and 
have secured prices. 


We ship or express to any point 

or mail direct’ from Chicago’ 
Make a Printing Connection with a Specialist and 
a Large and Reliable Printing House. 


Business Methods and Financial Standing 
the Highest 


(Inquire Credit Agencies and First National Bank, Chicago, Ill.) 


ROGERS & HALL: COMPANY 


Catalogue and Publication 


PRINTERS 
Artists—Engravers—Electrotypers 
Polk & La Salle Streets CHICAGO, ILL. 


Telephone Wabash 3381—Local and Long Distance 








CHICAGO 





The Central Location for Printing and Publishing 
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Ethridge Association of Artists 
Increases Staff 


The staff of the Ethridge Association 
of Artists, New York, has en aug- 
mented by the addition of Leon Harold 
Soderston, landscape and portrait artist 
and sculptor; John A. McPherson, who 
received his art education at the Slade 
School of Art, London, England, and 
who enlisted in 1915 with the Canadian 
forces and served in France and Bel- 
gium; Hugh Mackay, who has exhibited 
in Munich and London his Algerian pic- 
tures; W. J. Duffield, a graduate of the 
Beaux Arts; Ernest Walker, a graduate 
of the Royal College of Art, who was 
in France with the A. E. F., and John 
J. Messinger, bis poster artist. 

Russell Radiord, Roosevelt R. Clatk 
and A. F. Thompson have joined the 
soliciting department of the Association. 


Advertising Staff Change Made 
by “The Outlook” : 


Travers D. Carman, who has been ad- 
vertising manager of The Outlook, New 
York, during the last seven years, has 
been made advertising director of that 
publication. He will take personal 
charge of the Western field for an _in- 
definite time with headquarters at Chi 
cago. 

oger C. Hoyt, who for some years 
has been assistant advertising manager, 
has been made Eastern advertising man- 
ager in charge of the New York office. 

Frank S. Whitman, who was at one 
time Western representative of Good 
Housekeeping, New York, and who was 
later a member of the advertising de- 
partment of Woman's World, Chicago, 
nas been made Western representative 
of the Outlook at Chicago. 


Roy F. Soule an Officer of A. 
C. Penn, Inc. 


Roy F. Soule, editor of Hardware 
Age, New York, will assume the office 
of vice-president of A. C. Penn, Inc., 
Newark, N. J., on March 15. The Penn 
organization manufactures “Penn Ad- 
justable” safety razors, “Wallace” lamps, 
and other hardware specialties. 


E. M. Alexander Made Adver- 
tising Director 

E. M. Alexander has been made 
advertising director of both The Sun 
and New York Herald and The Even- 
ing Sun. Mr. Alexander has served on 
each of the papers as advertising man- 
ager at different times during recent 
months. 


Madge Evans Account With 
Federal Agency 


The ~~ Evans Hat Company, 
New York, has put its advertising ac- 
count in the hands of the Federal Ad 
vertising Agency, Inc., New York. 
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Fitz-Gibbon with New York 
Evening “Telegram” 


D. Fitz-Gibbon, who has been adver. 
tising manager of the New York Even 
ing Sun, has been appointed advertis 
ing manager of the New York Evening 
Telegram. Mr. Fitz-Gibbon was adver. 
tising manager of The Sun, now The 
Sun and The New York Herald, before 
he became advertising manager of the 
Evening Sun. 

E. J. Carr, who has keen a member 
of the New York City staff of the ad. 
vertising department of the Evening 
Sun, is now a member of the advertis 
ing department of the Evening Tele. 
gram. 


Summers Appointed to 
“Herald and Examiner” 


John H. Summers has taken the place 
of the late Edward P. Critcher, a 
director of advertising work for the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner. Mr. 
Summers was with the Chicago Evening 
Post for five years. He handled 
cial advertising for the Post and p 4 
was responsible for much patriotic ad 
vertising during the war. 


W. R. Hill With Isko Com- 
pany 

W. R. Hill, who has been sales man 
ager of builders’ hardware for The Yale 
& Towne Mfg, Co., New York, 
joined The Teko Company, manufac 
turer of electrical refrigerating m- 
chines, as manager of sales and _ adver- 
tising. Mr. Hill was with the Yale é 
Towne organization for twenty-two 
years. 


Futurist Advertising to 
Expand 


The advertising sumupalgn of the Fe 


turist Company of Chicago, manufac 
turer of athletic underwear, soon will 
be greatly increased so as to include 
additional periodicals, rotogravure se 
tions and metropolitan newspapers. The 
account is being handled by Erwin, 
Wasey & Company. 


Ashcroft with Canadian Manv- 
facturers 

R. W. Ashcroft, until recently adver 
tising manager of the United State 
Rubber Co., New York, has been @ 
pointed director of publicity of Ames 
Holden, McCready, Ltd., shoe manufac 
turer of Montreal. 


H. P. Breitenbach in Adver 
tising Counsel Work 


Harry P. Breitenbach, recently mad 
ager of the Detroit office of J. Walter 
Thompson Co., Inc., advertising agency 
New York. has opened an office in De 
troit as advertising and sales counstl 
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Lights of iitiitiee| 


If you drove along a country road some dark ° 


night you could tell where the prosperous 
farmers lived by the li hts i in the windows. 
The houses that are lig ted by oil lamps do 
not belong to the fruit-grower type of farmer. 
His house is lighted with his own plant. He 
has discarded antiquated methods of heating 
for a modern furnace and has every con- 
venience that progress and prosperity can give 
him. 

5,786 lines of advertising for engines and light- 
in systems were ‘run in the AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER from January to 
September, 1919. 


Because—the grower of fruit is the most 
cen and prosperous of 
armers, an 


Because—he is a ready purchaser of every 
commo ity and service that can 
be of use to him, and 


Because—he reads the AME RICAN 
FRUIT GROWER from 


cover to cover every month. 


Your advertising should appear in its pages. 


AMERICAN 


FRUIT GROWER 


CHICAGO - 

The National Fruit Journal of America 
Guaranteed minimum circulation, 200.000 monthly 
SAMUEL ADAMS, Editor 

ROBERT B. CAMPBELL, Publisher 
J. E. FORD, Advertising Manager 
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Gollier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


§ CENTS A cory 
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OAKLAND 


SENSIBLE SIX 





yi -~ expert a mas ic in his 
hoowledge of what constitutes tree 
Butome he . the more enll he eppre- 
ciate the really remarkable orbue 

ja the pew Onkland Semele Sea tour door 


in price, it dehven reliable tranperanon 
of the highest order. and to certanty and 
comfort adds the dewrable quality of ‘ 


extremely low operating cost. It is an 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
no 
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Oakland 


and Collier’s 


| The Oakland Motor 
| Car Company is 
now using more. 
| space in Collier’s 
than in any other 
| general publication. 








Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


J. E. WituiaMs, Advertising Manager 
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No. 6 of Photographic 
Cartoon Series 


| is not good or healthy, for either manufacturer, jobber or retailer, 
that merchants should sometimes give signed orders and then, for 
whatever cause, repudiate them when the jobber’s truck drives up to 
deliver the goods. 


Y supporting your advertising in publications of general circulation 
B with, ‘aivatoing in Aiton Pf intensified, to -to-a-family 
circulation, especially in the great population centers like Baltimore, you 
will find it much easier to bridge the gap between sale and delivery, and 
to keep the merchant as much “‘sold” when he receives the goods a 
ray bought them. 4 


N° only that but notification from The NEWS that we have 
schedule in hand for such a campaign and asking the merchant's 
co-operation is the best stimulant we know to revive some of the er 
thusiasm which the salesman may have left with him, as well asa 
fertile source of window trims, store displays and other efforts to help 
sales along, which we feel is every adadiion’s part. 


Our latest trade investigation, “Tooth Brushes in the Baltimore 
Market,” will soon be available for distribution. Shall we make 
up a copy for you? There is no charge. 


The Baltimore News 


Goes Home and Stays Home 


DAN A. CARROLL {,E. LUT 
——— » ae QR ete Mees A eer see 
New York Advertising Manager Chicago 
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Versatility —and a Bottle of Ink 





Every Artist Shows His Individuality in His Pen Stroke—How the De- 
mands of Advertising Have Developed Innumerable Techniques 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


DVERTISING would be at 

its wits’ end, in the embel- 
lishment of the message, without 
genius mixed with black drawing- 
ink. 

Most so-called “wash-draw- 
ings” ‘bear a strong family resem- 
blance. There is danger of their 
becoming rather tiresome, al- 
though a number of artists have 
worked out daring 
techniques in wash 
that relieve this situa- 
tion. These explorers 
of the brush were 
frowned upon at first 
by the conservatives, 
who could see small 
virtue in anything that 
even suggested the 
Futuristic. 

Advertisers, how- 
ever, seeing the need 
of diversity, promptly 
accepted anything dif- 
ferent, if possessed of 
good, sound drawing 
as its foundation, and 
quickly popularized 
and encouraged the in- 
novations. 

But it has always 
been acknowledged 
that pen and ink, as 
a medium of expres- 
sion, allow greater 
latitude for individuality. . 

Just as no two persons write 
exactly the same hand, so, it 
would seem, the drawing-pen and 
the jet-black, waterproof ink 
combine to bring out distinctive 
qualities in an artist’s illustra- 
tion. 

At first thought the uninitiated 
might suppose that a pen line is 
a pen line, and that there might 
be a clearly-marked limitation in 
the matter of technique. But sup- 
pose we see what the field offers 
and just how many remarkable 
and totally unlike schools there 
are. 


Ironing 


The list given is not complete ; - 


in fact, it attempts no more than 
to enumerate a few of the popu- 
lar current methods. 

There is the sketchy treatment, 
executed with a delicate 290 Gil- 
lot’s pen, that wisps ink down to a 
mere ghost of a line—little trail- 
ing cobwebs of black that taper 
off to nothingness. The more re- 
cent series of illustrations for the 


Seed fer ste wresed tether 





With the SIMPLEX lroner the average family 
ironing is done in a single hour at a. total cost 
for fuel of only 4 cents. 


Sripxex|RONER 


MASSED BLACKS AND THE BEN DAY BACKGROUND SERVE 
TO CENTRE ATTENTION ON THE WHITE TABLECLOTH 


Red Cross Shoe illustrates this 
technique. It is unusually serv- 
iceable where a half-tone (in this 
case shoes, with heavy blacks) 
is to appear in the same compo- 
sition, for the drawing is not 
aggressive enough to “kill” the 
showing of the advertised article. 

This pen technique is apt to be 
favored by men who are accus- 
tomed to paint, for it is virtually 
“painting with a pen.” 

The sketchiness of the lines de- 
mands irregular forms and no 
borders, as a rule. 

Allied with the above is pen 
work which compromises between 
the “tight” line and the sketchy. 
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A most satisfactory series is now 
appearing for D. M. Ferry & Co. 
for Ferry’s Seeds, executed in a 
pen style that not only reproduces 
nature, but gives added artistic 
charm imposstble with other me- 
diums. Advertisers of similar 
lines have done a great deal of 
experimenting to arrive at a so- 
lution of catalogue and magazine- 
picture problems, but in this Ferry 
series we find pen and ink com- 
ing bravely to the rescue. 
Photographs have been used, 








We know th 


technique was devised, born of 
the old-time “Will Crawford” pen 
work—that is, values secured by 
using short, tightly fitting strokes, 
compactly placed. 

This technique is amazingly 
painstaking, requires unlimited 
time and must be etched with far 
more than ordinary care, prefer- 
ably on copper. The series cer- 
tainly made people “stop and 
look,” for they had never seen 
anything quite like the drawings 
before. Despite the fact that ar 
techniques are un- 
known to the “out. 
sider,” there are 
schools and styles 
that, by sheer 
force of, individy- 
ality, lift a cam 
paign out of the 
usual groove. We 
do not recommend 
this detailed tech- 
nique for new$ 





e truth about cm whee 


space is generous 

The decorative 
treatment in pe 
and ink is popular 


just now, with its 


ANOTHER EFFECTIVE USE OF PEN AND INK large areas of 


original wash-drawings and even 
wood-cuts. None has approached 
the delicate charm of the ink 
renderings. They are free, highly 
artistic and very refreshing to the 
eye. The entire campaign is 
worthy of close study, as giving 
an idea of what can be done with 
still-life studies in pen and ink 
without losing any of the char- 
acter of the subject. 

It is such a mistake to think 
that black and white, as a tech- 
nique, prohibits subtleties. 

The National Canners’ Associa- 
tion, when it launched a campaign 
of full pages in magazines and 
newspapers, realized that dis- 
tinctiveness of illustration is quite 
as important as any other unit 
of the advertising. This alone 
would assist in index-filing the 
series quickly in the minds of 
all people. 

Pen and ink was the selected 
medium and a strikingly different 


open white and its 
solids placed directly against them. 

Ben Day patterns, used spat 
ingly on such designs, give at 
other added touch of distinctive 
ness. In the Simplex [Ironet 
drawing, note the various plane 
of “color” and the wisdom of th 
spotted masses of light and shade 

.Concentration on the ironed 
linen has been secured by omit 
ting color from the tablecloth en 
tirely, save where the pattern i 
worked out, and in juxtaposition 
to this, is the massed black of 
the ornate sideboard. A lined 
Ben Day on the wall-paper fur 
ther improves the effect. 

In these decorative drawings m0 
attempt is made to pattern after 
reality. They are frankly and 
rather proudly, ornate. 

A remarkable drawing-paper is 
manufactured for use by the at 
tist when he wishes to give vat 
ous imitations in pen and ink of 
wood-cut effects. It has a vefy 
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hard chalk surface. Paint in a 
mass of black with ink and then, 
with a sharp knife, scratch out 
any width of white line you wish. 
It is difficult to make corrections 
on this paper. Be sure you are 
right before you go ahead. 
Added individuality has been 
given the current E. V. Price & 
Co. campaign (Who's Your 
Tailor?) by the work- 
ing out of several pen 
techniques in. one. 
Franklin Booth’s care- 
ful, line - beside - line 
style is in evidence, 
plus wood-cut, plus an 
occasional patch of 
rather loose, open and 
sketchy treatment, 
cross - hatching, and 
flesh tints in all-over- 
line style, combine to 
jevelop what is appar- 
ently a new idea. The 
figure of the woman 
in the foreground is 
particularly attractive. 
This drawing — one 
of a campaign — has, 
among other virtues, 
a cardinal one: there 
isno mussy mix-up of 
values. Every figure 
stands out easily. It 
was a shrewd stroke 
to eliminate all shad- 
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the surface of which is somewhat 
rough, which gives resistance to 
the brush and leaves little open 
spaces. The engraver need expe- 
rience no great difficulty in mak- 
ing such plates, provided the 
brush-marks are black. If they 


trail off into gray, then he does 
It has been 
lamp- 


have his troubles. 


found expedient to use 











ing from the walls 
of the building back 
of the two central fig- 


BRIG@C OE 





ures. This silhouet- 
ting is a distinct ad- 
vantage. 

With a heavier pen the draw- 
ings have been executed for the 
series for the Joint Coffee Trade 
Publicity Committee, and here we 
have still another pen-and-ink 
school, absolutely unlike the types 
mentioned above. 

Shading is not found at all, 
the effect being secured with 
sharp, almost brutal and cartoon- 
like contrasts. 

Of recent years the popularity 
of the dry-brush treatment has 
greatly increased, due, no doubt, 
to its easy-going, printable and 
decidedly artistic appearance. 
Such drawings are made, as a 
tule, on heavy illustration board, 





STILL PEN AND INK, AND YET HOW DIFFERENT FROM 


THE PREVIOUS ILLUSTRATIONS 


black from tubes, rather than ink, 
for this purpose. 

The new Briscoe series has 
been drawn in the dry-brush tech- 
nique, one of which—a quite su- 
perior little illustration—is repro- 
duced with this article. 

The brush has been tapered 
down to a fine point here and 
there and a pen treatment se- 
cured, but the majority of. the 
work is straight, skilful dry- 
brush, relieved by crayon, the lat- 
ter working well on the rough- 
surfaced drawing-board. 

It is best not to make the orig- 
inals too large—never more than 
three times actual size, although 
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not all artists, by any means, ad- 
here to this suggestion. 

The drawing which is a com- 
bination of pen and ink and wash, 
is used extensively this season. 

The Cement Products Company 
page illustrates how this may be 
accomplished. 

A complete line-drawing is 
made, including the solids, and 
then flat tones in shades of trans- 
parent gray are washed over 
where desired. Opaque color 
would not do, since it is desirable 
to have the line-work appear in 
the final proof. Such illustrations 
can be made on either drawing- 
paper or the board surfaced for 
wash. Mechanical subjects repro- 
duce handsomely in this combina- 
tion technique. 

The fusing of photographs with 
line accessories is only another 
possibility not used as much as 
its charm justifies. 

The accomplishment of this is 
simple. If a complete photo- 
graphic subject is to be made 
over into two values, that portion 
which is to remain in half-tone 
is neatly silhouetted with scissors 
or sharp knife and mounted on 
drawing-paper. Then the other 
part of the subject is traced off 
around it and interpreted in pen 
and ink. Too much shading is 
dangerous here. Better results 
are secured with open-line treat- 
ment. ‘ 

And so it goes—chapters could 
be written on the wonders of the 
ink-bottle and the flexible pen. 
Certain it is that from them orig- 
inate many of the most novel and 
original effects of advertising. 


J. H. Reynolds Made an Off- 
cer of Hooven Service 


James H. Reynolds, who has been 
assistant to the president and in charge 
of sales and advertising of the Hooven 
Service, Inc., agents for Hooven Auto- 
matic Typewriter, New York, has been 
made vice-president, in charge of sales 
and advertising, of that organization. 








Joins McJunkin Advertising 
Company 
Phillip . Tom. ye otremiing 
manager of the Seng Company icago, 
has joined the copy staff of the McJunkin 
Advertising Company, Chicago. 
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Lees Company Increases Staff 


The Lees Company, advertising agency, 
Cleveland, has recently augmented its 
staff. Two creative men who joined the 
company about March 1 are: ; P. Gar- 
vey, Fann ne ~ Procter & Col- 
ler Company, inc., advertising agency, 
Cincinnati; and E. D. Wolader, of the 
Brearly, Hamilton Company, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
before that with the icago office of 
N W. Ayer & Son, advertising agency, 
Philadelphia. Other staff additions are: 
Charles L. Burns, production manager, 
formerly with the Penton Publishing 
Company, Cleveland; I. S. Mattingly, 
general manager, late of Fuller & Smith, 
advertising agency, Cleveland; and H. 
W. Lytle, art director, for a number of 
years with R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co, 
Chicago, and more recently working in- 
dependently as an artist in Cleveland 
and elsewhere. 

The accounts of the Thermopak 
Company, New York and Muscatine, 
Ia.; and the Ohio Motor Vehicle Com- 
pany, Cleveland, have been recently 
obtained by this agency. 





Association Approves of “P. I.” 
Series 
Tse Motor anp Accessory Manurac- 
TURERS ASSOCIATION. 
New York, March 2, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The series of articles which you began 
in the February 5 issue of Printers 
Inx is of vital interest to us and we 
wish to congratulate you on the com- 
prehensive and illuminating manner in 
which you are presenting this most im 
portant subject. 

The first article sets a high standard 
for its broad vision, its fidelity to facts, 
and its clean-cut discussion. We look 
forward to a series of articles which 
together will be of paramount interest 
and importance, not only to those who 
are actually engaged in the association 
wank, but to all manufacturers in gem 
eral. 

M. Lincotn Scuvuster, 
Assistant to the General Manager, 
Editor of “The Digest.” 





R. E. Ramsay .Will Join 
American Writing Paper 
Robert E. Ramsay, editor of Adver 
tising and Selling, New York, has been 
appointed advertising director and & 
ecutive assistant of the American Writ 
ing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass., ef 
fective about March 15. Mr. Ramsay 
was at one time advertising manager of 
the Art Metal Construction Company, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Guy S. Osborn Adds Boston 
“Globe” 


The Boston Globe has appointed Guy 
S. Osborn, Chicago publishers’ repre 
sentative, to represent it in that city. 
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If you were to ask 

most any intelligent Philadelphian 
how to make your advertising 

do you the most good 

in Philadelphia, 

the reply undoubtedly would be: 
“Put it in the Bulletin.” 








Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost 
by concentrating in the newspaper “nearly 
everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 
Ciretatin 4015/91 Phas 


No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial circulation 
stimulation methods have ever been used by “The Bulletin.” 
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Cincinnati— 
Gateway to the South! 


Cincinnati in- 
vested capital, 
$320,000,000. 


Manufactured 


prod 


ucts, 


$450,000,000. 


Earnings in 
wages, 
$100,000,000. 


The 


Largest Circulation of Any Cincinnati Newspaper 
SCRIPPS NEWSPAPERS 


Cincinnati is the most Southern of North- 
ern cities. Five bridges span the Ohic River 
at Cincinnati leading to the South. It is the 
northern terminus of the L. & N. and Cin- 
cinnati city-owned Southern Railway, making 
it the natural and actual distributing center 
for the rich southern territory. 


Within the 15-mile radius and less than 
one hour’s car ride of Cincinnati lies the 
rich tributary territory constituting Metro- 
politan Cincinnati, a population estimated 
at 650,000. 


Forty cities and towns ranging from 60,000 
to 500 in population depend largely upon 
Cincinnati for supplies and distribution. 
Within the 100-mile radius of Cincinnati 
lives a mining, manufacturing, farming and 
commercial population of approximately 
3,500,000. 


Get Your Message to Cincinnati 
and Surrounding Territory 


The Cincinnati Post will take your mes- 
sage direct to the homes within the Cincin- 
nati radius with all the impetus of reader- 
confidence and the largest circulation of any 
Cincinnati newspaper. 


Cincinnati Post 


Foreign Advertising Dept.: 


Union National Bank Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


New York Office: 


Marbridge Building 





Chicago Office: 
First National Bank Building 
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Scripps editors are not influ- 
enced by advertising or the 
withdrawal of it, in formulating 
editorial policies. 


In consequence, readers of Scripps 
Newspapers have firm faith in these 
publications. Sometimes conserva- 
tives and radicals are both in emphatic 
disagreement with these policies, but 
both yield their respect to editorial 
integrity. 

Scripps Newspapers stand for the best in- 
terests of the community as a whole, regard- 


less Of the effect of editorial advocacies upon 
business office revenue. 





SCRIPPS NEWSPAPERS 


Foreign Advertising Dept.: 
Union National Bank Building, Cleveland, Ohio 





New York Office: Chicago Office: 
Marbridge Building First National Bank Building 
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CASTE 


A serf in India remains a serf. So does his son, his grandson, 
his great-grandson. Social distinction is so clearly defined, the 
line of caste so sharply drawn, that a “class” advertiser in that 
country would find little difficulty in selecting his medium. 


Mar. 11, 1920 


In America there is no caste. A clerk becomes a financier; a 
pressman a publisher; a machinist a manufacturer. The social 
structure constantly shifts and veers. How can the manufacturer 
of a high-priced product restrict his advertising to a medium of 
strictly “class” appeal? 

He can’t—profitably. For in cultivating John Smith, president, 
and excluding John Jones, clerk, he arbitrarily limits the size of 
his own market. He shuts his eyes to future expansion. He 
overlooks a field that might yield his richest harvest. 

The problem of such an advertiser is to find the medium that 
will cover a// classes—that will reach the prospective as well # 
the present buyer. 

In the case of the Chicago market his-solution is simple. Ther 
is a paper in Chicago with a circulation of 400,000—a reader 
following of probably 1,200,000—that actually reaches all buying 
classes because it goes into practically every worth-while home 
in the city. 

That paper is The Chicago Daily News. 

It is a fact that seven out of every nine persons in Chicago 
who read the English language read The Daily News. Thos 
seven out of nine represent the employer and they represent th 
employee. They represent the most profitable market for th 
sale of any conceivable product because they are the buying 
dominating Chicago public. 

This all-inclusive, all-responsive circulation is the most fertil 
field for any advertiser to develop, whether his product is peath 
or prunes. It is the power that truly makes 


The Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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Obstacles That Must Be Overcome 
in Movie Play Advertising 


Unique Marketing and Advertising Conditions in a New Industry 


By S. C. Lambert 


HE Rialto is rubbing its eyes. 

Its new neighbors, the movie 
folks, are amusing and amazing it 
because of thetr apparent deter- 
mination to become national ad- 
vertisers. 

At first, when Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation bought space 
in national mediums, the Rialto 
had a ready explanation. This 
advertising was part ofa scheme 
to sell stock, so the Green Room 
gossip ran. “Why else should a 
motion-picture concern advertise ?” 

Paramount-Artcraft advertising 
had been running for about one 
year, and the Rialto had begun 
to accept it as evidence of in- 
curable insanity, when William 
Fox followed the lead of Messrs. 
Zukor, Lasky, et al. But that was 
not hard for the Rialto to under- 
stand: Mr. Fox, the knowing ones 
pointed out, wanted publicity in 
support of an alleged ambition to 
be Mayor of New York, or Gov- 
ernor, or United States Senator, 
or maybe even President—Broad- 
way was not quite certain which. 

Now, however, there are others. 
Selznick Pictures use several pages 
to announce a new feature; Pathé 
shows signs of having the national 
advertising fever and Samuel 
Goldwyn, newly fortified by many 
millions, places his future in the 
hands first of one and then an- 
other advertising agency. The re- 
sult has been a complete upset for 
the Rialto’s theories and _tradi- 
tions. 

A year ago the argument was: 
“Why pay for publicity? Has it 
not always been free to those who 
have known how to get it? Do 
not motion-picture magnates hire 
publicity men first and arrange for 
actors and other incidentals after- 
ward? Did theatres ever adver- 
tise for any other reason than to 
keep the critics good-natured and 
to insure good representation in 
the news columns of the papers?” 





But now explanations have ceased. 
What’s the use of trying to ex- 
plain the eccentricities of human 
nature? 

And while the Rialto wonders, 
the advertising world is con- 
fronted by the fact that it has 
several new red-skinned infants in 
its midst—and that they must be 
nursed. 

Wherefore this comment, writ- 
ten out of experience with mo- 
tion-picture advertising, motion- 
picture marketing and, perhaps 
more important than all else, mo- 
tion-picture magnates’ ideas of 
what constitutes good advertising 
policy. 

The amazing fact, from the ad- 
vertising man’s point of view, is 
not that the movie magnates have 
entered the national advertising 
field, for their coming was in- 
evitable, but that some of them, 
and particularly the more recent 
arrivals, apparently are spending 


. such liberal portions of their ap- 


propriations along general lines, 
at the expense of what merchan- 
disers would call dealer co-opera- 
tion. . Yet this same dealer co- 
operation is perhaps more essen- 
tial in the motion-picture business 
than in any others. 


CONDITIONS THAT ARE DIFFERENT 


But intelligent consideration of 
the situation entails definite knowl- 
edge of conditions. And condi- 
tions in the movie field are unique. 

For instance, the producer prob- 
ably never will, nor ‘can, have a 
untform product. Neither does 
he have a uniform market. He 
cannot say to the public, even 
after he has aroused interest in 
his productions: “Go into any 
shop, anywhere, and buy these 
goods.” He cannot even desig- 


nate a considerable number of 
theatres in one locality where his 
pictures always may be seen. Most 
“ theatres are “out of stock” 


most 
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of the time on any designated 
brand of production. 

Many manufacturers, of course, 
have a variety of products to ad- 
vertise and sell, but usually each 
is distinctive, and uniform quality 
is maintained; each may be ex- 
ploited with reasonable assurance 
that if a person is induced to try 
it, and is pleased, he can get iden- 
tical value every time he buys. 
There is no such assurance in the 
case of motion pictures, and costs, 
averaging perhaps from $25,000 to 

75,000, argue convincingly against 
scrapping a picture which does 
not measure up to expectations. 

Large producers, moreover, 
usually have not merely one 
standard at which to aim, but 
actually a variety of standards. 
These are deliberately different 
because the manufacturer is cater- 
ing to a market wherein there is 
much bargaining and haggling and 
much Bolshevism. Nor is the 
movie man’s marketing problem 
on a par with that, for instance, 
of the clothing concern which 
makes suits wholesaling at various 
prices. The difference, indeed, is 
pronounced. Retail customers may 
choose between the $35 suit and 
the $75 suit, knowing before pay- 
ing that values are not equal. 
But a motion picture bears no tag 
whereby the public may judge 
whether it is a product wholesal- 
ing for much or little, and the 
theatre’s admission does not fluc- 
tuate with quality. The public 
gambles as a rule on its entertain- 
ment, just as the producer gambles 
on obtaining and maintaining a 
happy combination of story, star, 
director, cast, cameraman, light- 
ing and weather. 

Even the producer himself, by 
the variations in rentals charged 
the same exhibitor for successive 
pictures, confesses differences in 
quality. Shall he deny this in his 
advertising? Shall the exhibitor 
proclaim it for him? 

Motion pictures begin to differ 
from most other manufactured 
products at the moment of com- 
pletion. They are not sold. In- 
stead, they are usually sent to 
branch offices maintained by or 
for the manufacturer, and from 
there are leased in a variety of 
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ways and on a variety of plans to 
exhibitors. 

Some producers rent all of their 
pictures, one at a time, on an in- 
dividual basis. Some sell State or 
territorial rights. Some lease in 
star series. Some lease in pro- 
grammes. Several of them com- 
bine two or more of these meth- 
ods. And others adopt still dif- 
ferent plans, the details of which 
would fill pages of a magazine, 

Until comparatively recently, 
leasing generally has been in 
series, or groups, the exhibitor 
(theatre owner or manager) con- 
tracting to take the pictures fea- 
turing a certain star, which are 





released within a designated 
period, or to take a programme 
(perhaps twenty-six or more pic- 
tures) featuring several desig- 
nated stars. 


BUYING AN UNKNOWN PRODUCT 


To draw a fair commercial 
parallel it would be necessary to 
suppose an absurdity. An idea 
of the system may be obtained, 
perhaps, by likening chocolate, 
vanilla, lemon and orange flavors 
used in wafers to the stars of 
movie land, and assuming that 
the manufacturer intends to pro- 
duce each of these sorts of wafers 
in eight factories; that no two 
of the factories will make identi- 
cal, or even approximate quality, 
and that the manufacturer re 
quires tetailers to take an assort- 
ment which includes the product 
of each factory and to accept de 
livery of shipment on designated 
days at regular intervals covering 
a stated period. The retailer is 
shown no samples, knows nothing 
about the quality of the goods ex- 
cept what the manufacturer prom- 
ises, and he has no recourse if he 
is not satisfied except (in some 
cases) cancellation of his contract 
after the first few consignments 
have been delivered and paid for. 

If the manufacturer disposes of 
his wafers according to we 
(i. e., chocolate, vanilla, etc.) and 
refuses to assort them unless 4 
separate contract is signed for 
each flavor, he is utilizing what 
is known in filmdom as “the staf 
series plan.” If he groups choco 
late, orange, lemon and vanilla in 
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one lot, requiring customers to 
take a quantity of each, quality 
not guaranteed to be uniform even 
in the goods of the same flavor, 
then he is applying the motion- 
picture man’s “programme plan” 
of marketing. 

The wafer maker, of course, 
would sell his product outright, 
therefore the cases even yet are 
not parallel. The movie man not 
only merely Jeases his product, but 
he is able to lease it, in the case 
of individual productions, only for 
yery limited periods, ranging from 
one day to one or two weeks. 
Few theatres show any except the 
biggest feature productions longer 
than three or four days, and this 
one showing, moreover, may prac- 
tically end the picture’s career in 
a given district. On the other 
hand, in special instances, a pic- 
ture may be shown successively, 
though usually with frequent in- 
tervening periods, by nearly every 
theatre of a stated city or section. 

Prices are what can be obtained. 
There is a theoretical standard, 
perhaps, but it is like an old 
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rubber band in that no one can 


predict just how far it will 
stretch. This much, however, is 
certain: The revenue-producing 
power of a motion picture is les- 
sened with each successive book- 
ing—lessened from the stand- 
points of price obtainable and 
dates available. The first-run 
theatre pays many times more 
than the theatre which shows the 
picture last, and the very fact of 
the first run bars the picture from 
competing houses. In many cities 
the producer does not expect more 
than one first-run account and 
even in very large cities the first- 
run houses must be in distinct, 
well-separated sections. Hence it 
is obvious that the manufacturer's 
product mever is on sale at all 
retailing establishments at the 
same time. There is no such 
thing in the motion-picture busi- 
ness as universal distribution. And 
there is practically no such thing 
as a re-order. 

Probably not more than fifty to 
seventy-five prints will be made of 
the ordinary picture, hence that 
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picture, even at the outset, has 
distinctly limited marketing pos- 
sibilities. Then, too, there is a 
tendency toward reduction in the 
number of working prints the 
further a picture advances beyond 
its first run. Some of the prints 
wear out; occasionally a print is 
lost or destroyed; new pictures 
are coming along and gradually 
more and more of the original 
output is placed on the shelves of 
the exchanges. Exhibitor interest 
also wanes rapidly as a production 
passes into film history; a nine- 
month-old picture is as popular in 
a theatre projection room as 
Methuselah would be ina foundry. 

Distribution is unstable as well 
as limited. Only a small per- 
centage of theatres show one pro- 
ducer’s pictures exclusively ; many 
of them show a different brand 
every day of the week and some 
of the latter, through the medium 
of cancellation clauses in their 
contracts, shift brands frequently 
to take advantage of competitors’ 
price concessions, or for other 
equally good reasons. 

This is only a general outline 
of conditions, but it involves facts 
with which the average publica- 
tion representative seems to be 
wholly unfamiliar. The writer has 
reviewed many elaborate publicity 
plans which publishers’ agents 
have submitted, but never has he 
seen a plan which takes into ac- 
count the real obstacles to profit- 
able motion-picture publicity. The 
salesman for the national periodi- 
cals seems to be content to hide 
behind schemes affording no prac- 
tical means of checking their 
value, and hewspaper men appar- 
ently have no conception of the 
immense possibilities of co-opera- 
tive effort to corral a vast volume 
of business that actually only 
awaits serious solicitation. 

Ignoring for the moment the 
question of general advertising of 
trade name, such as is practiced 
in behalf of nearly all commodi- 
ties, the real problem in the mo- 
tion-picture business resolves it- 
self. definitely and logically, into 
the linking of a certain production 
with a certain date and place. 
Theoretically, it is possible, and 
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actually it may be possible, by 
persistent general advertising to 
induce such insistent demand for 
the pictures of a designated pro- 
ducer that practically all theatres 
will be compelled to show them. 
But the process is long, expensive 
and involved, and does not take 
into account the factors of “direct 
dealer co-operation,” which are 
essential to rapid upbuilding of 
business. 

No “ experienced merchandise 
manufacturer would consider na- 
tional advertising until after he 
had given thought to distribution. 
And he would not consider he had 
obtained distribution if his product 
was obtainable only in one or two 
stores of each city on one or two 
days of the week. Yet that, for 
the present, is the best that the 
average motion-picture producer 
can expect. 





Richter end Strassman Ad- 


vanced 
Charles M. Richter, who has been 
business manager of The Red Book 


Corporation and The Story-Press Cor 
Boon a Chicago, eer of The Red 

Magazine, Blue Book Mage- 
sine, and The hom Book Magazine, 
has been made vice-president and gen- 
eral manager; and Ralph K. Strassman, 
who has been advertising manager, has 
been made vice-president and advertising 
director. 


F. R. Geneva With Des 
Moines “Capital” 


Forrest R. Geneva, who has been one 
of the publishers of the Underwriters’ 
Review, Des Moines, Ia., has recently 
been made advertising manager of the 
Des Moines Capital. He was at one 
time advertising manager of the Winni- 
peg Tribune. 


Critchfield Has Garford 
Account 


The advertising account of the Gar- 
ford Motors Company. of Lima, O., has 
been placed with Critchfield & Company, 
of Chicago. An extension in the ad- 
vertising activities of the company is 
contemplated. 


Munro & Harford Co. Has 
Chicago Office 


The Munro & Harford Company, 
printer, New York, has established an 
office at Chicago. E. C. Hall has been 
made resident representative at Chicago. 
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‘The Coins of 
Cherry Valley” 


by Leslie Davis in the 
March Number, you should 


read 
—because it is interesting. 


—hbecause, as an adver- 
tising man, it will give 
you a better idea why 
the JOURNAL easily 
holds its readers month 
after month and year 
after year. 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 


For 35 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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56 men producing 
technical advertisements 


Copy men and artists? Yes! 56 of them. But 
mere writers and sketchers could not produce the e 
sort of printed salesmanship that comes from the 
McGraw-Hill Advertising Service Department. 


Before a man can write transformer copy he 
must know what a transformer is, what it does, 
and how it does it. He must know how it is made, 
who needs it, and what considerations will influ- 
ence Mr. Engineering Purchaser to buy this kind. 
Field knowledge is just as necessary as manufac- 
turing knowledge, and the man who goes out on 
the job to collect his black-and-white facts needs 
a technical background in order: properly to inter- 
pret what he sees and hears. 


Technical copy particularly requires general ad- 
vertising knowledge. So the Advertising Service 
Department is divided into groups, each group 
specializing on one line of engineering advertising. 
In every group you will find technical men who 
have watched their products from raw material 
to acceptance tests. And in the same group you'll 
find that loveable, effervescent, headline-spilling 
gentleman known everywhere as an “advertising 
man.” They work together, the one giving freely 
of technical fundamentals and terminology in ex- 
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Some more of the 56 


Completing a service 
in engineering publishing 


change for the skill of expression and the smash 
of display which are second nature to the other. 


Obviously, the average agency would not find 
it profitable to maintain such an organization. And 
the agency need not do so, for McGraw-Hill serv- 
ice is here to use. Any agency seeking real assist- 
ance in planning technical advertising may count 
on help from McGraw-Hill. And they may be 
sure that the strictest confidence will be maintained 
regarding service rendered. 


Drop into the 8th floor of the big white building 
at Tenth Avenue and 36th Street and meet the 
Advertising Service Department. They are there 
to help everybody who has anything to sell to en- 
gineers—and to increase the number of manufac- 
turers and agencies who have proved for them- 
selves that the 168,000 readers of the eleven Mc- 
Graw-Hill publications are good buyers. 


The 11 McGraw-Aill 


Power 


Publications Coal Ase 


American Machinist 


McGraw-Hill Co., Inc. Electrical World 
Electrical Merchandising 

Tenth Avenue at 36th Street Journal of Electricity 
Bow Tem Electrie Railway Journal 

Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering Ingenieria Internacional 


Engineering & Mining Journal Engineering News-Record 
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One Honest-to- Goodness 
Index 


—of the /ive prosperity 
—of any city 
—is its building activity 


Builders in Brooklyn, U. S. A. 
—in the year 1919 
—filed 12,991 plans ; 
—for buildings costing $77,027,933 
—an advance of 133% 
—over 1918 building activities 
—and a record surpassed 
—only by three cities 


—in the entire country 


Get Your Share 


—of the business 
—resulting from this activity 


—by advertising in 


The Brooklyn Eagle 


Dominant in Brooklyn 





A. B. C. Member O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Foreign Representatives 
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A Retail Merchant Gives His 





Recipe for Good Letters 


Ways of Getting Personal Interest and Friendliness into Letters to Bring 
Writer and Recipient Closer Together 


By Sidney 


S. Wilson 


President, Sidney S. Wilson & Co., Willoughby, Ohio 


N looking through a_ family 

chest a short time ago I came 
across a collection of old invoices. 
Among them was a bill of mer- 
chandise from a wholesale house 
in Cleveland made out to my 
grandfather, at that time a mer- 
chant in a nearby town. The bill 
was quite long, consisting of two 
or three pages, written on old- 
fashioned foolscap, the last page 
only partly filled with items. 

In the open space on the lower 
portion of the last sheet the mer- 
chant had written a personal note 
to my grandfather, in which he 
made reference to the political 
campaign then in progress and 
appealed to grandfather to use his 
influence in a certain direction— 
just a few words in free, familiar 
style, but, my, how different they 
made the whole thing look! They 
transformed that mechanical and 
lifeless list of items, with prices 
at so much per, into a human 
document. My _ grandfather, 
when he received that bill, must 
have felt almost as pleased as if 
the wholesaler had brought it to 
him in person. I know I would 
have been, and so would every- 
body, for we are all pretty much 
alike when people show a personal 
and friendly interest in us. 

The other day I received a letter 
from a Cleveland merchant. It 
was addressed to Western Re- 
serve University, of which I am 
treasurer. It read: “Gentlemen: 
We enclose a statement of your 
account and call your attention to 
the item of $———,, which is past 
due. We cannot understand why 
this has not been paid. There is 
no excuse for this and you will 
please send us your check for the 
amount without delay.” 

I have no doubt that this is a 
form letter and was written by a 


clerk in the credit Ceperteneat. | 
3 





The unpaid item referred to 
was in dispute, and I had previ- 
ously taken it up with the com- 
pany for adjustment, and the 
matter was being investigated 
when I received the letter. Our 
bills had always been paid prompt- 
ly, and if the credit clerk had 
taken the trouble to look up our 
account before writing the letter 
he probably would not have writ- 
ten it. 

Form letters, I suppose, are 
great savers of time, preservers of 
nerve force and represent the 
stenographer’s idea of heaven. I 
never see a form letter, but I 
think of the minister who had 
been called upon to officiate at the 
funeral of a man whose life had 
not been particularly exemplary. 
The minister tried in vain to think 
of something good to say about 
the deceased, but in despair wound 
up his prayer with: “Oh, Lord, 
we are sending you another soul. 
Have pity on him!” 


THE STUDY OF MANKIND 


I run a country store in Wil- 
loughby, Ohio, and have many op- 
portunities of studying “folks” at 
short range. This is, in fact, one 
of my hobbies. No matter how 


. varied my interests have become 


in Cleveland and elsewhere during 
recent years, I try to keep per- 
sonally acquainted with all the 
customers of the store. My father 
started this business fifty years 
ago, and while conditions have 
changed by reason of the tele- 
phone, improvements in transpor- 
tation and the growth of mail- 
order houses, and we have neces- 
sarily had to make changes to 
keep abreast of the times, there 
is one thing I try to keep un- 
changed—the spirit of old-fash- 
ioned friendliness and personal 
interest in our customers. 
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I want to make everybody who 
comes into the store feel that they 
are at home there. I urge our 
salespeople to address customers 
by their names. It is one of our 
policies for department heads, 
and that includes me, to get out 
into the country and call on peo- 
ple, whether they are customers 
or not. 

In my advertising I try to keep 
the personal element uppermost. 
I have built up a list of several 
thousand live names. Everybody 
in the store watches the newspa- 
pers daily and keeps his ears 
open for news about people who 
are moving into town, those who 
move’ away, and others who 
change their place of residence. 
When a new family moves in I 
make it a point to write and ex- 
tend them a friendly welcome and 
tell them some interesting fact 
about our town. 

Here is another thing. It is a 
great mistake to look upon a mail- 
ing list as a mailing list. I al- 
ways think not of the mailing list 
but of the people it represents. 
I classify them with the greatest 
care. Then when I get advertis- 
ing literature from my wholesal- 
ers and manufacturers, I see that 
just the people who would be in- 
terested in a particular class of 
goods get the right mail matter. 


THE PROFESSOR WAS DISCERNING 


Some forty or fifty years ago, 
a Harvard professor divided all 
letters into two classes, personal 
and impersonal. He placed busi- 
ness correspondence in the latter 
class, and said that business or 
commercial communications con- 
tained neither style nor individ- 
uality. This makes us smile be- 
cause it sounds as though the pro- 
fessor was trying his hand at for- 
mulating rules for writing busi- 
ness letters, instead of merely ex- 
pressing his observation of how 
they were written, and truly the 
letters we see around us to-day 
almost convince us that his rules 
have been followed rather liter- 
ally. If this is what the professor 
meant, however, I think he was 
wrong. Business letters should 
not be devoid of style and in- 
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dividuality. But the modern letter 
is too often cold and indifferent, 
whereas it should be full of per- 
sonal sympathy and friendship, 

I am so determined to get this 
personal element into all our cor- 
respondence that I worked out a 
plan some time ago for winning 
lost customers back to the store. 
Customers drift away because of 
the most unthought of reasons. 
The ordinary plan of writing them 
a letter expressing regret because 
they no longer do business with 
you and trusting for an opportu- 
nity to serve them again, does 
not mean much, Each day I 
have a list laid on my desk of 
the names of all customers whose 
accounts are closed. If these ac- 
counts are not re-opened within 
a reasonable time, say thirty days, 
I assume there is a reason, 

A little girl came into the store 
with a jug and five cents. Her 
mother had given her the money 
and told her to get some vine- 
gar. She left home repeating to 
herself: “Vinegar, vinegar, vine- 
gar, vinegar, vinegar, vinegar, 
Vinegar.” But on her way she 
met one of her intimate friends 
and stopped to talk. The conver- 
sation proved interesting and 
drove the object of her errand en- 
tirely out of the little girl’s mind. 
When she arrived at the store, 
she had completely forgotten the 
name of the thing she wanted. 
Thoroughly embarrassed when the 
clerk asked her what she came 
for, she hesitated a moment, then 
laying the money on the counter, 
she pulled the cork out of the jug 
and. said: “Smell of that and give 
me a nickel’s worth.” 

A letter should begin with the 
recipient’s point of view. Was 
it not Cicero who said that 
the writer’s pleasure is to com- 
municate those things which it is 
the recipient’s interest to know? 
To my mind that is the funda- 
mental principle of any letter, be 
it personal or business. We must 
begin and we must end with that 
which is of interest to the recipi- 
ent, and cover up, as it were, or 
rather make it secondary, that 
which is of the greatest interest 
to us. The skill of letter writing 
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is, therefore, measured by that 
quality. I believe that we had 
more of this quality in our letters 
a few years ago than we have to- 
day. Modern methods, the grow- 
ing use of machinery, the larger 
and larger scale upon which busi- 
ness is being done, has inverted 
our estimate of things. In the 
days of hand-written letters we 
had a more direct relationship 
with our correspondent—there was 
nothing between us but a sheet of 
paper. To-day a number of things 
intervene, such as the dictating 
machine or the stenographer, the 
typewriter, the stamped signature, 
or “dictated but not read,” and 
other devices of questionable 
yalue, so when our letter is re- 
ceived, the man at the other end 
can scarcely find a thing in it to 
remind him of our individuality. 

The whole trend of the devel- 
opment of business correspond- 
ence during the last few years 
has been toward minimizing the 
writer’s personality. A great mis- 
take, it seems to me. The frag- 
mentary history of different peo- 
ple contained in letters is one of 
the greatest sources of informa- 
tion we have. Passing through 
the steps of human progress to 
this age of business, we find a 
production which is not specimens 
of letters but a literature of let- 
ters. In squeezing the personal 
element out of our business cor- 
respondence we are creating a 
reputation for our letters that we 
will have to live down. 

A few years ago a group of 
religious zealots established them- 
selves on the outskirts of the city 
of Cleveland. Their activities at- 
tracted the attention of one of the 
Newspapers, and a reporter was 
sent out to get the story. He 
asked one of the boys from the 
advertising department to go with 
him. As they viewed the proceed- 
ings from a back seat—and, by 
the way, if you want to get a 
back seat at a prayer meeting 
nowadays, you have to go early— 
an elderly woman came dancing 
down the aisle and patting the 
advertising man on the shoulder, 
said, “Come up, my boy, and let 
us save your soul!” He replied, 
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“Oh, no, my dear madam, I am 
simply an advertising man.” She 
answered, “Never mind how low 
you have fallen, we can save you.” 
Letter writers, like this advertising 
man, have a history to live down. 

Let me digress a moment, Let- 
ter writing is so closely connected 
with advertising that the two are 
inseparable. There are two kinds 
of advertising—sale and institu- 
tional. The business world has 
gone to such an extent with sale 
advertising that it has almost for- 
gotten to build up the greatest 
asset of any business, that is good 
will. The kind of advertising 
that makes for good will is that 
which brings out the spirit of 
the business—propaganda, if you 
please, good propaganda. With 
all the great inventions for sav- 
ing time and reducing work in the 
handling of our correspondence, 
it devolves upon the modern stu- 
dent of business literature to 
write the kind of letters that will 
make for institutional advertising, 
that which builds up good will 
and carries the real message of a 
business house to its patron or 
customer. 


THE FOUR POINTS OF A GOOD LETTER 


The little progress that has been 
made in letter writing compared 
with progress in other kinds of 
advertising is due in large meas- 
ure to the lack of proper instruc- 
tion offered by our schools and 
colleges on this subject. Our edu- 
cational institutions have trailed 
far behind and have given their 
graduates only rules of rhetoric 
and syntax. Business will not 
remain satisfied with our present 
school system until it begins to 
give students the sort of knowl- 
edge and experience that will pro- 
duce initiative, personality and in- 
spiration, and not mere verbiage. 
Better letters are produced only 
by better letter writers. Most of 
the training to be obtained in let- 
ter writing is to be had in com- 
mercial offices. The college man 
of to-day begins his work without 
experience in business correspond- 
ence, but the universities of to- 
morrow will turn out a finished 
product ready for the payroll. 
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There are four points which 
seem to me to make up the ideal 
letter—personal or business. These 
are (1) truth, (2) concentration, 
(3) logic and (4) diction. 

One of the greatest things we 
can do is to impress upon letter 
writers in all departments of 
business the necessity and rich 
productivity of truth, and dispel, 
if we can, the idea that the writ- 
ten word is not as dependable and 
emphatic as the spoken word in 
a personal interview. 

One Monday morning, not 
many weeks ago, there came to 
my desk an old school companion, 
a little the worse for his regular 
week-end weakness. He wanted 
to know whether I would give him 
a letter of recommendation. “Why, 
Frank,” I exclaimed in surprise, 
“what can I say in such a letter?” 
He said, “Simply say I am sober 
and industrious,” and added for 
my information, “I have quit 
drinking entirely.” I asked, 
“When did you quit?” He re- 
plied, “Saturday night.” 

This illustrates the common 
idea regarding a letter—that it 
does not have to carry the truth 
itself, but simply what the writer 
would like to convey. “Truth hath 
a voice of its own,” and indeed it 
has a far more potent voice than 
we are apt to think. It is better to 
say, “One of these razor blades 
can be used for twenty to thirty 
shaves for a light beard, ten to 
twenty for a medium beard, and 
five to ten for a heavy beard,” 
than it is to say, “It is the very 
acme of shaving delight.” 

In my letters, advertising and 
speech, I try to avoid superla- 
tives. Exaggerated statements 
such as, “better than you can find 
elsewhere,” and “the biggest val- 
ues for the least money,” are gen- 
erally associated by customers 
with concerns that do not give all 
they claim to give. So gradually 
I have come to the point where I 
eliminate the praise and try to 
tell the truth about an article as 
accurately as I can and let the 
customer do some of the thinking. 

Concentration is of next im- 
portance. Stick to the main point. 
Do not raise issues that divert at- 
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tention from the central theme 
Personal references, and even a 
story, should be apropos, and 
clinch the point. 

Be logical. Do not jumble your 
reasoning. Strike right at the 
heart of the matter, and then pro- 
ceed in order. ’ 

By diction I mean the choice 
and use of words. Use words 
that express your meaning ex- 
actly. Form the habit of read- 
ing over what you have written 
to find out whether it is possible 
to misunderstand your meaning, 

Letters are playing a more im- 
portant part in business every 
day. It is interesting to trace 
their growth. Much of the work 
formerly done by salesmen is now 
accomplished with letters. I do 
not mean that letters are replac- 
ing salesmen, but that both are 
developing into wider fields. The 
letter is relieving salesmen of 
many details and making it pos- 
sible for them to extend their ac- 
tivities in other ways. In the be 
ginning letters had a very lim- 
ited use. Gradually they began 
to be employed for preliminary 
work in sales campaigns along 
with advertising. To-day, in 
many lines of business, they have 
proved to be a very effective 
agency even when used without 
much help from other forms of 
selling and advertising. In still 
other lines, letters supplement na- 
tional advertising and the work of 
the salesman in a way that makes 
both more effective than they 
would be without them. 

To my mind, the opportunities 
for improvement in letters are all 
ahead of us. I know of no more 
prolific subject for ‘study. 





Brinton Carrigan in Charge of 
Advertising 


Paul Hutchinson has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the Brokaw-Eden 
Company, St. Louis. Brinton Carrigan, 
assistant vice-president, will assume the 
duties of advertising manager along 
with his present work. Mr. Carrigan 
was formerly assistant advertising man- 
or of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, 


‘On March 15 the general advertisi 
office of the Scsteeniiien Company will 
be moved from St. Louis to New York. 
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A circulation is no larger than 
its value is to you 


The Dominant Financial 
Medium in Chicago’s 
Evening Newspaper Field 


During the year 1919 The Chicago Evening Post led all Chicago 
evening newspapers in Financial advertising, exceeding its 
nearest competitor by 68,000 agate lines. The figures follow: 
Lines 
Me we te st tle Ol oe 
ew Ki 0. 0, A 
Jearmel . . «0 te ee eee 
American... =. -- - « 365,706 
During 1918 The Chicago Evening Post also led all Chicago 
evening newspapers in Financial advertising, exceeding its 
nearest competitor by 7,360 agate lines, and carrying a total 
of 373,697 agate lines. 


During 1919 The Chicago Evening Post increased its gain in 
Financial advertising over the year 1918 by 460,116 agate lines, 
and increased its lead over its nearest competitor by 60,640 
agate lines. 

No “largest circulation” is responsible for this dominance in 
Financial advertising. Class advertisers in the Chicago field 
know the value of the discriminating, able-to-buy circulation of 


The Chicago Evening Post 


Eastern Representative— 
Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Building, New York 


Western Representative— 
John Glass, Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 


THE SHAFFER GROUP 


Chicago Evening Post Louisville Herald 
Indianapolis Star Muncie Star Terre Haute Star 
Denver Times Rocky Mountain News 
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SOTO OO POOLE 





ESLIE’S is the only general 
publication in the maga- 
zine field with advertising 
revenue in excess of 1,000,000 
dollars—and with a circulation 
smaller than 1,000,000 people. 
This means that advertisers re- 
gard the LESLIE’S reader as 
above the average. LESLIE’S 
circulation zs the first 500,000. 


FRANK L. E. GAUSS 


Advertising Director 
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HALF A MILLION 
GUARANTEED 


THE FIRST 
900,000 


Leslie's 


Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 


Half a Million Guaranteed 
THE FIRST 500,000 
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market of the country has such a distinctive dollar. 
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Indianapolis and the Indianapolis Radius it is aa fe 
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The Merchandising Service Department ri ma 
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The Indianapolis New9:.: 


Largest Evening 3c Circulation in America 
: more 
New York Office ial ue Chicago Office : 
DAN A. CARROLL Pidratdeg Manager __ J.B. LUTZ It wa: 
Tribune Building First National Bank Bldg. advertisi 
on 1919 


NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS Reprint 
with perm 
Company. 








What the Advertising Dollar Buys 


Clever Readjustment of Schedules Makes the Budget Go Almost as Far 
as Formerly 


By H. L. Adams 


LD mother Increase of the 

“High Cost” family has by no 
means neglected that sturdy 
youngster, “Advertising.” But 
there are two ways of looking at 
the high cost of advertising. One 
way is from the standpoint of 
what advertising costs, the other 
is from the standpoint of what the 
advertising dollar will buy. Ob- 
viously it is necessary to get down 
to cases on a subject like this. 
Close observation of the advertis- 
ing programmes of three well- 
known products over a period of 
years, reveals facts that interest 
every advertiser. In the face of 
some large increases in advertis- 
ing costs, affecting 1920 advertis- 
ing, it is possible to make every 
dollar invested in advertising al- 
most the same value as the 1919 
dollar, The three advertising pro- 


grammes mentioned above will be 
referred to as campaigns A, B and 
C. All three are campaigns in na- 


tional magazines, supported by 
liberal dealer co-operation, The 
cost factors compared for the 
years 1919 and 1920 were, (1) 
magazine space; (2) filling the 
space, which includes drawings 
and photo engravings; (3) dealer 
co-operation, which includes di- 
rect mailings, window and store 
display cards, window trims, cat- 
alogues and consumer literature 
for dealers, “movie” slides, and 
free newspaper electros. One of 
the first steps in preparing the 
advertising plans on these products 
for 1920 was to determine the cost 
of duplicating the 1919 campaigns 
at 1920 prices. In the case of 
campaign A the increase was 15 
per cent. Campaigns B and C 
would both have cost 13 per cent 
more. 

It was evident that to increase 
advertising efforts in 1920 based 
on 1919 programmes, appropria- 

Reprinted from “The uarterly,” 


with permission from the H. KR. McCann 
Company. 


tions must be increased more than 
15 per cent. For example, a 10 
per cent increased advertising ef- 
fort meant an appropriation in- 
crease of approximately 25 per 
cent—unless ways could be found 
to increase the efficiency of the 
1920 dollar. Early preparation on 
the approval of 1920 plans was the 
first step. This fact alone af- 
fected a saving in space costs for 
the clients equal to 10 per cent on 
their 1920 appropriations. In 
other words, if the approval of the 
plans had been delayed two 
months or more, the cost of dupli- 
cating the 1919 programmes in 
1920 would have been 25 per cent 
greater instead of 15 per cent. 

In the case of campaign A only 
did the market situation for 1920 
warrant a material increase in 
the advertising expenditure. The 
problem was, therefore, to make 
every dollar expended for adver- 
tising in 1920 accomplish as near- 
ly as possible what every dollar 
accomplished in 1919. To make 
the purchasing power of the 1920 
dollar equal that of the 1919 dol- 
lar was practically impossible, but 
on the whole the actual difference 
was slight. 

In the case of campaign A, the 
1919 dollar buys 230 insertions in 
the magazines. (By “insertions” 
is meant copies of magazines in 
which the ad appeared. Five 
separate advertisements in a mag- 
azine of one million circulation 
would give five million “inser- 
tions”). Had the 1919 effort been 
duplicated, the 1920 dollar would 
have purchased only 211 inser- 
tions, Due to a close compara- 
tive study of media and a rear- 
rangement of the list of maga- 
zines, the 1920 dollar will buy 217 
insertions—a decrease of only 5 
per cent in the purchasing power 
of the dollar. 

The 1919 dollar provided sales 
co-operation for 2.2 dealers af- 
fected by campaign A. Had the 
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1920 programme been duplicated 
the dollar would have given sales 
co-operation to only 1.7 dealers. 
In this particular instance the 
amount of selling help given to 
dealers was practically doubled, so 
that under the 1920 plan every 
‘dollar provides selling help for 
1.2 dealers. For this purpose the 
1920 dollar has practically the 
same purchasing power as the 
1919 dollar. This was due prin- 
cipally to variations in the method 
of keeping contact with dealers 
and co-operating with them dur- 
ing the advertising campaign. 

In the case of campaign B, the 
1919 dollar bought 237 insertions. 
If this campaign were exactly du- 
plicated in 1920, a dollar would 
buy 227 insertions. However, the 
1920 dollar will buy slightly in ex- 
cess of 230 insertions—a decrease 
of only 3 per cent in the dollar’s 
purchasing power. This saving is 
due to a rearrangement of the 
schedule, although the same mag- 
azines will be used. 

The 1919 dollar, of campaign B, 
furnished selling co-operation to 
18 dealers. If the 1919 pro- 
gramme were repeated, each dol- 
lar would provide selling help for 
only 1.4 dealers. However, an 
increase was made in the expen- 
diture devoted to this purpose, to- 
gether with a variation in the 
method which resulted in increas- 
ing the efficiency of the 1920 dol- 
lar to the point where it furnishes 
sales co-operation for 2.2 dealers 
—an actual increase in the dollar’s 
purchasing power. 

In the case of campaign C, the 
1919 dollar bought 290 insertions. 
If the 1919 programme were re- 
peated, each dollar would buy 271 
insertions. Due to alterations in 
the list of magazines, the 1920 dol- 
lar will buy 289 insertions—a de- 
crease in purchasing power of 
only four-tenths of 1 per cent. 

For the purpose of dealer co- 
operation, the 1919 dollar supplied 
1.9 dealers. If the 1919 effort 
were duplicated a dollar would 
furnish sales help to 1.5 dealers. 
Even though the 1920 plan con- 
templates a marked increase in the 
volume of sales helps for their 
dealer, the 1920 dollar will fur- 


nish co-operation to 1.5 dealers, 
Due to some changes in the meth- 
od of dealer co-operation the pur- 
chasing power of the 1920 dollar 
is practically the same as that of 
the 1919 dollar. 

Among the three campaigns, the 
greatest decrease in the dollar's 
space-buying power was 5 per 
cent, in the case of campaign “A.” 
There is a special reason for this, 
Black and white space was used 
for about one-third of the total 
number of insertions in 1919. All 
1920 insertions will appear in two 
or four colors. If the same pro- 
portion of black and white space 
were used in 1920 as in 1919, the 
decrease in the dollar’s space-buy- 
ing power would have been ap 
proximately 2 per cent. Whether 
217 insertions, all in colors, may be 
considered as good a buy as 2% 
insertions, of which 75 were black 
and white and 165 in colors, isa 
question which any advertising 
man will answer very readily. 

A thorough knowledge of the 
markets, due to market studies, 
occasional field investigations and 
close contact with sales activities, 
made possible the economical 
changes in the list of advertising 
media and rearrangement of sched- 
ules. The fact that many publish- 
ers can furnish definite, authentic 
and well organized information re- 
garding their publications, the 
markets they reach, and their per- 
formance as advertising media, et- 
ables the national advertiser t 
select and gauge his advertising 
media for a particular purpose, 
much the same as he selects and 
gauges a salesman for his job. 

After observing the three situa- 
tions cited, it seems very clear that 
the proper way to find out -what 
an advertising dollar will buy is 
first to find out what advertising 
costs and then give the dollar a 
little intensive cultivation. 

Comparing . what advertising 
costs, with what the advertising 
dollar will buy, emphasizes a sig- 
nificant difference between adver- 
tising, as a commodity, and other 
commodities. Eggs at one dollar 
a dozen offer no more nourish 
ment than eggs did at ten cents 
a dozen ten years ago. The prit- 
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FIRST IN MILWAUKEE 


During February, The Milwaukee Journal printed more 
lines of advertising than the other two Milwaukee papers 
combined. The following statement tells the story at a 
glance: 


FIRST! 
GRAND TOTAL—The Journal 1,184,028 lines 
111,972 lines more than carried by the other two Milwaukee papers combined 
FIRST! 
TOTAL FOREIGN—The Journal 210,573 lines 
69,215 lines more than printed by any other Milwaukee newspaper. 
FIRST! 
TOTAL LOCAL—The Journal 
27,254 lines more than printed by the other two Milwaukee papers combined. 
FIRST! 
SHOES—The Journal 44,734 lines 
i br go to 280% of the volume printed by the other two Milwaukee papers 
FIRST! 
AUTOMOBILES—The Journal 42,465 lines 
17,112 lines more than the next highest Milwaukee paper 
FIRST! 
DEPARTMENT STORES—tThe Journal. . .231,954 lines 
More than carried by the other two Milwaukee papers combined. 
FIRST! 
FOOD PRODUCTS—tThe Journal 66,934 lines 
17,211 lines more than the other two papers combined. 
FIRST! 
FURNITURE—The Journal 76,934 lines 
52,426 lines more than any other paper. 
FIRST! 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS—tThe Journal .35,260 lines 
The next paper printed 14,590 lines less. 
FIRST! 
WOMEN’S WEAR—The Journal 43,643 lines 
More than carried by the other two Milwaukee papers combined 
FIRST! 


The Journal is First in lineage in every important classification, 
because it is First in results and First in the hearts of Milwaukee. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


HARRY J. GRANT, Publisher R. A. TURNQUIST, Advertising Manager 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


Special Representatives 
New York Chicago 
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cipal reason for increased space 
cost is greater circulation or 
greater values, For a number of 
years the basis of the cost of space 
in the high-grade magazines has 
been fifty cents per agate line per 
100,000 copies. Many magazines 
still charge for black and white 
space on this basis. There is a 
tendency to increase this basis to 
sixty cents per line per 100,000 of 
net paid circulation, but it is not 
universal. 

A number of the leading maga- 
zines have stated repeatedly that 
advertising rates have not been 
high enough for space printed in 
colors to cover the actual cost. 
There have been some marked in- 
creases in the cost of space for 
color advertising in the past few 
months and there will undoubted- 
ly be more within the year. How- 
ever, publications are endeavoring 
to maintain a rate basis of not to 
exceed sixty cents per agate line 
per 100,000 net paid circulation. 
At the same time, the rates for 
color advertising may soon be 
placed upon a “cost plus” basis. 
This means that there will prob- 
ably not be any standard basis for 
color rates, inasmuch as manufac- 
turing costs and purchasing power 
vary with the publishing institu- 
tions. 

Advertisers who. have already 
anticipated their 1920, or even 
1921, requirements, as in the case 
of campaigns A, B and C men- 
tioned above, have saved thou- 
sands of dollars. 

The average national adver- 
tiser who invests the bulk of his 
appropriation in magazine space is 
not affected seriously by the in- 
creased cost of photo engravings, 
printing and lithography. 

In 1919, 7 per cent of the appro- 
priation for campaign A was re- 
quired to cover the cost of draw- 
ings and photo engravings to fill 
the space, 

In 1920, 10 per cent of the ap- 
propriation is needed for draw- 
ings and plates—an increase of 
approximately 50 per cent in the 
cost of this item. 

The cost of printing has shown 
the biggest increases since 1918. 
A very careful study of the print- 
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ing and engraving situation by the 
Graphic Arts Club of Cleveland 
makes some rather startling rey- 
elations. Since 1916 the average 
cost of printing paper has in- 
creased 125 per cent and inks 75 
per cent. During this period the 
price of engravings and electro- 
types has exactly doubled and 
wages in the printing industry 
have almost doubled. Skilled 
laborer’s wages have been in- 
creased 80-90 per cent and un- 
skilled labor as high as 132 per 
cent, There have been no de- 
creases whatever in these items. 

Although advertising men and 
advertising agencies are no less 
susceptible to dollar eggs, high 
rents and strikes of various de- 
nominations than others, it is not 
amiss to point out the advantages 
to advertisers of agency service 
at a time when advertising costs 
are mounting. Familiarity with 
the publishing situation and the 
possibilities for 1920 resulted, in 
the case of campaigns A, B and C 
mentioned above, in the savings 
of thousands of dollars for clients. 

In spite of the fact that print- 
ing and engraving costs have in- 
creased tremendously, the agency’s 
familiarity with a variety of ef- 
fectual methods of dealer co- 
operation and the ability to adapt 
the economical methods to a given 
situation have effected many sav- 
ings for advertisers. In other 
words, agency service is increas- 
ing the efficiency of the advertis- 
ing dollar. 


Mail-Order Business Has 
Record Start 


Sears Roebuck & Co. and Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. experienced the 
most profitable period in their histories 
last year. The indications for this year. 
judging from reports of sales for Jan- 
uary and February, are that 1929 will 
be an even more successful year than 
1919. 

Sears Roebuck & Co. report sales in 
January at $29,490,976, an increase of 
$9,881,649 over January, 1919; while 
sales last month were $28,202,067, an 
increase of $12,290,829 over February, 
1919. Montgomery Ward & Co. report 
an increase in February sales of ap- 
proximately 51 per cent over February, 
1919, while the increase for January 
and February combined was about 45 
+ eee over the same two months in 
1919, 
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BALTIMORE 
Is Forging Ahead 


Baltimore has a present estimated pop- 
ulation of 725,000 and is the trading cen- 
ter of an extensive rich, agricultural and 
manufacturing section never so prosper- 
ous as now. 


For five years Baltimore’s varied indus- 
tries have profited tremendously. Her 
people are earning enormous wages. High- 
er standards of living have become gen- 
eral. Baltimore, with plenty of money 
and the willingness to spend it, offers ad- 
vertisers an attractive opportunity. 


The line of least resistance to this inor- 
dinately prosperous and active market— 
the only advertising line needed to secure 
confidence and patronage in Baltimore, is 
The Sunpapers — Morning, Evening, 
Sunday. 

You can’t cover Baltimore without us- 


ing The Sunpapers. You can cover Bal- 
timore with The Sunpapers alone for 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


Morning Evening Sunday 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN, 
Times Bidg., New York Tribune Bidg., Chicago. 
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f 
The women in 650,000 
representative farm 

homes read and benefit 

by Farm and Home. The 

absorbing March num- 

ber is typical of what 

our readers have learned 

to expect. 











More Leisure 


Better Health 


The woman on the farm to-day is not the 
overburdened, toil-weary human that her 
mother and her grandmother were. She’s 
animated—ambitious—full of life and 
sparkle. She has time for recreation, so 
she enjoys better health. 


In keeping inwardly sound and outwardly 
attractive she depends to a great extent 
upon the helpful columns of Farm and 
Home. Dr. Eleanor W. Mellen, a recog- 
nized authority, contributes to a regular 
department, “The Clinic,” besides indi- 
vidual articles on ‘Good Grooming for 
Women.” 
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pf the Farm Wife 


Farm and Home has as broad an appeal to 
its women readers as to the men _ folks. 
‘Several practical useful departments appear 
regularly in the “most widely quoted farm 
paper.” And they are religiously followed. 








A Few Farm and Home Features: 









The Clinic The Good Housekeeper 
(Dr. Mellen) The Family Circle 
The Needleworker (Matter of interest to young 
Home Dressmaking and old) 
“Dream House” Ideas Good Grooming for Women 
(Home Improvements) (Dr. Mellen) 





Reach This 
Brisk Market 


The washing machine and the vacuum cleaner 
have joined the sewing machine as indispen- 
sables in the farm home. There are the every- 
day needs such as toilet articles, furniture, 
foodstuffs and wearables. And there are the 
pleasure-bringers such as the motor car and 
the talking machine. The farm wife and her 
husband are business partners. So her in- 
fluence in deciding family expenditures is 
tremendous. 












Appeal to this go-ahead market of 650,000 prosperous 
farm homes. You will find great responsive power 
there—and a minimum of resistance. Rate after 
issue of August, 1920, $3.50 per line. Present rate, 
$3 a line. 










30 N. Michigan Ave. Springfield, 315 Fourth Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. Mass. New York City 
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Advertising to Remove the Stigma 
of Profiteer 


Faced with Intolerable Labor Conditions, the Clothing Industry Turns to 
Paid Publicity to Win Public’s Sympathy 


By G. A. 


HE reaction—or perhaps it 

would better be called the re- 
bellion—against high prices, which 
was told about in a recent Print- 
ers’ INK article, is beginning to 
make itself seriously felt in the 
clothing trade. So much so that the 
National Association of Clothiers, 
which is made up of clothing man- 
ufacturers, is planning a national 
consumer advertising campaign 
with the object of trying to con- 
vince the people that the clothing 
retailer is not a profiteer. 

The fact of the matter is that 
the people are not buying clothing 
to-day in anything like the ordi- 
nary volume. The retailer is 
scared and nervous. He is afraid 
to commit himself to any extent 
on orders for future delivery at 
prices that will force him to ask 
his customers to pay more even 
than the present high prices. If 
they balk now, what may they be 
expected to do when retail prices 
are 50 per cent higher, as many 
predict will be the case? Ap- 
parently “the nation of senseless 
spendthrifts,” as Secretary Mere- 
dith called it in a recent Chicago 
address, is getting into its right 
mind even if it is not clothed as 
well as formerly. 

When this agitation against 
high retail prices began to pinch 
the retailer a few months ago, it 
was only the occasional authority 
who would concede the possibility 
of much harm being done by it in 
manufacturing or jobbing circles 
for some time to come. The 
clothing manufacturers were sold 
up for a considerable time ahead. 
They couldn’t begin to handle the 
business that was forced in upon 
them and they felt they had no 
cause for concern. 

A leading clothing manufac- 
turer discovered the other day 


that he no longer needed to oper- 
49 


Nichols 


ate on an overtime basis. His 
shop working along on regular 
hours was able to take care of the 
business very nicely. This is 
plenty of evidence that people’s 
disinclination to buy clothes at 
steadily rising prices is being felt 
at the source. 

Does this mean that the in- 
evitable price crisis which shall 
bring a general readjustment is 
near? The writer does not pre- 
sume to say. It would be guess- 
work and one man’s guess is as 
good as another’s. All that can 
be done is to state cold hard facts 
and let them speak for themselves. 


WOULD JUSTIFY PRICE SKYROCKET- 
ING IN ADVERTISING 


Through the courtesy of some 
leading Chicago clothing men, 
Printers’ INK was enabled to 
look behind the scenes in the 
clothing business and see at first 
hand some of the reasons for the 
proposed advertising campaign. 
This investigation made plain the 
reasons for high prices and 
showed how inevitable must be 
the increase which will be im- 
posed upon the retailers this year 
in place of the reduction which 
they hoped for as a solution for 
their difficulties. It shows why 
there is such a lively realization 
in some quarters that something 
out of the ordinary must be done 
to convince the people that the 
high prices of clothing arise from 
natural causes and are not 
brought about by profiteering on 
the part of the retailer. 

The truth is that the retailer to 
a certain degree has brought his 
punishment upon himself. If he 
had been content to hase his retail 
prices strictly upon his cost and 
his overhead they still would have 
been high enough. But here and 
there Mr. Retailer, influenced too 
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much by the prevailing tendency 
to edge up on everything, lost his 
head and made his retail prices 
far exceed the limits. of good 
sense and fairness. To say that 
there has been no profiteering 
among retail clothiers is to betray 
a lack of candor or ignorance of 
the facts. 

This profiteering has been done 
mainly with clothing that was not 
known to the people by name. 
Dealers handling the advertised 
and weli-known lines have as a 
general thing been fair with their 
prices, putting them up only as 
they were forced. They could not 
profiteer to any great extent even 
if they wanted to because the 
manufacturers would not allow it. 

But this sporadic profiteering 
only accentuated an already seri- 
ous condition and has helped bring 
the clothing retailers generally 
face to face with a decidedly ugly 
outlook. 

Several manufacturers have 
told Printers’ INK within the last 
two weeks that they would be 
more than glad to reduce their 


prices to the retailer if they pos- 
sibly could, but that their produc- 
tion costs ever since the war had 
increased to an extent that made 


this entirely impossible. They 
feel the only way is to advertise 
the facts in the case candidly and 
completely to the people and thus 
absolve the average retailer from 
blame. 

The original plan was for the 
National Association of Clothiers 
to run the consumer advertising 
over its own name, thus making 
the pleading of the retailer’s case 
come directly from headquarters. 
Some leading members of the as- 
sociation objected to this on thé 
ground that it would only be add- 
ing fuel to the flame. It then 
was decided to work out the de- 
tails of the campaign in co-opera- 
tion with the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Clothiers. A joint 
committee representing the two 
associations now has the matter 
in conference. The necessity for 
the advertising has been recog- 
nized by both and its general plan 
agreed upon. 


The Printers’ INK representa- 
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tive, in being permitted to make 
the above mentioned behind-the 
scenes investigation of high and 
rising clothing prices, found the 
situation in many respects re- 
markable and amazing. The facts 
will be set down here without any 
attempt to moralize. The reader 
can draw his own conclusions, 


THE WEARER OF CLOTHES LOSES AT 
EVERY TURN 


There is in the clothing manu 
facturing business to-day a labor 
condition so radical as to suggest 
Bolshevism. In their new found 
and unexpected prosperity the gar- 
ment workers are simply running 
away with themselves. They are 
irresponsible to an extent that re- 
minds one of Trotzky or Bela 
Kun. 

A short time ago the cutters in 
the clothing factory of Hart 
Schaffner & Marx went on strike, 
This was one of the strikes that 
are not mentioned in the news- 
papers and which are occurring 
every day. 

Its immediate cause was the 
abolition of overtime work and 
the “laying up” of fall and spring 
clothing in mixed lots. 

The cutters apparently had the 
idea that the house, by working 
in its fall clothing in a manner 
that seemed to be ahead of the 
schedule, would bring about a con- 
dition whereby there would be not 
so much work later on. They 
were content to go ahead working 
on the spring lines and even to 
work overtime, since overtime 
means 50 per cent more pay. But 
they objected to doing any work 
on next fall’s goods because this 
would ténd to bring. the produc- 
tion up something near normal. 
The workers could stand almost 
anything rather than see the fac 
tory’s output increase. 

So they quit. 

There was no question of wages 
involved, no. matter of working 
conditions and no violation of any 
of the multitude of union regula- 
tions, 

The union decided that the 
workers were wrong and ordered 
them back on the job. It was sev- 
eral days before they would go 
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In Automobiles 


During 1919, the Plain Dealer 
printed 1,144,636 lines of Automo- 
bile advertising—a gain of 613,590 
lines over 1918. The Plain Dealer 
carried more automobile advertising 
than any other Cleveland newspaper 
and almost as much as all the other 
Cleveland papers combined. 


No wonder The Plain Dealer leads 
in Automobile Advertising; it is read 
every day, every week, every year, 
in more of the worth-while homes 
of Cleveland and Northern Ohio 
than any other newspaper. That's 
why The Plain Dealer leads in 
eighteen classifications—why it prints 
more advertising, national, local and 
classified, than any other Cleveland 
paper—why it is the dominant 
medium of Northern Ohio. 


The Plain Dealer 


CLEVELAND 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 


JOHN B. WOODWARD JOHN GLASS 
Times Bldg., New York Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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back. They defied the union just 
as the union is being defied by 
groups in practically every cloth- 
ing shop in Chicago, By the time 
the thing was adjusted there was 
a serious loss of time and an in- 
terference with the firm’s output 
that really amounted to some- 
thing. 

In another factory the foreman 
noticed one morning that a cer- 
tain group of workers was idle. 

“What’s the matter? Why don’t 
you start in?” he asked. 

“We have got to have fifteen 
dollars a week more pay,” re- 
plied the spokesman for the group. 

The firm’s labor adjuster was 
called up in an effort to settle the 
controversy. The matter of wage 
regulations has been taken out of 
the foremen’s hands so that the 
garment workers may not find it 
quite so easy to impose their will 
upon the foremen. 

The labor adjuster informed the 
workers that they were getting 
the regular union scale, together 
with time and a half for overtime 
work. The scale was being paid 
in conformity with an agreement 
signed by the union officials. 

“Therefore,” he said, “you will 
have to go back to work. Your 
union will force you to.” 

The spokesman for the group 
pleasantly remarked that the 
union could go to a certain well- 
known warm place. The dissatis- 
fied ones walked out and the plant 
was practically tied up for a week 
while the union officials were try- 
ing to force the men back to work. 
Finally they returned. 

These are only a couple of 
strike incidents out of a possible 
score or more that could be writ- 
ten about here. In practically 
every large clothing factory in 
Chicago dissatisfied groups are 
likely to quit work any time dur- 
ing the day and throw the whole 
producing machine out of gear 
just to back up some preposterous 
wage demand which the union will 
not in any way countenance or 
allow. 

The clothing workers’ union is 
a well-managed affair, Almost 
without exception the manufactur- 
ing tailors say its operating 


make good on it. 
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heads are conservative and re. 
sponsible and that they make an 
honest effort to carry out the wage 
agreements they make with en- 
ployers. They are not at all back- 
ward or modest either in the size 
or frequency of their wage de- 
mands but when they make a 
contract they do their best to 
Despite the 
good record the union has made 
in getting wage increases and im- 
provements in working conditions, 
certain groups of clothing work- 
ers seemingly go out of their way 
to flout it at every possible op- 
portunity. The union seems to be 
rapidly losing its authority over 
the radical element in the cloth- 
ing workers’ ranks. 

It does not take a very keen 
observer to see that some insidi- 
ous and dangerous influence per- 
meates the clothing workers. It 
seems to be of the ultra I. W. W. 
type.. The ease with which big 
wage increases have been secured 
for the last two or three years 
apparently has gone to the work- 
ers’ heads and robbed them of 
much of their responsibility and 
sense of proportion. The “wob- 
bly” proselytes thus find a fruitful 
field for their dangerous propa- 
ganda. Large numbers of cloth- 
ing workers are Bolshevists by 
nature, inclination and training, 

This, and not the union attitude, 
is the dangerous thing that the 
clothing industry is fighting right 
now—the thing that destroys sta- 
bility and makes constantly in- 
creasing cost of production about 
the only certain thing that the in- 
dustry can look forward to in the 
immediate future. 

“I do not presume to be able 
td say what this influence is,” said 
one manufacturer to Printers’ 
InK, “but I do know that a power- 
ful, disquieting element has, dur- 
ing the last few months, been in- 
troduced into the ranks of the 
clothing workers. If we had only 
the union to contend with we 
would know what to do. For one, 
I believe the union acts fairly. 
At least this has been the experi- 
ence in our firm, But these radi- 
cal groups with their eternal de- 

(Continued on page 57) 
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*“Here Comes the Bride” 


Every year they come. Something like 
1,500,000 of them. And remember, they 
always come to the Home Furnisher and 
Furniture Merchant. 

This means an average in new homes 
only of 50 new customers for each of the 
nation’s 30,000 Home Furnishers and Fur- 
niture Merchants. 

To furnish even a modest home today 
costs close to $1,000. 

This means that each merchant’s share 
of “outfit” business alone is $50,000 per 
year. A total of $150,000,000 a year is 
spent for equipment of new homes. 

In home needs and comforts and con- 
veniences the Furniture Merchant and 
Home Furnisher comes first. He is the 
logical man for products in this line. 

A campaign in the Furniture Record will 
get distribution for your product among 
the ablest of these merchants. 


Write for portfolio of facts 


PERIODICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





GheGrand Rapids 


Furnitare Record 


A paper with true dealer influence 
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“We take fourteen papers and there is 
always a family row over Capper’s 
Weekly when it comes. They all want 
it first.” 


“IT have been a reader of Capper’s 
Weekly for the last four years. No 
Periodical that comes into our home 
gives us more satisfaction and pleasure.” 


“Your splendid paper has come to us 
for more than a year. We look for it 
eagerly each week and read it every bit, 
even the ads. Capper’s Weekly is the 
best all-round paper I ever saw.” 


“I asked mother how she liked Capper’s 
Weekly and she said ‘We all like it just 
fine’ and my dear old dad butted in and 
said that one story in the last issue was 
worth more than the cost of the paper 
for the whole year.” 


These are just a few of the many spontaneous expressions of 
readers’ appreciation, received in every mail. 


CAPPERS WEEKLY 


(Member A.B.C.) 
More than 315,000 subscribers 








It is more than a newspaper—it is a journal of pungent com- 
ment. It makes its appeal to substantial Midwest families by 
giving them the cream of vivid human interest happenings, 
facts and information, and presenting it tersely and graphically. 
Line for line it is the most closely read paper of the Midwest. 
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“The excellent service rendered by your adver- 
tising department in_real result-producing pros- 
pects, has exceeded our expectations. It will 
no doubt interest you to know that we have re- 
ceived more inquiries thru your paper in pro- 
portion to the cost, than thru any other me- 
dium.” 
(Automobile Training School_Name on 
request ) 


“Each month that our 5-line ad has run in 
Capper’s Weekly I have received at least 100 
replies, and this, in my opinion is an exceed- 
ingly fine record, for the reason that during 
the past three and one-half years I have used 
papers in every part of the United States, and 
never in my experience has it‘been my privilege 
to receive such returns from an ad in any pub- 
lication.” 

(Life Insurance Agency—Name on request) 


A big national advertiser of the Midwest (name 
on request), recently told us that he kept a 
scrap book of the “good things” in Capper’s 
Weekly until his wife told him that he was 
clipping nearly all of it and suggested it would 
be easier to keep a file of the entire paper. 
Naturally he finds that it pays him to use big 
space in Capper’s Weekly every year. 


A few of the many letters received from our advertisers. 


(Member A.B.C.) 
More than 315,000 subscribers 


Topeka, Kansas 


Advertising Rates: 


am meen Mabe ss AA ied $ 1.00 

i Full page (2240 lines)............... 1792.00 
' NN Watt cealew redwooctaneig chaee 952.00 
RR URN aiid ins ttdindcncddiwnainin 504.00 











Arthur Capper, Publisher; Marco Morrow, Assistant Publisher 
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A Gold Mine! = 


Some 15 or 20 years ago advertisers began to fer 
realize that the Farm Papers of this country a 
offered them a market practically untouched 
at the time. The results from that “swing the 
over” to the Farm Papers must have been extremely 
satisfactory, judging by the huge volume of adver- 
tising now carried in the Farm Press. 










The Foreign Language market of today offers 
advertisers of standard American trade marked 
goods just as big opportunities as did the Farm 
Papers years ago. We can put you in touch with 
a circulation of over 8,000,000 not duplicated through 
the use of any other media. Because of enormous 
W wage increases the Foreign born in this country have 
| the means now to purchase beyond necessities. They 
are buying on a price basis chiefly, since they have 
little or no knowledge of trade marks. 












Your message to this group will find an unusually 
responsive audience ready for suggestions as to how 
best to spend their money. We shall welcome the 
opportunity to discuss advertising in one or a thou- 
sand papers, either by letter or by a personal call. 







Zze American Association or 
Foreign Language Newspapers a 


Richard i Waldo, Gen.Mgr 


Peoples Gas Building Hickox Building Littie Building Woolworth Building ‘ 
Chicago. lt Clevetand.O Boston. Mass New York 
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mands for increases have pro- 
duced a demoralizing affect which 
keeps the whole industry in con- 
stant turmoil. Some shops, rather 
than see their output fall down, 
make peace with these rebels, 
which means that.they grant their 
demands, This news gets out and 
then the other employers suffer. 
The end is by no means in sight. 
There is to be another wage con- 
ference soon which I presume will 
result as usual in a blanket in- 
crease. This will make the radi- 
cals all the more certain of their 
stand and there will be no end to 
the resulting warfare. 

“I ought right now to be mak- 
ing prices on goods for next fall’s 
delivery but for the life of me I 
do not know what prices to make. 
I know what it costs me to pro- 
duce these goods to-day but I 
don’t know what it will cost next 
week, About the only thing I do 
know is that if there is any change 
at all it will be in the nature of 
an increase.” 

This condition about which the 
manufacturer speaks has brought 
about an arrogant attitude that 


is rapidly getting beyond all 


bounds. Where the garment 
workers used to approach their 
employers with respect and even 
timidity and ask for a raise of 
fifty cents or a dollar a week they 
now bluster up and demand al- 
most anything. If there is any 
argument at all over granting 
their demands they walk out. 
They have money—a new experi- 
ence for them—and a few days’ 
vacation will not worry them 
at all, 

Have the 
money ? 

A presser in a Chicago cloth- 
ing factory did some slovenly 
work on a coat. The foreman took 
the coat back to him, pointed out 
the defects and ordered him to 
press it over. 

The presser hit the foreman 
between the eyes and knocked 
him down. His head struck the 
corner of a table and he was made 
unconscious. 

One of the firm’s designers- who 
is deputized to make arrests took 
the belligerent presser to a police 


garment workers 
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station and had him booked on a 
charge of felonious assault. 

“Do I get out on bond?” the 
presser asked when he was ar- 
raigned, 

“Yes. Your bond will be $500,” 
was the reply. 

The presser reached down into 
his trouser’s pocket and pulled 
out a roll of bills amounting to 
more than . He put up the 
$500, went back to the shop, re- 
sumed his work and got away 
with it, 

He probably will be fined $25 
or so—a mere detail to him. 

And then the manufacturers 
say there is a constantly increas- 
ing cost in materials—something 
they did not expect to see after 
the war. The writer did not make 
a personal investigation as to 
these costs but sees no reason to 
doubt the word of the reputable 
manufacturers who gave them to 
him, 

A member of one firm who is 
in charge of the manufacturing 
end of his concern’s activities 
named a long list of materials 
from worsteds down to sleeve lin- 
ings upon which since the war 
there had been increases as high 
as 50 per cent. 

Six months ago this firm was 
paying 37 cents a yard for a cer- 
tain kind of sleeve lining ma- 
terial. On the day of the writer’s 
visit it had received a consign- 
ment of the same material for 
which it had to pay 52 cents a 
yard. This it is declared gives 
one a fair idea of the emptiness of 
the hope that with the lightening 
up of wartime merchandising con- 
ditions the cost of raw materials 
would decline. 


WHERE WILL IT END? 


“Surely this sort of thing can’t 
go on indefinitely,” it was sug- 
gested to the manufacturer just 
quoted, “When do you think it 
will end, anyway, and how will 
it end?” 

“Well,” he replied, “I suppose 
I will be regarded as a wild-eyed 
radical when I say this. But it 
is my honest belief that this situ- 
ation will keep up until the peo- 
ple, including people like you and 
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me, will refuse to pay the prices 
that are demanded. I don’t mean 
only clothing now. I mean shoes, 
hats, haberdashery and all articles 
of apparel for men, women and 
children. When this independent 
attitude of the wearer works 
along far enough then the retailer 
naturally is going to quit buying, 
just as he would in times of finan- 
cial panics, crop failures or other 
causes, and which, by the way, 
he is threatening to do right now. 
When our customers quit buying 
of us—or if they do—then all we 
can do is shut up shop. This will 
throw the garment workers out 
of jobs. After they have spent 
their money they will be clamor- 
ing to get back. Then will come 
about a period of readjustment 
that will enable things to be made 
over in a sane way.” 

There are others of a less radi- 
cal tendency who express the be- 
lief that there will be a gradual 
downward trend in clothing costs 
beginning perhaps with next fall. 
Pin these people down te details, 
however, and ask them for their 
reasons and you find that their 
predictions are based upon hope 
rather than upon conviction. 

The thing may work out this 
way in some industries. But a 
lot of smart and well-informed 
clothing men do not see how this 
possibly can be the case in the 
clothing business. Indeed, when 
one gets a line on the labor situa- 
tion and the rule of the radicals 
among the garment workers he 
cannot but agree with the manu- 
facturers who, like the one just 
quoted, look for a grand smash-up 
and a making over on the rule of 
force. 

If the garment workers Could 
be induced, bulldozed or scared in- 
to stopping somewhere then there 
might be some chance for a grad- 
ual, logical, peaceful readjust- 
ment. 

But will they? 

“Personally,” said a member of 
a big Chicago firm, “I believe that 
advertising can be utilized to re- 
move the stigma of profiteering 
from the clothing industry. If 
people can be induced to believe 
in the clothing retailer, maybe the 
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thing can be worked through. 
The trouble is people believe they 
are being charged unfair prices 
that have been arbitrarily and ar- 
tifically made high through the 
greed of manufacturers and re 
tailers—especially the retailers, 
We want them to see that the 
prices, though high, are fair, 
Meanwhile it cannot be denied 
that the retailers are nervous, 
The cause of this nervousness is 
the utmost conservatism of the 
people in buying clothing.” 

“Is this condition in the retail 
clothing business the beginning of 
the end—the signal for a revolu- 
tion in merchandising that will 
end in panic?” this manufacturer 
was asked. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“I wish I knew,” he replied. 
“Perhaps.” 

The writer promised not to 
moralize, prophesy or draw in- 
ferences. An effort has been 
made here to portray conditions 
in the clothing manufacturing 
business as they are understood 
by leaders in that industry. All 
clothing men will not agree of 
course. 

But whatever may be ther 
viewpoint as to the gravity of the 
situation they are at last pretty 
much a unit in recognizing and 
admitting a condition in the re 
tail field which six months ago 
some of them scouted as being 
impossible, 

Anyway they are turning te 
ward advertising as a means o 
working against it. 


A. J. Pitts Will Direct De 
troit Anti-Fraud Activities 


: fraudulent 
financial advertising, the Better Busi 


In a campaign against 
ness Bureau of the Detroit Aderait 
Club has named Alfred J. Pitts 
financial editor of the Detroit Times 
as executive secretary. 


T. A. Peck in Stock and Bond 
Advertising 
T. A. Peck, recently with the 
Studios, New York, is now with F. ¢ 
Abbott, stock and bond house, Char 
lotte, N. C., in an advertising and 
capacity. 
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Heart-Throb Advertising that 
Found a Flat 


How George Long Got a Place to Live for His Wife and Babies 


It has been proved very often 
in department-store advertising 
that it sometimes takes but one 
advertisement to open the purse- 
strings of the female of the 
species. How long does it take 
to reach the heart-strings of a 
landlord? Three insertions seems 
to be the answer, if the experi- 
ence of George S. Long, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is any criterion. 
For two months or more, Long 
hunted a flat from which children 
were not barred, and where rent 
was reasonable. Any man in the 
United States who has had a 
similar experience knows what a 
fine chance Mr. Long had. He 
has two children, one seven weeks 
old and the other fifteen months 
old. Having tried every method 
known to him, including the des- 
perate one of sleuthing a moving- 
van, Mr. Long finally came to-the 
idea that perhaps the modern 
force of advertising could find a 
man with two children a place 
to live, where the rent was rea- 
sonable, He wasn’t ashamed of 
his children so he didn’t apologize 
for them in his advertising. His 
first copy, which ran in the Cin- 
cinnati Post, was as follows: 


A Young Couple 


Two Precious Gifts of God 
wish to rent 3- or 4-room flat. Mt. Au- 
burn, Avondale, Walnut Hills; refer- 
ences furnished. GEO. S. LONG, 
Avon 2744-L. 


Then leading up to the heart- 
strings of the landlords of Cin- 
cinnati, the second advertisement 
said im part: 

FOUR HUMAN BEINGS 


(Young Couple and Two Babies) 
Want 3- or 4-room flat, etc. 


And a third one came out and 
definitely mentioned that well- 
known organ which is supposed 
to influence our actions when they 
are kind ones. It is pleasant to be 


able to record there are landlords 
with hearts in Cincinnati, and that 
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they respond to advertising. Long 
found his landlord with a heart, 
who has no objection to welcom- 
ing the two “precious gifts of 
God” into his flat. In fact, as the 
Cincinnati Post comments, he 
found sixteen of him. He spent 
a happy and pleasant day answer- 
ing the telephone and listening to 
landlords whose better natures 
had been played upon by adver- 
tising. Three of them told him 
that they ordinarily do not want 
children in their flats, because 
children break and scratch things 
up, but they said that they just 
couldn’t resist his copy. Each of 
the sixteen is quoted as saying: 
“You’re welcome to take my flat. 
We won’t mind the children.” 
Any man or woman, who has 


had the experience of being turned 


down by a long list of landlords 
because he happens to have chil- 
dren and is told that if he pos- 
sessed a Pomeranian, a white rab- 
bit, a green cockatoo or cats he 
would be accepted, will be inter- 
ested in reading of the results of 
Mr. Long’s advertising. If there 
are sixteen landlords in each 
city whose heart-strings can be 
touched by advertising, and if 
enough apartment seekers adver- 
tise to reach them, perhaps the 
national ban on babies can be 
lifted; and paid advertising can 
add one more star to its crown. 





Fred Webster Heads Gardner 
Paper Co. 


Fred Webster, who recently resigned 
as advertising manager of the American 
Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass., 
has been made president of The Gard- 
ner Pa Company, Holyoke, Mass. 
Mr. Webster had been ertising man- 
rd of the American Writing Paper 

ompany for 2 — = of thirteen years. 


Kelley Agency H Has Chicago 
Office 


The Martin V. Kelley Company, ad- 
eons agency, Tol O., has es 
tablished an office in Chicago, under the 
man?e~ement of H. E. Remington. 
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Rio de Janeiro, the hub of 
Brazilian commerce, has a 
population of over 1,000,000. 
A large amount of their ma- 
chines, staple products and 
luxuries is supplied by the 


United States. Among import- 
ing houses in Rio de Janeiro, 
the AMERICAN EXPORT- 
ER’S Portuguese edition is 
regarded as the Buyers’ 
Guide for American products. 





The 1400 advertisers 
in the AMERICAN 
EXPORTER reach every 
foreign market from 
South America to the 


Far East. 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


Established 1877 


17 BATTERY PLACE 


NEW YORK 
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Now that the railroads have been restored 
to private ownership, the public will watch 
with keenest interest their return to their 
highest efficiency. Advertising will tell us 
of their latest developments, and again 
solicit the travel of our business men and 
our pleasure seekers. Ethridge ideas and 
Ethridge artists have and will greatly add 
to the effectiveness of such advertising. 








——— ee 
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ESSOCIATION OF ARTISTS 


w York Stucios - Twenty-three East Twenty-sixth St. 
ycago Studios ~ ~- One Forty North Dearborn Street 
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AN ACTIVE 
BUYING MARKET 


Dealers alive to advantages of 
handling advertised products. 


Residents of city responsive 
to advertising. 


"THE DAILY STATES 


LARGE CIRCULATION CONCENTRATED IN THE CITY 
Suburban New Orleans is too limited and scattered 
to economically merchandise and advertise to. 
The city circulation of the Daily States will pro- 
duce quicker, more profitable returns at a lower 
cost. 


Want More Information? 


ee 


New Orleans 


STATES 


EVENING SUNDAY 














REMARKABLE advertising 
fh campaign is now running in 
general periodicals—in color. 

I refer to Armstrong’s Lino- 
lum, and my reason for saying it, 
is that a homely product, inher- 
ently, or at least one that is not 
commonly associated with the 
highly artistic, has been put on a 
plane with the choicest perfume 
or the most gorgeous furniture. 

In its early days, linoleum was, 
as we have said, a rather homely 
subject. It was something we put 
on the floor in the kitchen, or in 
the pantry. 

Nobody ever thought of men- 
tioning it in the same breath with 
an imported rug or de luxe wall 
paper. 

It was just plain, ordinary lino- 
leum. 

Then the Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany realized that there were 
other purposes for linoleum than 
on the kitchen floor. It could 
be made serviceable and it could 
be beautiful, as well. 

Working on this theory, de- 
signers were set to work, color 
specialists inspired and the entire 
organization equipped to make 
linoleum mean more, as a house- 
hold word, than it had ever meant 
in the past. 

An “Armstrong Bureau of In- 
terior Decoration” was inaugurat- 
ed. Any housewife could write in 
om any subject and secure the help 
of experts. 

Frank Alvah Parsons, president 
of the New York School of Fine 
and Applied Art, wrote a special 
book, “The Art of Home Furnish- 
ing and Decoration.” and this bro- 
chure, filled with elaborate color 
plates, could be had at very much 

than its actual cost. 

slogan was adopted — “For 
Every Room in the House.” 
Armstrong dealer-helps are 














Atmosphere for the “Common- 
Place” Product 


er) 
fairy Isles and Spice-Laden Air Called to Mind by a Can of Shredded 
Coconut—Anything from Linoleum to Tomato Ketchup,Can Dx 
Given Romance, If You Give the Artisg 3 Chtnye.;: 
7. ve r4 


By W. H. Heath 





bright, so attractive and so un- 
5 


among the most’ extensive ‘arid 
elaborate of those of the great 
national advertiser. Hundreds of 
illustrated electros were immedi- 
ately prepared, following the 
seasons, and these cuts did not 
confine their attention to the 
kitchen! 

Material was prepared for the 
man who sells linoleum, instruct- 
ing him in the gentle art of con- 
vincing Mrs. Housekeeper that 
there really was a linoleum for 
every room in the house. 

And then came full color 
pages in women’s publications of 
a kind never before seen for a like 
product. 

All of which leads up to the 
providing of atmosnhere for a so- 
called “homely product.” The 
Armstrong companv has shown 
how it can be done. 


A NEW ATMOSPHERE FOR LINOLEUM 


One by one, every room in an 
average home, has been taken up 
by this campaign. 

An artist, equipped to paint the 
subjects from a thorough knowl- 
edge of interior decoration, mod- 
ern furnishings and color, was set 
to the task. It is interesting to 
see that this advertiser believes 
the way to sell one product is to 
emphasize others. Therefore, in 
each room interior, the furnish- 
ings are as complete and as hand- 
some and as modern as they can 
be made. 

A woman can benefit by follow- 
ing the series, for occasionally 
pages give a hint concerning the 
reclaiming of a discarded room, 
or the making over of one that 
has never satisfied. 

One advertisement, in line with 
this policy, is captioned, “Why 
not make over your attic room 
like this?” The illustration is so 
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usual that any woman might well 
adopt the suggestion. - 

At least three-fourths of the 
large. picture is a detailed show- 
irg Cf 4éw to furnish that attic 
roont—beds, chairs, wall covering, 
draperies, wamps; etc. The lino- 
sur. realy ‘comes ‘last. Nor do 
‘the sRowiags of he product ever 
*for a. moment “jump out of the 
devign.” .-They are presented nor- 
mially, naturally and without the 
least affectation. 

In this, as in all the advertise- 
ments of the series, it is the sur- 
roundings, the atmosphere, the 
embellishments, that give charac- 
ter to the linoleum. 

Before the Armstrong idea came 
into being, it had been a not un- 
common practice for linoleum ad- 
vertising to be made up of ap- 
proximately the same set ingredi- 
ents; rolls of the floor cover, 
squares of the different patterns, 
and perhaps an occasional room 
equipped with it. It was by rais- 
ing the artistic standard of the 
atmosphere that the Armstrong 
display was really made beautiful 
and appealing. 

Here was a case where a manu- 
facturer had an article that was 
not, on its face, as adaptable to 
idealistic illustration as many 
others. Yet remarkable results 
have been achieved by the use of 
a little common sense. Other 
floor covering houses are doing 
equally progressive work in this 
direction, but the Armstrong 
series, as now running is indica- 
tive of the best. There is just 
one catch in the entire scheme— 
the art work must be of the super- 
lative type. 


OTHER EXAMPLES OF CREATED 
ATMOSPHERE 


A dozen years ago, what woman 
would have expected to run 
through her favorite periodical 
and see, associated with a can of 
shredded coconut, vistas of tropic 
islands, tall palms, reaching into 
colorful skies, the deep, deep blue 
of far seas, and natives bearing 
freshly-picked stocks from the in- 
terior? More than likely. at that 
period, the picture of the con- 
tainer was all. Her imagination 
was compelled to do the rest. 
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To-day, manufacturers of pro. 
ucts, which, in themselves do no 
seem to contain many drama 
elements, study their subjects unjj 
they do find something. Ty 
Baker’s Coconut color advertising 
shows what can be done when; 
genuine attempt is made. 

And, when you stop to think of 
it, these visualizations of quaint 
and relative themes assist in ty 

ways ; an appetite is unconsciom) 
created for the product and a fee. 
ing of assurance established, thy 
the merchandise is pure, whok 
some, genuine. 

The Curtice Brothers Compan 
maker of Blue Label Ketchup, « 
just beginning an “atmospher 
campaign” of a high order. 

While the bottle, retouched i 
an unusual way, to bring out th 
richness of its contents, is a for. 
ground feature of all pages, oi 
equal importance in every display 
is a panel containing “class e- 
vironment.” 

It may be an elaborate scene it 
a dining room at the Ritz, or: 
swagger yachting party, or guest 
arriving at a stately colonial hom 
but always the feeling of ultn 
refinement is in evidence. A mex 
display of the container, or th 
ketchup served on dishes woul! 
never achieve the same handsom 
result. 

When foods are advertised, tk 
need of elaborating upon ther 
source is, of course, multiplied 
Thus, in a campaign such as th 
Fruit Growers Canning Compan 
has recently inaugurated, the a 
vertisement in colors for fas 
berry jam would naturally allor 
the showing of a pretty girl in: 
luxuriant berry patch, actually 
picking the raspberries. In ths 
case, photographs were taken @ 
the grounds, and hand-colored. 

The same tvpe of clevernes 
enters into the serial idea of illu 
trations for Diamond Crystal sal 

It only remained for an inver 
tive-idea man to conceive the pla 
of tilting the package against ? 
dark back-ground. high in the a 
and pouring the crystal-clear si 
in a living stream, down up0 
snow-capped mountains, upd 
glacier peaks and into sunny 
ley ways. Shaker Salt at ont 
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a Circulation Growth? 

of quain 

st in tm HEN you buy advertising space you are buying circulation. 
oN Scions : - : : . . 

nd a feel But there is a difference in circulation. Circulation that 


— rests on the insecure tenure of premiums, contests, and stunts bears 
’ it P ° ° e . 
the same relation to the result getting variety as the tin whistle 


oe that accompanied penny candy in the old days did to the demand 
mospher for the candy. When the tin whistle disappeared, the demand for 
er. the candy likewise ceased. 

uched in ' 
; out the ° ° ° ° ° 
saforf§ Despite necessary price increases and unusual delivery difficul- 
ages, oi 
y display : 
lass of It has recently achieved new records by passing the 250,000 week- 


days and 225,000 Sundays. 


ties the Detroit News has consistently increased its circulation. 


_Scene 1 
itz, or: 
"al kom The Detroit News has established a reader faith in its own in- 
lal home Bs,» ° ° e . 
of ulin ‘imsic merit as a newspaper, alone, which makes it the exclusive 


A 7 newspaper in many thousands of homes, and the one thoroughly 
or the 
s woul tad paper—the household paper—even where other papers may 


andsom# also come into the home. 


ised, th : : ‘ 3 . . 
on their Detroit News circulation possesses the fortunate combination 
— of quantity and quality—the kind of circulation that has made 


‘ompana the Detroit News FIRST IN AMERICA in net paid advertising 
the a during 1919 and 1917. 

ir asp 

ly alloy 


<“f The Detroit News 


In ths 

ar Daily and Sunday—Always In The Lead 
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claimed advertising individuality. 
The package climbed down from 
the grocer’s shelves and became 
animate. And all the while, the 
consumer was thinking in terms of 
perpetual purity and crystal clear- 
ness. 

For many years Whittall Rugs 
have been advertised largely by 
means of a created atmosphere. 
“Just as if you shopped for rugs 
in the Orient,” is a caption that 
allows the artist free play. A 
great rug, running down the space, 
makes room, on either side, for 
a modern city shopping district 
and for a panoramic Persian high- 
way. 

There is no greater advertising 
asset than “atmosphere.” It has 
made perfumes and placed toilet 
waters in a sort of seventh heaven 
of idealism. It has made shorten- 
ing preparations High Art and 
it has put an artistic halo around 
the humble ham. 

And in every product there is 
room for it, inspiration for it, 
possibilities of untapped wealth. 
The commercial artist is at his 
best when he makes the homely 
product handsome. 


Canadian Pacific’s Campaign 
in United States 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany will undertake a nation- wide ad- 
vertising campaign in the United States. 
The campaign will begin in April. Mag- 
azines and newspapers will be employed. 

The advertising account is being han 
dled by three agencies. The railroad 
advertising is in the hands of Albert 
Frank & Company, New York, and the 
Charles Nichols Company, Chi- 
cago; the advertising of the hotels of 
the Canadian Pacific organization is in 
the hands of the Frank Presbrey Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. 


Steel Sash Displaced by 
“WindoWalls” 


sash—now 
“Fenestra Steel WindoWalls”—is being 


Fenestra steel called 
featured in a series of double pages 
in a national weekly. The first ad- 
vertisement of the series appeared last 
week, and others will be used during 
the busy building season, to be sup- 
ported by single-page copy in national 
and trade-paper ~ A ey 

The Fenestra Soeaiestueee. the De- 
troit Steel Products Company, is basing 
its 1920 advertising programme on a 
new booklet, entitled “Window Walls— 
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Their Cost and Their Advan 
which traces wall construction from & 
time of the Indian wigwam up to th 
time of modern industrial buildings 
Steel sash is treated as a wall. materu) 
rather than as simply a window. 

An important feature of the bookie 
is the section which contains figures 
from contractors’ estimates, in 
a comparison of the relative cost ¢ 
solid brick walls, walls with smal 
wooden windows and steel windoy 
walls. 


Wholesale Prices Went Up 
ward in January 


Wholesale prices, according to tk 

index of the Department of Labor, cop 
tinued to advance in January. Weighte 
index number of food prices went fron 
234 in December to 253 in January 
Clothing and building materials bot 
increased 15 points. 
_ The average of all wholesale price 
increased 22 per cent between Januar 
1919, and "January, 1920. uilding 
materials increased 66% per cent i 
that period; clothing, 49% per cent 
house furnishing goods, 48% per cent 
food, 22 per cent; fuel and light, 8 pr 
cent, and metals, 3 per cent. Drug 
and chemicals decreased. This report 
The Wall Street Journal says, shoul 
be supplemented by Bradstreet’s weekly 
index, which shows that wholesale foo 
prices reached their crest early in Ja 
uary, but since that time they hav 
steadily declined. 

The Department’s index of retail 
prices for foods on January 15 of this 
year was 2 per cent higher than in De 
cember, 1919, which in turn was 2.6 per 
cent higher than any previous month 
There was an increase of 9 per cent fo 
the year and 104 per cent since Ja 
uary, 1913. 


Palm Beach Suits Retailed in 
February 


February 13, the Parker 
Budget C6., department store, 
ington, D. C., advertised that it bi 
1,056 Palm Beach suits for sale. i 
two days advertising had sold the entir 
lot. Part of the advertisement th 
sold this quantity of Palm Beach suit 
in February read: 

“Here’s a hot -one! Men’s Paes 
Beach Suits: $13.50; 2 for $25. 

“If you have half as much foresigi 
as we clothiers, who are now purchasing 
merchandise for next winter in ord 
to save money, here is where you @ 
take a fall out of the high cost # 
summer clothes.” 


Du Pont Earnings Decreased 


The annual regert of E.‘I. du Pon 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Dd. 
for the year ended December 31, 1919. 
covering the first full year of 
since the war, shows net earnin 
$11,620,953, a decrease of $25, ry 
compared with 1918. Net sales 
year aggregated $105,437,932. 


On Friday, 
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100,000 Gain 
in One Year 


The average net paid circulation of 
the Sunday HERALD AND EX- 
a AMINER is now in excess of 700,000. 


Weighte: 


This tremendous gain, approximating 
100,000 in one year, again reveals the 
changing status of the newspaper situ- 
ation in Chicago. 


To the advertiser, this growth is espe- 
cially important in that it reflects the 
progressive character of HERALD 
AND EXAMINER readers, who, in 
turn, reflect the character of the news- 
paper they elect to read. 


Progressive readers are progressive 
buyers.. Alert manufacturers will ad- 
vertise to them in the newspaper they 
reaad—the Chicago HERALD AND 


EXAMINER. 


h -Dickoen 


General Manager 


The Gateway to the Chicago Market 


NEW YORK OFFICE: DETROIT OFFICE : 
Room 802, the Astor Trust Bldg. Kresge Building 
Telephone Vanderbilt 1739 Telephone Cherry 6618 
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lefontaine Index-Republican 
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[THESE STARS 


stand for the towns and cities where 
are daily published the 57 news- 
papers that form our List. Each 
star is really a comet—artistic limita- 
tions have deleted the tail inithe pict- 
ure—with a nebulous train of gold 
dust scattered across its country- 
side and representing the rural. 
population reached by our papers. 


Twenty years ago the advertiser said “Oh 
Hell” and his mouth puckered when any 


one said OHIO to him. 


Today he says 


“Oh Heavens” ‘and his mouth waters 
at the lusciousness of this rich field. 


A big little booklet telling you 
how rich and how luscious our 
field really is—will be sent you 


if you ask for it. 


ROBERT E. WARD 


Director of Advertising 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Lima News 


Marion Star 





t Liverpool 
Palestine 











Chronicle-Telegram 


Review & Tribune 
Leader 


blican Newark Advocate 
‘imes Niles News 
News 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Greenville Advocate 
Hamilton Journal 
Kenton News-Republican 
Lancaster Gazette 


Lima Times-Democrat 
Lorain Times-Herald 
Mansfield News 


Martin’s Ferry Times 

e Marysville Tribune 
Middletown News-Signal 
Mt. Vernon Republican-News 
New Philadelphia Times 


Norwalk Reflector-Herald 


The Select List of OHIO Daily Newspapers 





Piqua Call & Press-Dispatch 
Pomeroy News 

Portsmouth Times 

Salem News 

Sandusky Register 
Steubenville Herald-Star 
Tiffin Tribune and Herald 
Troy News 

Uhrichsville Chronicle 
Upper Sandusky Union 
Urbana Democrat & Citizen 
Van Wert Times 

Warren Chronicle 
Wilmington News-Journal 
Wooster Record 

Xenia Gazette & Republican 
Zanesville Signal and 
Zanesville Times-Recorder 
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Drawing by Paul Martin 


The | 


N 1 
bus 
tries 
is the 
cation 
the ex 
chand: 
more | 
of wa 
fi . - as i ; : a article 
EMPEDOCLES, of Athenian fame, sought to divorce his wife. 
His friends, time after time remonstrated with 
him. One day after being particularly 
harassed by his would-be advisors, he lost his 
patience with them, took off his sandal and 
said: “You all see this sandal? It looks good 
and comfortable—yet there isn’t a man among 
you here who can tell where it pinches.” 


The point is that no matter what the difficulty or 
problem, it is not for the outsider to offer the 
remedy or solution. 


GoTHAM Stup10s makes a practice of getting “on by ma 
the inside” of every proposition placed before it, ward, 
goes to the very bottom of it—and without the in- ture a 
tention of introducing a bad pun—we might say, be ab 
puts its whole soul into the sandal, wears it, and and d 
determines on the best illustration to fit the pur He de 


poses of the advertiser. ufactu 
little i 


If you are closely pressed for the right pictorial realize 
expression of your advertising ideas and should ture { 
like to have real business artists, round them owt 

so that your sales campaign will move with easier 

and more rapid strides, consult us. 





Telephones: Madison Square 8517—8518 article 


basis 
GotHAM Stupios Inc. selling 


Martin Ullman, Managing Artist words, 
111 East 24th Street, New York be air 
: sumer. 
It is 
ing ste 
cedenc 
advert 
a lot 
strong 
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Retail Selling Suggestions Form 
Keynote of Business Paper 
Advertising 


The Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing 


Company Tries an Interesting 


Experiment and Finds It Pays 


[\ reading advertising in the 
business publications which 
tries to sell him something, 
is the retailer influenced by edu- 
cational copy telling him about 
the excellent features of the mer- 
chandise? Or is he likely to be 
more interested in a setting-forth 
of ways in which he can sell the 
article at a profit? 

The latter, did you say? Right. 
Everybody in the class will please 
move down one place so as to 
make room for a new head. 

Every writer of advertising 


copy addressed to dealers knows 
that when a retailer buys goods 
he buys them not to use but to 
sell. Yet, strangely enoukh, when 
you read the copy you would al- 
most get the idea that the writer 
did not know about this principle. 


The advertising reads as if it 
were directed to the ultimate user. 

When a dealer is buying goods 
by mail, he wants a straightfor- 
ward, clean-cut description, a pic- 
ture and the price. Thus he will 
be able to visualize the article 
and decide whether he wants it. 
He does not care what the man- 
ufacturer thinks of it and is very 
little influenced by self-praise. He 
realizes that it is only human na- 
ture for the manufacturer, like 
everybody else, to speak well of 
his product. 

If the advertiser indulges in 
any educational talk relative to 
the meritorious features of the 
article, it should be done on the 
basis of providing the dealer with 
selling arguments. In other 
words, the educational talk should 
be aimed indirectly at the con- 
sumer. 

_It is rather a radical advertis- 
ing step to give selling ideas pre- 
cedence. This is a new slant in 
advertising copy that tips over 
a lot of traditions. Yet it is 


strongly resultful for the reason, 
7 


as previously stated, that the re- 
taiier wants to know most of all 
how he can sell the article at a 
profit. 

The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., 
of Milwaukee, has been trying 
out this new slant idea with good 
results. This company makes 
electrical devices, including one 
known as the C-H 70-50 switch. 
Electrical switches have no rela- 
tion to fountain-pens. Yet in a 
recent advertisement of this com- 
pany in an electrical paper the 
theme was the experience of a 
retailer out in Kansas who had 
ordered twenty fountain-pens and 
through a mistake had been sent 
two hundred. 


NEXT TO THE DEALER’S HEART 


The advertisement was headed 
“What Would You Do if Your 
Jobber Sent You Five Standard 
Packages Instead of Five Car- 
tons?” It went on to say that 
the Kansas retailer’s first impulse 
was to send back the extra hun- 
dred and eighty pens. But, on 
second thought; he decided to put 
on a little selling stunt and try 
to dispose of them that way. The 
selling stunt worked so well that 
the whole lot was sold in five 
days. Thus the retailer had 200 
profits instead of the twenty he 
would have had under the pro- 
visions of his order. 

Then comes some talk about 
the Cutler-Hammer products. 

“If you, an electrical dealer,” 
the advertisement says, “were to 
receive 250 switches instead of 
only fifty (five cartons) you also 
would have two alternatives. You 
could send 200 back and buy them 
later as you require them in the 
usual run of your business (and 
at probably a higher price), or— 

“You could capitalize on the 
aa by arranging some big 
sale. 
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“What this would be would de- 
pend mainly on your own ability. 
You might offer to make no in- 
stallation charge for any except 
the first switch purchased by any 
customer. If a woman brought 
in two cords she would thus get 
the’ second switch installed for 
just the price of the switch, while 
if she brought in three cords she 
would get all three installed for 
the price of three switches, plus 
the cost of installing only one. 

“You could tie a tag with her 
name on it at the place where the 
switch is .to be attached, and in- 
stall the switches during dull 
parts of the day if desired. 

“A small, but strong, news- 
paper advertisement—a lettered 
sign in the window, together with 
the effect of a window full of the 
switches and a few advertisement 
proofs, would do the trick. You 
would sell all kinds of other mer- 
chandise—and the public certain- 
ly would know your store as they 
never did before.” 

The idea behind this advertise- 
ment is easily seen. It is to in- 
duce dealers to order in larger 
than the usual quantities and 
make them see the benefits and 
profits to be derived from more 
intensive merchandising methods. 
This is a neat way of getting the 
idea across. If one came out 
in plain language and tried to in- 
duce a dealer to buy more heavily 
in his individual orders he might 
lay himself open to the charge 
of trying to overstock the dealer. 

A recent Cutler-Hammer ad- 
vertisement entitled “Dealer Sell- 
ing Ideas” gives a page of sell- 
ing stunts tried out by electrical 
dealers in various parts .of the 
country. These actual experi- 
ences were sent in by the com- 
pany’s salesmen. They are pre- 
sented on the basis that a dealer 
is more likely to look with favor 
upon thé experiences that actu- 
ally have made good for others 
than he is upon some theoretical 
ideas that a well-meaning “serv- 
ice expert” wants him to try out. 
The page is illustrated with little 
thumb-nail sketches and you 
would regard it as being a gen- 
eral treatment of the problem of 
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how to sell more electrical goods 
without special reference to any 
one kind. 

This in reality is just about 
what it is. Cutler-Hammer goods 
represent about one per cent of 
the value of the work which the 
electrical dealer is told is waiting 
for him. 

What better way could the 
manufacturer possibly take to 
show that he is really interested 
in the prosperity of the electrical 
contractor? The indirect result 
of this kind of advertising is sure 
to be the gaining of the most 
valuable kind of good will. It 
may be indirect, but the very best 
advertising results many times 
are gained in an indirect way. 


IDEAS ANY DEALER MIGHT ADOPT 


Another page advertisement 
tells “How to Get a Toe Hold in 
the Electrical Contracting Busi- 
ness.” 

The first thing in the advertise- 

ment is a suggestion to the dealer 
that he take a map of his own, 
pick out a Street served by the 
central-station lines and _ check 
the residences using electric cur- 
rent. It is suggested that he 
have personal calls made at these 
houses, telling him in advance 
that he will find in most homes 
inadequate means for the use of 
electrical appliances. This is be- 
cause people know very little 
about double outlet receptacles 
and hesitate to have any changes 
made in their electric wiring be- 
cause they think the cost would 
be high. Then follows detailed 
directions regarding the sale of 
the company’s Duplex receptacles, 
through which can be performed 
such interesting stunts as con- 
necting the toaster and the per- 
colator to the current at the same 
time—or a table-lamp and a floor- 
lamp. 
_ All the ideas are worked out 
in a way that will be easily in- 
telligible to the dealer in electrical 
goods and he can make use of 
them at once. The whole idea 
of the advertisement is that the 
C-H Duplex receptacles shall be 
used, and this name is mentioned 
several times in connection with 
each idea. 
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Unquestionably this is good ad- 
vertising. It is by no means put- 
ting the cart before the horse. 
It is exactly the way the thing 
should be presented. It works 
quicker and more resultfully than 
the conventional method. 

The ordinary plan would be to 
address some stirring talk to the 
dealer as to the advantages of 
Cutler-Hammer Duplex recepta- 
cles, tell him how the company 
would co-operate with him in sell- 
ing to the consumer. Then, after 
the dealer had stocked the mer- 
chandise, the co-operation would 
be extended. Instead of this, the 
company shows the dealer in ad- 
vance how to make a market for 
the -product. Competing lines 
could benefit, of course. But 
this is a little detail that broad- 
gauge firms do not worry about 
these days. 

It is unnecessary to say that the 
idea of selling the dealer on the 
product is very. necessary—just 
as much so as to have the manu- 
facturer’s own sales force thor- 
oughly sold in the same way. 
Unless the dealer knows and be- 
lieves in the goods he is not go- 
ing to run the risk of pushing 
them. But it must be remembered 
that when the dealer buys goods 
the transaction is not yet com- 
plete. They are yet to be sold 
and a profit gained. Any adver- 
tising plan that overlooks this 
fact is only fifty per cent or even 
less. ° 

And, getting right down to 
business, to show a retailer in 
advance how he can sell a thing 
is really one of the best possible 
methods of attracting his interest 
and getting him in a receptive 
frame of mind to be sold on the 
good points of the product. If 
a man sees that he can make 
money out of a thing, if the sell- 
ing idea is spread out before him 
in the plainest kind of way, then 
he isn’t going to fight very hard 
against stocking the goods. 





E. Norman Smith, of the Ottawa 
Journal, has been elected president of 
the Canadian Press, Limited, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of E. F. 
Slack, general manager of the Montreal 
Gazette. 


‘New York 
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Programme Committee for Im 
dianapolis Convention 


Jesse H. Neal, executive secretary of 
the Associated Business Papers, 
New York, who was recently made 
chairman of the committee in charge of 
the general programme of the Indian 
apolis convention of the A. A. C. of W, 
has announced the following committee 
members: J. D, Ellsworth, advertising 
manager, American Telephone & & = 
raph Company, New York 
ew. vice-president, Forbes ier 
New York; J. G. Frederick, president, 
The Business Bourse, New York; How: 
ard T. Griffith, sales manager, The 
Udell Company, Indianapolis; Herbert 
F. DeBower, vice-president, Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, New York; and 
Frank Presbrey, president of Frank 
Presbrey Company, Inc., New York. 


T. P. A. to Discuss Movies 


The Technical Publicity Association, 
New York, will discuss “The Motion 
Picture in Technical Advertising” at its 
dinner meeting to be held March 11 at 
the Machinery Club. The speakers will 
include Jan Handy, of the Bray Stu 
dios; P. O. Warren, -f the Club Sery- 
ice Company, and C. Barrell, of the 
Western Electric Sines any. Mr. Bart. 
rell’s subject will be: ‘Putting | Human 
Interest into Technical Movies.” 

In addition to the speaking, there will 
be shown a number of advertising, edu- 
cational and Government films. 





Additions to “Meinzinger Staff 


A. W. Grann, who has been conduct 
ing his own studios for the past two 
years, has joined the staff of the Mein- 
zinger Studios, Detroit. Other addi- 
tions to the Meinzinger staff are. Fred 
Craft, lately associated with the Ferry- 
Hanly Advertising Company of Kansas 
City, who will have charge of the crea 
tive and layout department, and Robert 
Clark, until recently representing the 
Meyer-Both studios of Chicago 


; 


L. A. de Vore With Conklin 
Pen Co. 


, L. A. de Vore has been made adver 
tising manager of The Conklin Pen 
Mfg. Co., Toledo, Ohio, succeeding 
W. N. Bayless, who is now with the 
Powers-House Company, Cleveland. Mr. 
de Vore was recently a member of the 
export gy | department of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 0. 








“Tribune” Staff 


Additions 


Charles Wright, formerly of Veeree 
& Conklin, is now with the| New York 
Tribune, covering national accounts. 

Another addition to the staff of the 
advertising department of the Tribune 
is A. G. Corry, formerly with the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. He is covering 
national accounts in Philadelphia. 
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FOODS 


HE RECOR D— 

“Always Reliable,” is 
the natural environment for 
the advertising of pure foods. 
They are served together 
every morning on many thou- 
sands of Philadelphia break- 
fast tables. . 








You can learn much about 
food advertising in Philadel- 
phia by communicating with 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 


Always Reliable 








Foreign Advertising Representatives 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
CHICAGO NEW YO 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Fifth Ave. f° 
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E RAIL ROADS 


HE return of the railroads to private ownership has 
created a brand-new market overnight. Locomo- 
tives, cars, track materials, machine tools and 

other shop equipment must be purchased in huge quantities. 
Throughout the whole fabric of this new market is woven 
the service of The Iron Age. Now, as in all of its 65 years 
to industry, The Iron Age will be used in making 
ommendations, in approving and in actually purchasing 
the items which the railroads must buy in the metal 
ducts field. 
Hf vital significance to every manufacturer in the coun 
who sells to this field is the fact that every railroad of 50 
miles trackage or over is a subscriber to The Iron Age. It 


goes every week to the desks of the men who will place this 

business. d 

The railroad buying, of course, is only one phase of the situation. 

Of equal importance is the stimulus which will be given to industry 
a whole when the car and locomotive builders and innumerable 

manufacturers staft placing their orders for materials, equip- 

"ment and machinery which they need in order to supply railroad ’ 

Tequirements. 

“Manufacturers selling to the railroads or to the metal-working indus- 

tries who indirectly supply the railroads, should be represented in 

The Iron Age to take full advantage of this unusual opportunity. 


THE IRON AGE 


The World’s Greatest Industrial Paper 








239 W. 39th Street New York City yy 
CHARTER MEMBER A. B. C. AND A. B. P. ,, 
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make of Courier-Journal and 
Louisville Times circulation the 
quintessence of pulling power for 
use by national advertisers. 
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Accepting them one is never in a 
quandary over results; there is no 
cause for qualm; no question of 
the outcome; no quarrel that the 
quid pro quo will be other than 
quite up to the quarry desired. 


Without quibble or quiver they quickly 
qualify as the true quest of the concern 
that would succeed. 


vive, The Courier-Journal and The 
Times never quit in their efforts to 
assist national advertisers in solving 
distribution problems. 





Please query the S. C. Beckwith 
Special Agency (New York City, 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas 
City or Atlanta) and it will quote 
advertising rates. 
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To Educate the Public About Ice 


The Knickerbocker Ice Company Begins Newspaper Campaign to Tell 
All the Hows and Whys Relating to Its Product 


O the man in the street there 

is probably nothing that is 
less calculated to appeal to his 
imagination than ice. Ice is to 
him just frozen water; it is used 
for cooling purposes—and that is 
all he knows about it. Outside 
of these things he doesn’t even 
care about it—ex- 


cept every once in Te Knickerbocker Ice 


so often when he 
believes he is be- 
ing charged too 


much. Then it was an experiment. 


But the Knicker- 
bocker Ice Com- 


disabuse the public mind of any 
ill-founded beliefs about the com- 
pany and its goods, and to in- 
crease sales by suggesting uses 
for ice which may never have 
occurred to the ordinary layman. 

The copy is simple, sincere and 
matter of fact. The intention is 
first to convince 
the public regard- 
ing the purity and 
uniform high qual- 
ity of Knicker- 
bocker ice; then to 
inform it about the 
service which the 





; frozen in sanitary plants 
pany, New York, company constant- 
which is in the rom four times filtered wa- jy jabors to main- 
business of manu- _—‘ ter is manufactured for all jain. Next, new 
facturing the stuff Of its home deliveries. uses for ice will be 
that cools, knows neari generation suggested and nu- 
a whole lot of in- For Ae Ice _— merous healthful 
teresting things iced drinks for 
about ice, and has pany has ao es home purposes will 
decided that it is its product e interests =e described. Meth- 
time to place these of the public. ods will be pointed 
things in the pub- The Kaicherb lee C out by which ice 
lic mind as a sub- isis crate ose soe may be economized 


stitute for preju- 
dice and misin- 
formation. The 
Knickerbocker 
company is to lay 
its product, per- 
sonnel and prac- 
tices on the table 
and invite public 
éxamination. It 
has joined that 
growing army of corporations 
which has emerged into the open 
and made friends with the public 
The Knickerbocker company 
will tell its story in a one-column 
advertisement, averaging about 
fifty-five lines in depth, which 
is to appear every other day in 
eight New York and Brooklyn 
papers. Of these, five are New 
York morning papers, one is a 
New York evening paper, and the 
other two are Brooklyn publica- 
tions. The campaign is to last 
for a year. Its aim is to edu- 
cate people upon the importance 
of buying and using pure ice; to 


Rnickerbo 
ICE 


Company, 
THE INITIAL COPY IN A CAMPAIGN 


ro BUILD GOOD WILL AND SELL 
MORE ICE 


$1 


and protected. For 
instance, the public 
will be told that 
unless ice melts it 
does not refriger- 
ate, and that con- 
sequently to wrap 
ice up in cloth or 


paper is to de- 
feat its own pur- 
pose. 


It will be pointed out that the 
Knickerbocker company has no 
monopoly, because of the four 
million tons annually consumed in 
New York City, only about one 
million two hundred thousand 
toms are furnished by the Knick- 
erbocker. Rumors as to excess- 
ive profits will be counteracted 
by the proof that on twenty-five- 
pound cakes of delivered ice the 
company’s profit is only a frac- 
tion more than two cents. 

Those persons who see an en- 
emy in every iceman will be told 
how carefully the company selects 
and trains its personnel. They 
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will be told there is a foreman 
for every six routes, whose spe- 
cial business it is to see that the 
men conduct courteous relations 
with their customers. The fact 
that 70 per cent of the company’s 
employees are stockholders will 
also be cited. 

The company’s advertising will 
bé, in a measure, an experiment 
in advertising typography, in that 
it has no headline, carries no il- 
lustratioris and depends for atten- 
tion-attraction simply on short 
and well-spaced paragraphs, to- 
gether with a bold and novel sig- 
nature, in which the word “ice” 
will be featured in large type be- 
tween two smaller lines in Old 
English lettering. 


Changes in Manternach 
Agency 

The Manternach Company, advertis- 
ing agency, Hartford, Conn., has trans- 
ferred Tolbert C. Miller from its Hart- 
ford office to its Buffalo office, and has 
added Robert L. Hirschfeld to the per- 
sonnel of its Hartford office. 

Mr. Miller has been made assistant 
to W. A. Allen, manager of the Buffalo 
office. Mr. Hirschfeld was for nine 
years advertising manager of the Handel 
Company, lamps and lighting fixtures, 
Meriden, Conn. 


Larson Agency Accessions 


J. A. Brashears, for a number of 
years a writer for the Héarst publica 
tions and more recently a member of 
the editorial staff of the American 
Weekly, and the New York American, 
has now joined the advertising agency 
of C. R. Larson and Staff, New Fork. 

Arthur Crouch, formerly of the Eth 
ridge Association of Artists and with 
A. J. Pickard, Inc., has joined the 
Larson art department. 


Agency for Stewart Phono- 
graph 

An advertising campaign is about to 
be launched for the Stewart phonograph 
through the Baker Advertising Agency 
Limited, Toronto., This ‘phonograph 1s 
owned ‘and manufactured by W. °H. 
Banfield and Sons, Toronto. 


Kaumheimer With Electrical 
Manufacturer 


Milton Kaumheimer, formerly in 
charge of the service bureau of Meyer 
Rotier, Milwaukee, has become assistant 
advertising manager of the Julius Andrae 
& Sons Company, Milwaukee, manufac- 
turer of electrical supplies. 
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American Imports Increase 


Our imports in January from the 
South American republics, Asia, Africg 
and Mexico exceeded exports to those 
countries by $220,437,983,~ increasing 
the total balance for the seven months 
of the fiscal year ended with January 
to $665,156,801, according to the De. 
partment of Commerce. 

Brazil and Cuba had the largest in 
dividual trade balances against the 
United States for January, of about 
$15,000,000 each, while Argentina and 
Japan had approximately $7,000,000 
each and Mexico about $6,000,000. 

The trade balance against Europe in 
January increased $356,155,889, making 
the total for the seven months $2,255, 
840,915. Switzerland alone of all the 
European countries held a_ balance 
against the United States for the month, 
imports from that country amounting 
to approximately $5,500,000 and exports 
to it totalling only about $3,000,000. 

The heaviest tradg balance again was 
against the United Kingdom, which im 
ported $214,089,829 worth of American 
goods, while it sent this country only 
$50,183,272 worth of exports. France's 
exports to the United States totalled 
$14,980,804, while it received $77,758, 
121. Italy shipped to the United States 
goods valued at $9,941,725 and received 
goods valued at $39,619,653. 

Canada continued a debtor, receiving 
goods valifed at $72,857,056, while ex- 
porting to the United States $43,050,938 
worth of commodities. 


Electrical Trade Publishing 
Company Organized 

The Electrical Trade Publishing 
Company has been formed at Chie 
by Howard Ehrlich, president and 
torial director; Charles W. Forbrich, 
vice-president and treasurer and Frank 
A. Merkel, secretary and general man- 
ager. The company will publish a 
monthly magazine which will 
known as The Jobbers’ Salesman and 


also a trade directory to be known as 


“The E M F Electrical Year Book.” 
Mr. Ehrlich was formerly managing 
editor of Electrical Review, Chicago, 
and has been associated with the lat 
ter publication for eleven years. Mr. 
Forbrich was formerly secretary and 
treasurer of the Western Electrician 
and general advertising manager of the 
International Trade Press, Inc. Mr. 
Merkel was associated with Electrical 
Review for twenty-two years and _ has 
been advertising manager since 1909. 


C. M. McLennan Joins Mae 
lean Publishing Co. 


C. M. McLennan, who has been the 
advertising a of the Farm and 
Ranch Review, Calgary, Canada, has be 
come a member of the advertising staff 
of the Maclean Publishing Company, 
Limited, Toronto. Mr. McLennan will 
handle the Chicago territory for Mae 
lean’s Magazine, Farmers Magazine, and 
Canadian Motor, Tractor and Implement 
Trade Journal, 
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world’s textile authority 





ORE new textile mills were constructed in 1919 

than in any year during the previous ten, with 
the exception of 1917. If the projects planned for 
1920 are carried out this will be a record-breaking 
year. ‘Textile machinery manufacturers have their 
entire output sold ahead for an average of three years. 
These facts are a matter of record and we would be 
glad to submit the actual figures to anyone who is 
interested. 

There are to-day over 8,000 textile mills in the 
United States spending an average of $10,000,000 
per week for new construction, machinery, mill sup- 
piles and manufacturing equipment. Vast as these 
figures are, they are increasing at a tremendous pace. 
Here is a potential industrial market which needs 
your best efforts to cultivate. 

The TEXTILE WORLD offers you that intimate 
contact demanded by conditions which prevail in this 
highly specialized field. Let us show you how com- 
plete TEXTILE WORLD service is and how you 


ean tie it up with your present selling organization. 
Textile World 


‘Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 Fourth Avenue New York 








Railway Brotherhood to Extend 
Manufacture of Gloves 






and Overalls 


Chain of Canning Factories, Also, to Be Built in Michigan to Sell 
Goods at Cost 


HAT might seem at. first 

glance like an effort to up- 
set present methods of distribu- 
tion is the new .plan of one of 
the Railway Brotherhoods to 
manufacture work clothing and 
sell directly to its members at 
cost. 

The United Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees 
and Shop Laborers has purchased 
the canvas-glove factory of Ba- 
con Bros. at Toledo, Ohio, and 
has turned its entire facilities to 
the making of work gloves for 
the members of this railway 
union. The factory will soon be 
enlarged to permit, also, the mak- 
ing of overalls for the union 
members. 

This brotherhood already owns 
factories in Ypsilanti and Wil- 
liamston, Mich., where overalls, 
underwear, gloves and hosiery are 
made to sell to members at cost. 
A saving of 35 to 60 per cent 
over prevailing retail prices is 
claimeti. In gloves alone these 
factories will have a productive 
capacity of 24,000,000 a year. 

In addition to the Maintenance 
of Way employees, numbering 
400,000, members of the “Big 
Four” Brotherhood are also per- 
mitted to buy from the union- 
owned factories. 

It is the plan of these unions 
eventually to take over factories 
to manufacture shoes and men’s 
suits, to be sold in the same way. 

According to Allen E. Barker, 
of Detroit, grand president of the 
Maintenance of Way and Rail- 
way Shop Laborers, the fourteen 
railroad brotherhoods stand ready 
to invest $50,000,000 in co-opera- 
tive manufacturing, to reduce the 
high cost of living. 

Included m the plan is the 


purchase of a chain of canning 
soon in 
8 


factories to be built 





Michigan. Vegetables and fruits 
to be canned will be bought di- 
rect from the farmer. 

Asked if he anticipated any op- 
position from manufacturers, job- 
bers or retailers, Mr. Barker said 
that this would be guarded against 
by purchasing all raw materials, 
such as cotton and wool, direct 
from the producers. 

The co-operative factory-made 
goods will be sold to the union 
men through mail-order and re- 
tail stores. 

Indicative of the prices at 
which these stores will sell, it 
is announced that overalls now 
retailing at between $3.50 and $4 
would sell to union members for 
$2.79. Horsehide gloves, now 
$2.50 in regular stores, will sell 
to members for $1.41. Under- 
wear now retailing at $2 a gar- 
ment will sell at $1.25. 


FIGHTING MIDDLEMEN 


“This movement is something 
more than a weapon against prof- 
iteers,” said one officer of the 
brotherhood. 

“It is constructive, rather than 
destructive. It is an answer to 
those opponents who say that 
union labor exists simply to 
strike for more wages. 

“There never was a_psycho- 
logical time like this. There 
never were so many middlemen 
crowded in between the manufac- 
turer and the consumer. The dif- 
ference between manufacturer's 
prices and the tag when the ar- 
ticles reach the public never was 
so great. We don’t aim to make 
money. If we face a loss at 
the end of a year it will be no 
great disaster, since in the mean- 
time our members will have 
easily made up the deficit by 
their personal savings.” 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Financial Stability 


We have no connections 
with financial institutions 
which in any way assist 
us in securing or holding 
business. Nevertheless 
this agency has financial 
strength sufficient to com- 
mand the respect of the 
entire advertising business 
and ofadvertisersgenerally. 


How do you judge an 
advertising agency? Most 
of the essentials on which 
we believe judgment 
should be based are out- 
lined in our booklet “How 
to Judge an Advertising 
Agency.” A copy will be 
sent you on request. 


»(ROSS= 


General Advertising Agents 
214 South Twelfth Street ~ Philadelphia, Pa, 
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‘SEARLE, NICHOLSON, OAKEY & LILL 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
S2 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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New York City, February 19, 1920. 


Pictorial Review Company, 
222 West 49th Street, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


We have made an audit of the circulation 
of the November 1919 issue of Pictorial Review, 
the results of which are set forth in the Exhibit 
attached hereto. 


We certify that in our opinion the state- 
ment presented herewith is correct.in every respect 
as nearly as it is possible to verify same without 
examining in deteil each subscription and each sub- 
scription order, which would occupy a prohibitive 
length of time. We did, however, select many names 
at random throughout the list, checked them back to 
the original orders and cash payments, and in no 
case did we find any unpaid circulation classified 
as paid. 

We are now at work auditing the issues 
since the November number ‘and will complete them as 
soon as it is possible. 


Respectfully, 





Certified Public Accountants 


Pictorial Review—circulatic 
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EDWARD B. KARR 


PICTORIAL BEYJEW 


STATEMENT OF CIRCULATION OF 





NOVEMBER 1919 ISSUE 








PID MAIL SUBSCRIPTION COPIES 1,073,424 
WP SALES THROUGH NEWSDEALERS 936,812 

BULK SALES - INCLUDING SUBSCRIPTIONS 10 
LIBRARIES, ETC. AND SINGLE ISSUES 1,479 
Total Net Paid 2,011,715 





(NVASSING AGENTS, ADVERTISERS, ADVERTIS- 
ING AGENCIES, SPOILED COPIES, REPLACE- 


MENTS OF LOST COPIES, FILE COPIES AND 
OTHER UNPAID CIRCULATION, REPRESENTING - 





Total Unpaid 29,532 
My NAL DISTRIBUTION - 2,41 24 


now over 2,000,000 net paid 
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Points in Columbus ge 
ONFIDENCE is the soul of busi-  - 
ness. Upon it republics are founded; Present 
commerce thrives; industry expands; a whol 
corporations rise or fall. country 
Confidence in a newspaper means afford : 
advertising growth. _ “Our 
Advertising growth means prestige it possi 
and prestige means power. bers to 
In the past twelve months there — 
has been a remarkable growth of confidence 8 
in the advertising value of the Ohio State | 
Journal. Let tl 
All newspaper progress is depend- Tal 
ent upon advertising. It is the dynamo that | 
supplies the power. 


The steady increase of advertising Editor of 
recorded by a newspaper is the best barom- —. 
eter of its actual worth. It clearly indicates far mor 
the rise or fall of public confidence. } gen 

Today the Ohio State Journal is Berrin i 
riding on the peak of this confidence. ge 52, 

The advertising gain recorded by © — 
the Ohio State Journal for the last six to our n 
months of 1919 was 84% over the same — 


period of the year before. we afford 
January witnessed a 110% gain in paid suggestios 
advertising, while February, just passed, the dullest and George d 
shortest advertising month in the year, was the biggest _Educat: 
month in the history of the Ohio State Journal. A gain | dinner, 1 
of 101% was recorded. thinks he 
No other Columbus newspaper has re- seme till 
corded percentage gains for similar periods which are more t 
half as great. ane 
Today the trend of the advertisers’ con- ee the 
fidence is plainly toward the Ohio State Journal. If we all 
’ be under 

window vy 
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Established 1811 
Story, Brooks & Finley, Foreign Representatives 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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Practical men are being put in 
charge of manufacturing and dis- 
tributing branches. In Toledo, 
Bacon Bros., owners of the glove 
factories taken over, have re- 
mained as managers, Production 
for the brotherhood is already go- 

this newly acquired 


Chas. F. Bacon, formerly presi- 
dent of this company, says that 
the new movement will not upset 
present methods of merchandis- 


in 

SExtensive as our plans are,’ 
said Mr. Bacon, “they are only a 
drop in the bucket, when the to- 
tal population is _ considered. 
Present distributive channels, as 
a whole, must not be upset. Our 
country, as a whole, could not 
afford so radical a move. 

“Our primary object is to make 
it possible for brotherhood mem- 
bers to overcome the present in- 
equality between inadequate 
wages and high cost.of living.” 


Let the Advertising Agents 
Take Up the Teachers’ 
Problem 


New York, March 5, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In an issue full of excellent material 
I came across one item which I consider 
far more important than its modest 
heading and small space. I refer to 
the significant suggestion made by J. G. 
Berrien in his letter which appeared on 
pase 52, issue of March 4. We ail 
ear that teachers are underpaid, but do 
we ever realize the tremendous canger 
to our national life in having its most 
important profession starved out of ex- 
istence, and, as advertising men, can 
we afford merely to read Mr. Rerrien’s 
Suggestion and say, “Good stuff—-let 

rge do it!” 

Education, says a speaker at every 
dinner, is what is needed to- day—then 
thinks he has uttered a wise saw, and 
waits till the next dinner. Education 
is more than needed; it is essential. It 
is the heritage due the coming genera- 
tion. A democracy never can rise far 
above the mass level of its education. 
If we allow our American teachers to 

underpaid, and resign to take up 
window washing, shoe shining, laundry 
work, or any of the more lucrative 

ofessions, who but ourselves are to 
¢ if our youth receives its educa- 
tion from soap-box lectures? Who but 
ourselves are to blame if misdirected 
thought leads to misguided effort to 
overthrow institutions and industry? 
this suggestion not end in the 
usual resolutions. Mr. Berrien is an 
advertising agent. There are hundreds 


of other advertising agents. They «re 
doing all sorts of work from helping 
the army get more recruits to helping 
sell prsgecee breakfast food. No work 
could be more important than register- 
ing such slogans as “The discount you 
put on teachers’ salaries is the discount 
at which you mark your child’s future” 
on the minds of the men who fix such 
salaries. The appropriations for several 
real campaigns along these lines to 
arouse public sentiment to consider the 
most serious menace of the hour are 
available. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has 
money. They have never used paid 
space. 

The Commonwealth Fund, adminis- 
tered by the able Professor Max Far 
rand, of Yale, has millions, and might 
act on a really constructive suggestion 

Can’t some agent sell these organiza- 
tions, or one of the many others, a real 
advertising campaign, taking Mr. Ber- 
rien’s letter and mine as a starter? 
There _ is enough business in this field 
for twenty agents. No work could be 
more important. Less logical ideas have 
been sold to men with money and 
proved successful. There is no danger 
to any endowment in advertising an 
idea which will make a better country 
and get more money for our teachers. 

Rosert Bostick. 


Cigarette Sales in China 


Japanese cigarettes have recovered 
from the slump of 1917, and with 
38,000,000 formed 15 per cent of the 
total imports of cigarettes from abroad, 
but as these cigarettes do not appeal 
generally to the Chinese market, 
increased sale is more an indication of 
the greater number of Japanese resid- 
ing in the Province, than of victory 
over competing brands. Foreign ci 
rettes were imported to a total of 3 9,- 
476,000, valued at $1,103,204, or $3.06 
per thousand, while cigarettes manu- 
factured in China totaled 22,625 piculs, 
about 1,701,875,000, valued at $1,819,- 
548, or $1 06 per thousand. The Japa- 
nese cigarettes are entirely different in 
construction and aroma from the types 
most in favor with the Chinese, and 
are exported by the To-a Co., which is al- 
lowed by the Japanese Tobacco ort. The 
Bureau to manufacture for export 
same company, however, has factories in 
China, just as one or two British and 
American concerns have, and plans to 
erect one in Tsingtau for the control 
of this market.—“Commerce Reports.” 


Leaves New York Edison 
Company 
Norman C. Preston, who has been 
assistant to Cyril Nast, advertising man- 
ager of the New York Edison Com- 
pany, has joined the editorial depart- 


ment of the Crockery an@ Glass Journal, 
New York. 


Gordon Gannett, formerly with The 
Outlook, New York, is now a member 
of the advertising department of The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, De- 
troit. 





Renounces Membership in Space 
Grabbers’ Union 


Army Recruiting Service Makes an Announcement and Receives a Strong 
Comeback 


HE Army uses paid space to 

sell prospective soldiers the 
idea of enlistment. Its two cam- 
paigns were described in detail 
in Printers’ INK of January 29, 
1920, June 5, 1919, and May 1, 
1919. The Army also used a syn- 
dicate mews service which was 
sent regularly to a list of 2,800 
papers. 

The recruiting service which 
has run its advertising campaign 
on a strictly business basis, and 
has adapted merchandising plans 
from the best sources it could 
find, decided to check up its syn- 
dicated news. As one of the offi- 
cers puts it, “Most concerns that 
employ high-priced publicity men, 
as we have discovered, rarely 
check their free publicity matter 
to see if -it gets printed. We 
checked ours up and discovered 
not only that free publicity mat- 
ter is unfair to the editor, but 
that it doesn’t come near paying 
—even though we use franking 
privileges.” 

And then the Army Recruiting 
Service (the headquarters of 
which is in New York, not Wash- 
ington) did a thing which had a 
comeback of interest to every ad- 
vertising man, newspaper pub- 
lisher, agent, and manufacturer. 
On February 21 it sent out a 
memorandum to the editors of 
2,800 newspapers. It asked sev- 
eral questions about how much 
publicity matter was received, how 
much was printed, how much was 
in shape to run without re-writ- 
ing, and a blank space was left 
for remarks. A space was left 
for the name of the newspaper 
with the name of the official re- 
plying, and it was signed by 
Colonel J. T. Conrad. 

The replies were dramatic, con- 
clusive and extremely _informa- 
tive. 

The large majority congratu- 
lated the Colonel on his stand and 


called the free publicity matter 
9 


everything from an_ intolerable 
nuisance to acriminal waste. One 
or two papers praised free pub- 
licity—didn’t know what _ they 
would do without it as it served 
so well for copy paper when it 
was turned over! Many papers 
sent as. horrible exhibits, one 
day’s matter. In the case of one 
paper—in a small city, too—this 
made a pile almost two feet high. 
In this was found every con- 
ceivable sort of “News for im- 
mediate release,” from a thrilling 
story on red kidney beans to 
moving picture news stating that 
the president of a certain film 
company had “vetoed: the idea of 
setting up a motion-picture cam- 
era at the right hand of The 
Creator and shooting the pano- 
rama of creation as it was flung 
forth from the Everlasting Arms” 
Since many editors are unable 
to use a large part of the wire 
service they pay for, the chance 
of the majority of this free pub- 
licity matter ever seeing the light 
of day compares unfavorably 
with the proverbial snowball. 


PUBLISHERS’ APPROVAL 


The Army, therefore, received 
in return to its memorandum 4 


mass of information and many 
bouquets. “Allow me to congratw 
late you on the position you have 
taken,” said Chas. H. Taylor, Jr, 
manager of the Boston Globe, and 
scores of other editors and busi 
ness managers echoed his sent 
ments. 

The Indianapolis Star enclosed 
in its letter the form postal ca 
mailed to the budding press agent 
propagandists ending with, “Out 
part in the onslaught upon this 
evil is to throw this stuff away. 
Your part is to cut us off your 
mailing list.” In telling the news 
papers’ part in stopping the flood, 
by not using press material, the 
Star has a real suggestion. 
large part of the exhibits sent 
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It’s like having an electro- 
typing plant of your own, 
without the bother and ex- 
pense, to turn your work over 
to us. Your job gets the same 
interested attention you 
would try to give it, if you 
had nothing else to do, and 
we fit into your organization, 
after a few jobs, like a piece 
of it. But the important 
thing, of course, is the quality 
of work we do. 


Partridge & Anderson Company 


Electrotypes + Mats + Stereotypes 
_ 714 Federal St., Chicago 
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back would have made excellent 
advertising copy, many needed 
merely a border, an initial letter 
and an order to be transposed to 
the advertising columns. 

So interesting was the compiled 
information that the Recruiting 
Service did the most unusual 
thing in the history of Govern- 
ment relations with the press. It 
sent out some real humor. This 
followed the regular Army form, 
with its “subject, reference” and 
neatly numbered paragraphs. The 
influence of these Sahara-like 
days can be readily detected in 
many of the answers. It was 
sent to all editors and read as 
follows: 


1. For a very good reason this is sent 
along as real news, although not for 
publication. 

2. Thanks for your prompt response 
and your interest. Re lies to our ques- 
tionnaire show an almost unanimous 
verdict that the paper waste is appal- 
ling. Based on slightly less than 1,000 
replies from papers ranging in circula- 
tion from the 350,000 city daily to the 
800 a week fellow in the rural districts, 
the COMPOSITE answer is: 

How much free publicity are you re- 
geiving in the daily mails—all sources? 
BOXES, BARRELS, CARLOADS. 

= much of it are you using? % of 
1 per cent by volume. 

ow much of it is put up in news- 
paper shape, so as to require no editing 
or re-writing? 2.75 per cent by weight. 

How much of it has news value? 
Now and then we find a raisin in it. 

Remarks (if any): There should be 
another Volstead Act for the suppres- 
sion of near and unpaid es = 8 
G-r-r-r-!*!*1* Likewise d n. Waste 
is criminal. Some of the most palpable 
offenders are movies, presidential can- 
didates, financial institutions, relief or- 
ganizations, paying “— salaries to sup- 
posed space grafters earty congratula- 
tions on your good sense in cutting 
out some of it. 

3. And so, with these few remarks, 
and after turning in our dark lantern, 
our gum goloshes, our false face and our 
skeleton keys, we renounce member- 
ship in the Space Grabbers’ Union and 
will endeavor to lead an honest, straight- 
forward life hereafter. 

4. But listen. Now and then, not 
often, mind you, you will get in the 
mails a colored envelope such as en- 
closes this memorandum. Open it up, 
for it will contain some 100-proof stuff 
that was smuggled in through the vast 
sea of useless words. It’ll be that kind 
or we won't send it out. 

Penitently yours, 
ONRAD, 
Chief, Recruiting Publicity. 


In the last paragraph the Re- 
cruiting Service leaves open an 
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interesting question. Live local 
news about Jim Smith of Hack. 
ett’s Corners, the Weekly Bugle 
may be glad to get. But the 
Army must remember that every 
member of the Space Grabbers’ 
Union thinks his is live news, 
Meanwhile many an editor, it is 
safe to say, will bless the name of 
Colonel Conrad, who has turned 
in his false face, skeleton keys 
and gum goloshes, and will pray 
fervently that the Treasury De 
partment and other Government 
and private offenders will follow 
in his footsteps—and keep going 
on the straight path. 


John B. Dunlop Does Not 
Want His Picture In 
Advertisements 


John B. Dunlop wishes to erase his 
figure and face from the landscape of 
England and Ireland. To do so he has 
commenced action in a court in Dublin 
against the Dunlop Rubber Company, 
Limited. 

According to a story “ey 
lished in the London Times M a 
in an affidavit said he was the inventor 
of the neumatic tire. “For some time 
past,” he continued, “the intended de 
fendant company have been exhibiting 
in Ireland and elsewhere advertisements 
containing pictures obviously intended 
to represent me, the features being 
adapted from a portrait bust, but the 
said features are placed upon the body 
of avery tall man, dressed in an & 
aggeratedly foppish manner, wearing a 
tall white hat, white waistcoat, and 
carrying a cane and eyeglass, none of 
which is my custom to wear or carfy. 
The gradual extension of the said a¢ 
vertisements and the aope attitude in 
which the said fi is represen 
therein have cause = a great annoy 
ance to me and my relatives.” 


C. S. Lewis with Goodyear 
Tire Co. 


C. S. Lewis, formerly with several 
Middle West advertising agencies, has 
joined the staff of the export division 
of the advertisitg department of 
Goudyear Tire Rubber Company, 
Akron, O. He will be in charge o 
copy and creative work. 


J. S. McCulloh in Charge of 
Telephone Publicity 


J. S. McCulloh, who, since 1908, has 
been general commercial superintendent 
of the New York Telephone Company, 
was recently made vice-president, @ 
charge of publicity and comme 
work, of that organization. 
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As We Have Said 


“* Retailers in each locality are 
guided largely in the selection 
of merchandise by the prefer- 
ence of the leading families 
among their patrons. That is, 
on the farm as well as in the 
city the preferences of a com- 
paratively small number of 
leaders determine what will be 
carried by the merchants and 
what will be sold in the com- 
munity. 





“Obvieusly, those manufac- 
turers who secure the good-will 
of the leadership families occu- 
py a position of great strategic 
advantage. They obtain a 
larger proportion of the busi- 
ness in their line. This has 
been one of the most powerful 
forces promoting concentration 
in the manufacture of products 
used in the farm market as well 
as in other fields.”—Charles 
Coolidge Parlin of the Curtis 
Publishing Company. 











THE QUALITY GROUP 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY REVIEW of REVIEWS 
CENTURY MAGAZINE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE WORLD’S WORK 











The Quality Market 

















“JEWISH 


PACKAGE foods have begun 

to enter this market, but only 
barely scratching the surface of 
its vast possibilities. 


80% of the grocery articles in the 
Jewish Market are still sold in 
bulk. 


Coftee was sold in bulk until several years 
ago, when “ Yuban’’ came into this market, 
and now there is not a grocery store or 
delicatessen shop in any Jewish com- 
munity where “‘Yuban”’ coffee is not the 
best seller. 


Cotton seed oil in bulk was from time 
immemorial the only shortening in the 
Jewish Market. ‘Mazola” oil in tins i 
today becoming the largest selling oil in 
all Jewish communities. 


These are but two instances of how quick 
this market responds to the package 
appeal. 
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MARKET 


HE 500,000 Jewish house- 
wives buying food for the 
1,500,000 Jewish people in New 
York City make but one demand 
of the American manufacturer 


of package foods—QUALITY.. 


The Jewish Market is today wide open 
to the introduction of package breakfast 
foods, cereals, oils, vegetable shortenings, 
canned vegetables, canned and dried 
fruits and a host of other table necessities 
and luxuries. 


Submit your marketing problem to any 
one of the big four Jewish newspapers of 
New York. You will receive an author- 
itative and unbiased opinion and a prac- 
tical plan of campaign for placing and 
holding your product on the great Jewish 
Market. 


The Big Four of Jewish Journalism in 
America are household words in every 
good Jewish home. 


Jewish Morning Journal 
Jewish Daily Forward Jewish Daily News 
The Day-Warheit 
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Make Your Broadside 
A Crashing Salvo! 


The modern battleship can focus all her 
big guns, and she can fire them all in one 
crashing salvo. 

If you want to batter through indifference 
and inattention with your advertising mes- 
sage, you must make your broadside just 
that kind of a smash! 

Expensive? No, not if you use Hammer- 
mill Cover. Ask your printer, or write 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa., for 
a Demonstration Portfolio. 


As Standard as Hammermill Bond 


apMMERM)) | 
wrcover 


For Booklets, Folders, Broadsides, Catalogs, and all 
Direct-by-Mail Advertising 
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When the 
Russian Reds Get Down 
to Hard Work 





T is a sensation to read the 

cable reports that the Russian 
Reds are getting down to hard 
work. It is incredible that they 
are rigidly enforcing on all work- 
ers a twelve hour day, seven days 
aweek. But if the Russian people 
do get back to work on the basis 
of a square day’s work by every 
able bodied worker Russia’s econ- 
omic star will rise. It will make 
mighty little difference what the 
Allies do for or against the Rus- 
sian people.. It will make mighty 
little difference what the world 
thinks of them. It is only work 
which can keep the world going. 
It is only work which can keep 
the human race alive. If Russia 
is the first to see it and the only 
one to go it for all it is worth, 
then sooner or later the rest of 
the world will have to acknowl- 
edge the supremacy of Russia. 

There need be no Sunday labor 
except such as might be indis- 
pensable. There need be no over- 
crowding of working periods into 
the weekdays. There need be 
only a reasonable day, ten hours, 
or nine hours, or eight hours of 
honest plugging at the job by 
every worker in the gigantic area 
of Russia. Then while the rest of 
the world’s workers were dawd- 
ling on their jobs, as they now are, 
watching the clock more than the 
task before them, as they now are, 
trying to gain a living without 
working for it, trying to gather in 
wages without earning them. as 
they now are, if then the 175,000,- 
000 Russian people, Bolshevist 
and anti-Bolshevist, Red and 
White, were putting in all the 
productive work they are capable 
of doing, the world would soon be 
theirs. 
_ There is more economic power 
in the fruits of a great nation’s 
hard work than in all the treasure 
that could be looted from its 
neighboring States. There is 
more economic power in the 
production of hundreds of mil- 
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lions of hewers of wood and 
drawers of water than in all the 
tribute that could be exacted from 
conquered provinces stretching 
across Europe and Asia together. 

Pile all the coined gold of the 
world in Petrograd and it would 
not be a drop in the bucket com- 
pared with the wealth the Russian 
people can take out of their soil, 
their rivers, their forests and 
their mines by hard work. . Con- 
solidate all the interest of the 
debts of the Governments of all 
the great Powers and all the little 
Powers and it will be small 
change compared with the income 
nearly 200,000,000 people , could 
produce by hard work for their 
own use and betterment and for 
the use and betterment of all man- 
kind. 

The world’s work has got to 
be done if populations are to be 
properly fed, clothed, housed and 
otherwise provided with neces- 
saries and luxuries. Some na- 
tions, out of their bitter ex- 
periences, and some peoples of 
horse sense are going to settle 
down to it. The nation that first 
gets back on the job and sticks 
to it 100 per cent and delivers 
the goods 100 per cent while other 
nations loaf is going to make the 
rest of the world look like eco- 
nomic pikers—The Sun and New 
York Herald. 





E. S. Babcox Makes a Change 


Edward S. Babcox, sales manager of 
the Rubber Products Company, Barber 
ton, Ohio, has become associated with 
The Akron Advertising Agency Com 
pany, Akron, Ohio, as vice-president and 
director: Mr. Babcox was formerly ad 
vertising manager of The Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Company, Akron 





Advertising Engineers Correct 
Error 


The Advertising Engineers, Chicago 
and New York, state that they are not 
handling the business paper advertising 
of the: Link Belt Company, as they re- 
cently reported. 


A. Schaefer, who has been business 
manager of the Peoria, Ill.. Journal and 
Transcript, has been appointed advertis- 
ing manager of the Newark, N. J., 
Ledger, effective March 15. 






































































Some of the Practices the Federal 


On the Government’s “Unfair List” 


Trade Commission Says You Mustn't 





Indulge In 


By C. H. Claudy 


1! ? ! a sae x says 


° * Jones, with more emphasis 
Poth, RB -meet when he opens his 
morning mail and finds that the 
Federal Trade Commission has 
cited him on someone’s complaint 
for doing something or other 
which may be held an “unfair 
method of competition.” 

B’ Jones says things better in- 
dicated by asterisks and exclama- 
tion points than spelled out in a 
highly moral publication, because 
he is, in all probability, perfectly 
honest and sincere in what he 
does and does it without the léast 
thinking that it is taking an ad- 
vantage. B’ Jones is doing busi- 
ness according to the ideas which 
have descended to him through 
generations. The Federal Trade 
Commission is proceeding along a 
line composed of the most ad- 
vanced ideas of how business 
should be conducted. When B’ 
Jones’ ideas and those of the 
Commission fail to run parallel 
to each other it is perfectly nat- 
ural for B’ Jones to speak with 
unwonted emphasis. 

But it is a fact as curious as it 
is interesting that after he has 
cooled down, and thinks it over 
and has had a hearing and hears 
not only his side but the other 
fellow’s side, he often ends up by 
shaking hands all around and 
going away quite convinced that 
such and such a thing was un- 
fair. Moreover, he determines not 
to do it any more and not to 
let anyone else do it any more. 
B’ Jones becomes a missionary for 
the new idea in business. 

The things the Federal Trade 
Commission have held to be un- 
fair in competition are numerous, 
as to individual cases, but they 
collect naturally under certain 
heads, and are then not found 
to be so numerous, after all. 
Thus, “fraudulent and misleading 
advertising” is a class—there are 


é 


hundreds of ways that a man may 
98 





indulge himself in “fraudulent 
and misleading” advertising, but 
an example should make clear to 
anyone the underlying principle 
of the prohibition, 

It would be easy to pick, for in- 
stance, Tony Morelli, the peanut 
vendor on the corner, with his 
card stuck up from his push cart 
reading “Best imported peanuts” 
when his goobers came from 
South Carolina. But the Federal 
Trade Commission is not going 
gunning for Tony, and Tony's 
competitors are not apt to make 
complaint about Tony’s goods and 
methods; they are more apt to 
take it out on Tony personally or 
by spilling his “imported” peanuts 
all over the place. 


UNFAIR ADVERTISING ENTERS 


A classic example is found in 
the case of Sears Roebuck and 
Co., which got themselves into dif- 
ficulties with the Commission for 
indulging itself in “false and mis- 
leading” advertising. This is the 
more surprising, inasmuch as the 
great mail-order houses have al- 
most invariably built up their 
great businesses by wholly ac- 
curate and anything-but-mislead- 
ing advertising. In this particular 
case the house advertised sugar 
at from three to four cents per 
pound, cataloguing it as possible 
at that price because of large pur- 
chases of sugar and quick moving 
stock. The offer was limited to 
a certain quantity per purchaser 
and the low-priced sugar was 
only sold to customers who pur- 
chased a specific amount of gro 
ceries in addition. 

The Commission held that this 
was unfair because the sugar was 
actually sold for less than cost. 
The advertisements led people to 
believe it could be sold for a low 
price because of large purchases. 
Therefore the practice was in- 
jurious to competitors who were 
placed before the. public in the 
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BUNDSCHO 


doesn’t stand for 
a man’s name any 
more. It stands for 
something in adver- 
tising typography; 
for a step in making 
beauty useful. But 
Bundscho himself 
doesn’t mind this in 
the least. 


J. M. Bunpscno, Advertising Typographer 
58 East Washington Street 
Cxicaco 
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light of profiteers, when as a mat 
ter of fact they, in selling sugar 
for a higher price, were but mak- 
ing a legitimate profit. 

A firm advertised tea, which 
it was claimed was purchased 
through a “special representative” 
who was sent to Japan for such a 
purpose, and who thus saved the 
buyer a middleman’s profit in ad- 
dition to supplying extra fine tea. 
The Commission found that most 
of the tea so sold was purchased 
through importers in the United 
States exactly as other merchants 
purchase their tea. 

Another firm advertised that 
it bought coffee direct from the 
plantations when it really bought 
it through importers in this coun- 
try. All this was held to be “false 
and misleading advertising” and 
they were ordered to cease adver- 
tising of the tea, sugar and coffee 
in this way, and publishing adver- 
tising tending to create in the 
minds of the readers the idea that 
competitors did not deal justly 
and fairly with customers. 

Beware the Federal Trade Com- 


mission before advertising things 
that are not so. 
* 


* * 


It isn’t lawful to destroy com- 
petition by the use of financial 
power possessed by the strong. 
It’s an unfair method of compe- 
tition, and considered in much the 
same light as would be a Her- 
cules in a foot race who broke 
the leg of a slender fellow-racer 
before the race instead of trying 
to beat him by running faster. 
All this was brought to light and 
made into a written record when 
a large chemical company (The 
American Agricultural Chemical 
Co.) undertook to eliminate com- 
petitors by buying up raw ma- 
terial in the sections where the 
competitors existed at prices out 
of reason, and so prohibitively 
high that the small competitor 
could not bid in the inflated 
market. 

A touch of humor is lent to the 
order to “cease and desist” which 
followed a full hearing, by the 
inclusion in the order of a para- 
graph reading that “the respond- 
ent . . . cease and desist from 
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causing any of its trucks to ¢ol- 
lide with automobiles owned and 
operated by any competitor at 
times when the automobiles * of 
such competitor may be following 
the trucks of said respondent for 
the purpose of spying upon the 
business and customers of the re- 
spondent.” 
* * * 

If a man advertise an article 
for sale and does not state to the 
contrary, the reader of the adver- 
tisement presumes the article of- 
fered to be new. This does not 
always apply (in the case of 
houses, for instance, it does not 
apply at all) but the places where 
it does and does not apply are 
perfectly plain and patent to any 
intelligent person. Thus, if a de- 
partment store advertises a sale 
of stockings, no one would think 
for a moment that they were old, 
used or second-hand stockings. If 
a lumber yard advertises door 
frames for sale, there can be no 
deception as to whether the 
frames are new ones or taken 
from a dismantled building, inas- 
much as the use would show. 

But there are certain articles 
of commerce which can be refin- 
ished or rebuilt so that even an 
expert may, be deceived as to 
whether they are or are not in 
fact new and unused. Such an 
article of commerce is a type- 
writer. A typewriter suffers in 
appearance from use only the 
slightest wear to which its enamel 
may be subjected and the gradual 
discoloration of some vegetable 
parts, such as the cushions of the 
keys, the paper tops to keys and 
the rubber platen. All these can 
be renewed, when the machine 
appears as an entirely new prod- 
uct. Its mechanical parts can be 
replaced where worn and very 
probably the whole machine so 
rebuilt is as good or nearly as 
good as a new machine, 

But the fact that there is some 
possibility of its not being as 
good, while appearing as new, 1s 
sufficient basis for declaring an 
unfair method of competition, the 
selling of rebuilt or second-hand 
typewriters without stating in ad- 

(Continued on page 105) 
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“We people who live.on salary don't get.much 
idea of what 1s the most important item 
of ail in the mind of the chap working for 
wages — the steadiness of his daily job.” 


SHORT WORK 
LONG JOB 


By 
‘WHITING WILLIAMS 


In 
Hearst's for March 





Hearst's Magazine discusses, elucidates and solves 
—so far as possible—the vital questions of home, 
business and public life that people everywhere are 


themselves considering and discussing. 


Have you glanced through a recent issue? 














THE THREE”PIECE SCREEN 
AS A WINDOW TRIM 


ETAILERS in many lines of business hesitate to 
grant the use of an entire window for an exclu- 
sive display advertising one line of goods; this is par- 
ticularly true of the hardware trade. The use of a 
window trim that dominates is particularly desirable in 
such cases, and nothing answers the purpose better 
than a three-piece screen. 
The simplicity of such a screen makes it an excel- 
lent background, and permits the use of striking color 
and an artistic treatment, that quickly attracts attention 
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to the dealers’ window, giving the manufacturer the best 
kind of a chance to put over the story of his specialty. 

The three-piece screen is economical to manufac- 
ture, easy for the dealer to set up, gives the most space 
for the advertising message, and can be packed and 
shipped with the greatest safety and convenience. 

In designing and manufacturing such advertising 
we aim to depart from the stereotyped lithographic 
treatment, and take advantage of the powerful appeal 
of color. 











KRFORD COMPANY 


ADVERTISING BOOKS CATALOGUES BOOKLETS 
FOLDERS COLOR INSERTS 
HANGERS WINDOW DISPLAYS 

COUNTER CARDS NOVELTIES CUT OUTS 
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FREET, CHICAGO. E. C. HALL, Resident Manager 
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| BUILDERS of AMERICAN BUSINESS 


F,. C. LETTS, PRESIDENT OF THE 
WESTERN GROCER COMPANY 





“T take keen interest in the many articles from 
practical business men which appear in System. 
I cannot express my appreciation of the value of 
these articles better than by saying that I recom- 
mend System to the managers of our companies.” 
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vertisements that such typewriters 
are rebuilt or second-hand. This 
principle has been: clearly enunci- 
ated in the case of a typewriter 
concern, The Typewriter Em- 
porium, of Chicago, which was 
ordered by the Commission to 
cease offering its goods for sale 
by means of any advertisement, 
circular, letter or other similar 
device in which it was not clearly 
and distinctly and definitely stated 
that such machines were, in fact, 
used, second-hand, repaired or re- 
built. 

The same principle, of course, 
would apply to automobiles, tires, 
dictating machines, talking ma- 
chines, pianos, musical instru- 
ments, mechanical tools, such as 
lathes, drill presses, etc., or to any 
used mechanism or object which 
could be made to appear new 
even if the rebuilder firmly be- 
lieved the rebuilt product to be 
as good as, or even better, than 
when new. The point is not what 
the quality may actually be, but 
that the purchaser is deceived as 
to the status of the article, and 
manufacturers of genuine new ar 


ticles are subject to such loss as 
may come to them from buyers 


purchasing rebuilt articles at a 
lower price than the new article 
can be manufactured for. 

* * * 


Keen competition develops some 
curious ways of getting business. 
Among them is the use of a 
“fixer” which gentleman has the 
pleasant task of “oiling” the way 
for a salesman. He “oils” with 
anything which is _ sufficiently 
“smooth.” It may be_ theatre 
tickets or cigars or a dinner or 
a trip South or a bunch of money 
—the “fixer” is not limited as to 
his choice of “lubricant.” Thus, 
if a certain railroad is known to 
be about to purchase a large order 
of paint or varnish, and the 
“fixer” can get that particular 
order frorn his particular firm by 
“oiling” an employee of the pur- 
chasing department, it has been 
held (by certain paint and var- 
nish manufacturers) perfectly le- 
gitimate so to do. 

But the Federal Trade Com- 
mission says it is “commercial 
bribery” and unfair and mustn’t 
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be done. This has been decided 
in a great many different cases 
You must not pay money or give 
presents to the employees of your 
customers or prospective cus 
tomers of your competitors, to 
get them to order from you. And 
it doesn’t make any difference 
whether you are selling paint and 
varnish or soap or grease or oil 
or boiler compound or chemicals 
or ship supplies, nor does it make 
any difference if your “bribe” is 
camouflaged under the name of 
“Christmas present” or “holiday 
present” or “entertainment” or 
“commission.” You just mustn’t 
It is unfair competition within the 
meaning of the law, because it 
gives you a secret advantage over 
your competitor and also because 
the public interest is injured, in 
asmuch as such increases in sel! 
ing cost must, in the long run, be 
passed along to the ultimate con 
sumer. 
* + - 

Letter-heads to-day are things 
of beauty and joys forever, but 
it was not always so. Every 
one can remember the letter-head 
which showed nineteen, buildings, 
a fleet of ships, forty- seven trains 
of cars and a mine or so, all sup 
posedly the proud possessions of 
the firm which thus set itself be- 
fore its correspondents as being 
very large and very wealthy and 
having a very elaborate plant. It 
is still all right to use such a 
letter-head, providing you possess 
the building$’ and the steamships 
and the railroad trains and the 
mines. But it’s net all right if 
you don’t. If you make an auto 
mobile accessory or a bale of hay 
or a torpedo or false fronts in a 
back attic, you are not allowed to 
put a picture of all outdoors on 
your letter-head to lead your in 
nocent correspondents to think 
you are a ten billion dollar con- 
cern. Such advertising is “un- 
fair” according to a ruling of the 
Federal Trade Commission and 
you won't be allowed to do it if 
they catch you at it. 

There was once an oil company 
which didn’t know this. This oil 
company, the Consolidated Oil 
Company, used a letter-head in 
which several buildings were rep- 
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resented. One of them was 
marked “laboratory” and another 
“cooperage.” The pictures indi- 


cated very large plants, but there © 


was no cooperage nor laboratory 
nor large plant. Consequently the 
letter-heads, in the language of 
the Commission, were “calculated 
and designed to and did deceive 
the trade and general public,” and 
as such were held to be an unfair 
method of competition. 


Just why jase which is of 
foreign origin is supposed to be 
more enticing to the American 
buying public than the same thing 
manufactured in this country does 
not appear. But some people do 
sO reason, and consequently tack 
the name of a foreign country or 
city onto their product, apparent- 
ly in the hope of persuading peo- 
ple that it comes from over the 
sea, without saying so. Well, 
that doesn’t get them anywhere 
with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, If you sell oil and call it 
Arkansas oil, said oil has got to 
come from Arkansas. Calling it 
Manchurian oil or Japanese oil 
won’t do. If you sell table 
water you can’t get by by calling 
it Baden-Baden table water just 
because you like the name, unless 
you specify very plainly that it 
either does or does not come from 
Baden-Baden. If you say it does, 
and it does,.it’s all right. If you 
say it comes from Pohick Springs 
in Virginia but you call it Baden- 
Baden because that sounds good, 
that’s all right, too. But just to 
label Pohick water Baden-Baden 
is all wrong, since it might lead 
some poor benighted customer to 
buy it of you in the thought that 
it is genuine and imported Baden- 
Baden water. 

* * 

Exclusive dealing is a danger- 
ous practice, and gets the exclud- 
ers in difficulties. The recent 
case of a very large and well- 
known publishing company will 
occur to many. It had been in 
the habit of requiring the execu- 
tion of exclusive dealing contracts 
from news dealers, and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission said “thou 
shalt not.” 
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A manufacturing concern mak- 
ing a mechanical specialty, the 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., tried 
to give rebates to those dealers 
who would deal exclusively in 
their product. Although this re- 
bate was in payment for exclusive 
dealing in the past, and there was 
no contract asked of dealers for 
exclusive dealing, the Commission 
said “No,” and as matters stand 
now no manufacturer has a right 
to insist that you deal in his prod- 
ucts alone to the exclusion of 
others which might also make you 
a profit. To do'so is held to be 
“unfair” because it cuts off com- 
petitors from a legitimate mar- 
ket. Note that there is nothing 
in this ruling which prevents a 
man from having an exclusive 
agent, branch house or special 
representative. 


There is a new name for a cer- 
tain type of concern which is 
called a “Bogus Independent” in 
the Federal Trade Commission. 
Bogus Independence is not per- 
mitted. If you, John Smith, 
operate a grocery store and buy 
up half a dozen stores of your 
competitors, you cannot continue 
to operate them under the names 
of the men from whom you 
bought them, without _ stating, 
where it can be easily seen, that 
they now belong to you and are 
a part of your business. People 
may not like you. They may not 
want to deal with you. If they 
knew these stores were yours they 
wouldn’t deal there. The Federal 


* Trade Commission has held that 


bogus independence is unfair and 
must not be practiced, and this, 
whether it be a chain of grocery 
stores or some branches of a 
concern like Armour and Com- 
pany, which were involved in just 
such a case with the Commission. 
* * * 


It does not always appear on 
first glance that a practice which 
is really unfair is unfair, For in- 
stance, is it unfair if a manufac- 
turer endeavor to encourage sales- 
men to sell his product by offer- 
ing them prizes for sales, or a 
bonus for sales? Such a case is 
now in process of being settled. 
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A complaint has been made that 
the Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. 
has been in the habit of offering 
to give and giving both employees 
of its competitors and the sales- 
men and employees of merchants, 
bonuses and prizes to get them 
to push the sale of this particular 
brand of sweeping device. This 
the Federal Trade Commission 
holds to be unfair, inasmuch as 
the goods then are not sold on 
their merits, but are sold by in 
terested parties who prefer to sell 
these goods, not because they are 
the goods the customer really 
wants, but, because they are goods 
which net a private and personal 
return. to the salesman. 

Neither can one give prizes or 
bonuses to purchasers of goods, if 
the distribution of such prizes is 
to be decided by lot or chance. 
In fact, about the only way one 
can sell merchandise now and get 
away with it is in a strictly fair, 
above board and “straight” meth 
od. The difficulty comes in that 
so many people have done so 
many things for so many years 
without ever thinking they were 
not perfectly straight and fair 
Perhaps the commonest example 
is the restriction made by a manu 
facturer of a product which must 
be used in another product—film 
in a camera, twine in a binder, 
tape in a sealing machine, ink on 
a press are examples. 

There is a manufactgring com 
pany making machinery which 
used gummed tape, the National 
Binding Machinery Co. It has 
heen ordered to stop several prac- 
tices held to be unfair, among 
which were entering and attempt- 
ing to enter into contracts with 
manufacturers of gummed tape 
whereby such gummed tape manu- 
facturers would sell gummed tape 
to no other manufacturer of ma- 
chinery used in applying gummed 
tape. It also tried to tie up users 
of its machines so that they would 
not buy gummed tape from any¢ 
one except itself and threatened 
suit at law against people who 
used its machines with other’s 
gummed tape. 

False claims of infringement, 
misrepresenting the order of the 
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Commission, fraudulent and mis- 
leading demonstrations of com- 
petitors’ device or product, cal- 
culated to mislead, asking for 
estimates for the purpose of haras- 
sing and not for purposes of buy- 
ing, giving more of a product as 
a sample than is required for a 
sample, such a gift acting as a 
rebate on price are all “unfair”: 
examples could be quoted at 
— if space permitted. 

As long as inventive and think- 
ing brains continue in business, 
new methods of doing business 
are going to be invented. Some 
of them are going to be fair and 
just and others are going to be 
unfair and unjust. It will save 
a great deal of time and trouble 
if any man who has a brand new 
scheme for furthering the sale of 
his product and who is not abso- 
lutely certain that it is not in 
any way unfair, would consult the 
Federal Trade Coramission about 
it previous to trying it out. It 
may well be that the Commission 
will not be prepared to give a 
comprehensive answer when the 
question is asked. But the fact 
that the business has advised the 
Commission of what it intends to 
do, and has not been advised that 
this particular practice has al 
ready been held as an unfair one, 
will be prima facie evidence, in 
case of any further complaint any- 
one may make of such practices, 
that there was no intention of 
unfair competition. So many 
things have been held to be un- 
fair that it is hardly expected that 
every business executive in every 
branch could keep them all before 
him, but a letter of inquiry re- 
garding any practice costs little in 
time or trouble and. may easily 
result in saving a great deal of 
both. 

The list of unfair practices 1s 
fairly well covered in this story, 
in the matter of classes, but by 
no means in the details; hence the 
advice just given to write and 
ask whether the new scheme you 
propose to try has already been 
placed on the index expurgatori- 
ous of those things the Federal 
Trade Commission says you 
mustn’t do! 
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HEN a merchant ora manu- 


facturer charges twice as 

much for a piano, for 
instance, and sells twice as many 
as competing pianos, obviously it 
must be the best. 


When a newspaper does this same 
thing, obviously it, too, must be 
the best. 


The New York Sunday American 
sells for ten cents and has more 
than twice the circulation of the 
Sunday newspapers which sell for 
five cents. 


In fact it has the largest cir- 
culation in America—and at 
the highest price. 


It is read by progressive, pros- 
perous and discriminating 
people to whom Quality is 
more important than Price.” 
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Talking of natural 
resources e 


In these days, when 

demand is laps ahead 

of supply (and increasing its lead) 
a country like 

Canada— 

with natural resources 


in quantity and 


variety to stagger 
the statistician— 
is headed for 

a front seat 

in the 

congress of 
nations. 


But 


(continued) 
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But aside from 
“future” there 
is a very 
“present” to be 
dealt with and 











The Daily Newspapers 
of Canada 


are today read by 
what are perhaps 
the most “able” 
buyers of 
commodities 

in the world. 


10% of your U. S. appropriation 
will intensely cultivate this 
market—spent in these papers. 


City Population Paper City Population Paper 

Halifax, 70,000 Chronicle Toronto, 547,371 Mail & 

N. S. & Echo Ont. Empire 
Herald & Winnipeg, 255,000 Free Press 
Mail Man. Tribune 

St. John, 52,000 Standard Regina, 35,000 Leader 
N. B. Telegraph Sask. 

, F & Times Saskatoon, 24,000 Star 

Goober, 105,000 i : en Sask. 

. Q. elegra . 

Montreal, 800,000 Gazette” Calary, 60,000 Herald 
> » ; 
P. Q. = td Edmonton, 55,000 Journal 

Ottawa, 127,458 Citizen Alta. 

Ont. Tournal Vancouver, 170,000 Sun 
Dailies B.C. World 

London, 60,000 Advertiser Victoria, 40,000 Colonist 

Ont Free Press B. C. 


Alta. 














Advertising Agency, Toronto, Montreal 
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OuR TELEPHONE DIRECTORIES 


Cover the entire State of 
- New York and the Northern 
Part of New Jersey 


The fifty-four different Telephone 
Directories, which we publish, reach 
the farmers, merchants, manufactur- 
ers, traders and housewives within 
this vast productive area. And they 
do it effectively every day at small 
cost to you. 





Any advertiser interested in all or 
any part of this territory should 
consult us soon for rates and facts 
concerning the forthcoming issues of 
these real business building mediums. 





NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 
P. W. ELDRIDGE, Sales Mgr., Dir. Advtg. 
15 Dey Street, New York Telephone Cortlandt 12000 
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Tobacco Monopoly in France May 
Be Taken Over by Americans 


In Proposal Made to French Government Is Seen the Possibility of a 


New Ramification of Our 


HE Government of France 

has before it the proposal that 
the monopoly on tobacco and 
matches which it now holds be 
turned over to an American 
tobacco syndicate. Information 
concerning the proposal has been 
obtained by Prenters’ INK from a 
Paris correspondent and in this 
country. 

In this proposal a plan is re- 
vealed allowing American partici- 
pation in world-wide commerce in 
a manner not heretofore reckoned 


ith. 

G. W. Hill, vice-president of the 
American Tobacco Company, 
neither confirmed nor denied 
knowledge on the part of the 
American Tobacco Company of 
the fact that such a proposition 
hdd been put before the French 
Government. When approached 
on the subject by Printers’ INK 
he said: “I have nothing to say.” 

The proposal, which, it is under- 
stood, was brought to the attention 
of the French Government by 
Hugh C. Wallace, American Am- 
bassador to France, is, in brief: 
An American tobacco syndicate 
offers to the Government of 
France the sum of forty billion 
francs for the tobacco monopoly 
and the sum of twenty billion 
francs for the match monopoly. 
Both monopolies will be in Amer- 
ican hands for a period of twenty- 
five years. 

If given the monopoly on these 
two articles the American svndi- 
cate proposes to fulfill all of the 
obligations of the French Govern- 
ment to French tobacco and match 
manufacturers.° It is reported that 
not only will the French tobacco 
and match manufacturers continue 
in their work, but efforts will be 
made to develop their manufac- 
turing facilities. 

The tobacco monopoly has 
proved profitable for the Govern- 
ment of France. The profits of 
that industry, received by .the 


phenomenal enlargement of our 
13 


Foreign Trade Activities 


Government, for one year, are 
placed at 500 million francs by ex- 
perts. 

The match monopoly, on the 
other hand, has, of late years, been 
an unprofitable—in fact, expensive 
—venture for the French Govern- 
ment. In the last few years 
the paucity of match production 
in France has made it necessary 
for the French Government to im- 
port matches. Since the time the 
French Government first under- 
took to import matches, its ex- 
penses in connection with the 
match monopoly have exceeded 
the receipts derived from the sale 
of matches. 

The question was first brought 
forward in France for official 
consideration before the present 
cabinet had come into power. 
Louis Klotz, who was then Min- 
ister of Finance, did not look with 
favor upon the proposal. 

The present Minister of Finance, 
Frederick Francois-Marcel, it is 
reported, is disposed to consider 
the proposition in a more favor- 
able light. 


LOOKED ON WITH FAVOR IN FRANCE 


The primary reason for a 
serious consideration of the 
proposition by the French Govern- 
ment is ascribed to the fact that 
the possession of such an amount, 
sixty billion francs, coming from 
the United States at this time 
would make it possible for France 
greatly to improve the adverse ex- 
change situation almost overnight. 

That the French people are not 
averse to the proposal is seen in 
reports on the question in Le 
Journal, Paris. That newspaper 
says: 

“For exceptional circumstances, 
it is said, exceptional solutions are 
necessary. And who would dare 
deny. in the presence of our un- 
equal trade balance, the impor- 
tance of our budget, and the 
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debt, that actual circumstances are 
particularly grave? 

“In these conditions we must 
undertake courageous measures if 
we wish to revive our finances, 
better our exchange, and conse- 
quently lower the high cost of liv- 
ing. In order that the State may 
be able to consider the extinction 
of our floated debt, the reim- 
bursement of the Bank of France, 
and the reduction, if necessary, of 
the number of bills in circulation, 
the Minister of Finance must im- 
mediately come into possession of 
a large sum of money. 

“Of all the queer ideas of which 
the Americans are now thinking, 
and we cannot but admit this, for 
they. have wounded our self- 
respect, this of the monopoly of 
tobacco has, at least, the advantage 
of being the least impossible. 
Moreover, it would secure for us, 
with one blow, a_ considerable 
credit which would exercise a very 
happy influence on our exchange, 


that is to say, on the national 
credit. 
“Opposite to these material 


reasons we find the reasons of 
self-respect: national dignity and 
sentiment. It is up to the Cabinet 
to strike the balance.” 


Atlas Griddle on April 1 


The annual “Griddle” of the Atlas 
Club, Chicago, will take place at the 
Congress Hotel on April 1. The show, 
like its predecessors, will be given for 
the benefit of the “Off the Street. Club,” 
the famous children’s charity of Chi 
cago advertising men. 

Howard E. Patterson, general manager 
of the Warner-Patterson Company, is 
handling this year’s Griddle. 


J. R. Bolton With J. W. 
Gannon Agency 


Joseph R. Bolton, hitherto engaged 
in advertising and sales promotion work 
for the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Royal 
Typewriter Company, New York, Bor- 
den’s Condensed.. Milk. Company, New 
York, and others, has become associated 
with J. W. Gannon, Inc., advertising 
agency, New York. 


Agency Appointed by Standard 
Parts: Co. 


The -advertising account of the Stand- 
ard Parts Company, of Cleveland, has 
been secured by Erwin, Wasey & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
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Appeal for Use of Lower 
Priced Meat Cuts 


Department of Justice at Wash. 
is preparing to direct an educa 
tional campaign to lower the family 
meat bill. The trouble is, say Goverp- 
ment invcstigators, that women who buy 
the meat have forced up the prices of 
certain popular cuts by ordering them 
to excess, while ‘other portions almost 
go begging. The New York Commer. 
cial points out that recent wholesale 
quotations from the Western market 
show that the best short loins from 
which the fine steaks are cut, have been 
selling as high as 69 cents per pound, 
while the best chucks have been selling 
at 15 cents. 

“The matter will be brought to the 
attention of the civic clubs, and the 
women’s organizations,” says the Com 
mercial. “Retailers, wholesalers and 
packing companies throughout the coun- 
try will be asked to lend their co-opera- 


The 
ington 


tion with the campaign. Charts and 
posters will be prepared and distributed 
widely. Specific weeks will be desig 


parts of the country 
inexpensive cuts.” 


nated to various 
for featuring the 


A. N. P. A. Asks Advertisers 
to Curtail 10 Per Cent 


The Board of Directors and the Pa 
per Committee of the American News 
paper Publishers’ Association passed the 
following resolution at a meeting Reld 
March 6 

“Resolved, That publishers of all 
classes of newspapers, daily and weekly, 
be urged to make immediately a reduc 
tion of 10 per cent in consumption of 
newsprint and to request all advertisers, 
both local and foreign, to reduce their 
space 10 per cent during the present 
emergency.” 

In case advertisers do not take the 
action requested, publishets are asked 
to advance their advertising rates sufi- 
ciently to bring about the mentioned 
percentage of reduction. 

An important saving of newsprint has 
already been made, according to reports 
of committees in charge of the campaign 
on co-operation and conservation. A 
majority of the newspapers have put 
into effect practical economies and are 
cutting size and number of editions, 
eliminating wastage. increasing prices 
and raising advertising rates. 


Association Authority Likes 
“P. I.” Series 


Ernest H. Gaunt, 
ORGANIZATION ENGINEER AND COUNSELLOR 
Provipence, R. I., Mar. 2, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have been very much interested in 
the articles in vour magazine by Mr. 
Rohrbach and Mr. Murphy on trade 
association work. 

These articles show a knowledge of 
the field and the work covered by trade 
associations, and are also interestingly 
written. 

Ernest H. Gaunt. 
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Ontario Advertises to Make De- 
partment of Agriculture 
Benefit Farmers 


Campaign Has Now Been Conducted for Three Years—Its Purposes 
and Accomplishments 


By John T. Bartlett 


ONTARIO'S great idea in De- 
partment of Agriculture ad- 
vertising has been on trial long 
enough to permit of balanced 
judgment. Beginning in March, 
1917, upwards of one hundred 
different advertisements. have 
been published. They have ap- 
peared partly at weekly intervals, 
partly at semi-monthly intervals, 
sometimes once a month, with a 
concentration within the slack 
season when farmers have most 
time to read. The first advertise- 
ments were a war-time innova- 
tion—an experiment. Now that 
war is over, the advertisements 
are continued as a valuable fea- 
ture of a well-rounded educa- 
tional plan. 

To obtain a given result, the 
authorities have a clear idea of 
what ought to be done. They 
have learned what kind of copy 
the farmer will heed. They have 
learned how to co-ordinate the ad- 
vertising with other educational 
agencies in putting over a definite 
project. In one campaign under 
way the present winter, to elimi- 
nate the scrub bull, the experts in 
charge look ahead to a persistent 
hammering which quite possibly 
will include advertising, not alone 
next winter but the winter after. 

As this advertising has pro- 
gressed, there has developed an 
almost extraordinary similarity in 
problems faced and methods fol- 
lowed to the advertising of many 
manufacturers employing sales- 
men. It seemingly matters little 
whether the thing sold is an im- 
portant agricultural principle or 
fact, or a food product. Thanks 
to the on-the-ground system of 
education, the district representa- 
tives, adopted in Ontario, and its 
parallel in the United States, the 
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county agents, the manufac- 
turer’s salesman has an exact 
counterpart in agricultural edu- 
cation. The Department of Agri- 
culture salesman is the district 
representative, or county agent, 
a trained farm expert stationed in 
a given territory and devoting his 
whole time to promoting better 
agriculture. 

Ontario is freely employing the 
district representative in her edu- 
cational advertising campaigns. 
She is using him more and more, 
and in handling him, the diff- 
culties of a new manufacturer in 
converting his salesmen to the 
advertising idea are being passed 
through. From the commence- 
ment of the educational adver- 
tising, opposition among _ the 
“salesmen”—the district repre- 
sentatives—has had to be con- 
tended with. There was a feeling 
among them, for example, that 
advertising overlapped their field. 
There was criticism of the copy 
used. ; 

But the district representatives 
really are being converted to ad- 
vertising—which is a tribute to 
the results obtained. An official 
intimately connected with the ad- 
vertising work informs Printers’ 
INK, with respect to future ad- 
vertising, that the district repre- 
sentatives are agreed that if 
proper copy is used the advertis- 
ing will be resultful. But there 
is still some division of opinion 
as to whether the “advertising de- 
partment” will succeed in pro- 
ducing that copy. The advertise- 
ments are prepared, it may be ex- 
plained, by various Government 
farm experts in co-operation with 
an advertising agency. 

The district representatives in 

(Continued on page 121) 
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Exceptional Opportunity 





To Secure Quick Distribution 
in Louisiana-Mississippi Territory 


One of the leading business men of New 
Orleans has announced his intention to enter 
the brokerage field and has asked the NEW 
ORLEANS ITEM to aid him in getting into 
quick touch with manufacturers or distribu- 
tors of advertised brands of products who 
will back one hundred per cent distribution 
with one hundred per cent advertising. 


Manufacturers and distributors desiring 
to quickly secure comprehensive distribution 
among dealers throughout the Louisiana- 
Mississippi territory are urged to immedi- 
ately communicate with A. G. Newmyer, As- 
sociate Publisher of the NEW ORLEANS 
ITEM. 


The business man referred to is well 
financed, well organized and thoroughly ca- 
pable, and it is the judgment of the NEW 
ORLEANS ITEM that this affords an un- 
usual opportunity to those who are not yet in 
active touch with the buying possibilities of 
a territory which comprises sth of the peo- 
ple in the United States. 
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The Dealer 


Influence of 
PHOTOPLAY 


7s as great as that of 
any magazine 


published 


PACE selling has been so full 
S of whing whang for the last 
few years that a good many 
people, including some dealers, 
have been swept far off their 
course. Any man that ever sold 
goods to the dealer person, any 
reader of Printers’ Ink who has 
read what the dealer himself says, 
has heard the dealer say “Create a 


demand.” 


Why keep kidding ourselves 


about this mysterious merchandis- 
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ing business? There isn’t any per- 
manently successful method of 
short-changing either the dealer, 
the consumer or the advertising 
business itself. The consumer is 





King, Queen and likewise Jack. 


If this is true—and in the sense 
in which advertising has shown 
its healthy growth it is incontro- 
vertible—then the Dealer Influence 
of PHorop.ay is as great as that 
of any magazine published, be- 
cause PHorop.ay satisfies as no 
other periodical does the reading 
appetite of its people. 


Until you use PHoropLay you 
are losing touch with the filtered 
selection of the millions who com- 


prise America’s fifth industry. 


W. M. HART 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
350 NORTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 25 WEST 45th ST. 
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The Heart of Our Democracy Policy 


By HERBERT HUNGERFORD, Editor of The Boys’ Magazine 


HE central principal of every magazine under the Seven Divisions 
"T aemocracy is the popular ballot of Interest as follows 
Thus, in conducting our magazine [. Athletics 

upon a democratic policy, we have II 
devised a plan whereby our readers 
vote and elect the Congress of our 
Squarefellows Republic, which really 
constitutes our active Advisory Edi- 
torial Council of real boys é 

The qualifications of the various V. Story writing 
candidates for Congress are shown by VI. Drawing and cartooning 
their contributions, published in the VII. Photography 


A Dozen of Our More Than a Hundred Real Boy Editors 


Collecting stamps, coins ané 
curios. 
III. Electricity, mechanics and Pop- 
ular science. 
IV. Outdoor sports ° 


1, Frank D sastes. 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Orison W. Hun- 
gerford, 
Scarsdale, N. Y 


. Eliot T. Pyles, 
Riverdale, Md 


. Albert Bazin, 
Washington,D.C. 


Martin Weiner, 
Paterson, N. J 


R bert Graham, 
Moosic, Pa 


Francisco Acevedo 
Ponce, Porto Kico 


. Takao Nakamura, 
Olaa, Hawaii. 


. Edw. M. Conboy, 
New York, N. Y 


Pau! Portelli, 
Valletta, Malta, 
Europe. 


Reginald C 
Wright, Toronto, 
Ontario, Can 


Franklin Miller, 
Littleton, Col 


In addition to these seven divisions of in Likewise, on each of the several thousand 
terest, we conduct a Free Speech Forum, which ballots that are received each month, our votert 
is a debating department. The contributors to  °XPress their views as to various topics, sudh 
this department are Squarefellow candidates a ng ~ ye eg oe Se ae 

> soe > sea . veir favorite moving picture artists, and o 

al dl, eg = Ree amagmaeen Thus items of this sert. thus providing the editors 

lan one hundred boys, representing with fresh and definite data regarding the in 
every walk of life and every section of the terests of all sorts of boys everywhere. 
United States, as well as several foreign coun above photographs of a single group of oUf 
tries, have become members of our Editorial Advisory Ed tors is presented as fairly typical 
Advisory Council. These boys report regularly of the entire Editorial Council or Squarefellow 
their opinions as to every story, article or fea Congress The Editor-in-Chief will be very 
ture in each issue cf the magazine. Also, they glad to supply further information to anyone 
Suggest many new features and improvements who will drop bim a line 


Eastern Advertising Western Advertising 
Office Office: 
THERON R. LYLE, = Th he OYS d azine COLE & FREER. 
Adet. Mar... Mors., 
23 East 26th St., ‘ 


New York Cit Peoples Gas Bldg 
New Yor! y ‘ 
Publishing Office: SMETHPORT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Chicago, 
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Canada, and the county agents in 
the United States began to under- 
take special localized projects. 
Instead of starting out to teach 
the farmer “how ,to farm,” they 
studied local needs, consulted 
leading farmers, and determined 
each year on important subjects 
their farmers should be helped in. 
Then they proved the value of 
the ideas they wished to sell by 
inducing farmers to participate in 
local tests. Thus they demon- 
strated the worth of a crop 
hitherto little grown; they 
showed the merits of cow test 
work; they indicated to farmers 
just how it paid to take care of 
an orchard in certain definite 
ways. 

These projects were resuitful. 
And they were splendid training 
for the Department of Agricul- 
ture salesmen—the district repre- 
sentative. 

The necessity for advertising 
was first acknowledged wuncon- 
sciously in Ontario, as it was also 
in the United States, when re- 
course was had to free publicity. 

Advertising, Ontario believed, 


was needed to sell to the farm- 
ers new facts constantly being 
learned by various investigating 


agencies. Advertising was need- 
ed to teach the farmer properly to 
make use of the Department of 
Agriculture, the provincial agri- 
cultural college, the extension 
worker, in carrying on to best ad- 
vantage their individual farm 
businesses. Advertising, it was 
felt, would establish more _har- 
monious and far more efficient 
relations between department and 
farmer. It was believed that ad- 
vertising would be particularly 
effective which brought before 
the farmer’s notice particularized, 
extremely valuable knowledge 
just at the moment when that 
knowledge was needed. All of 
the Ontario advertising, in conse- 
quence, has been timely. 


ESSENTIAL POINTS 


One of the page advertisements 
in the series published last year 
is a good illustration of what 
happens when advertising meth- 
ods are applied to elucidation of 
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pertinent facts within an industry. 
This particular advertisement had 
to do with egg production. It 
was headed, “Will Egg Produc- 
tion Pay? Yes, if Production, 
Marketing and Consumption Are 
Studied.” It was illustrated with 
drawings picturing eggs of the 
different grades, showing how te 
tell whether an egg was a “Spe- 
cial,” an “Extra,” a “No. 1,” or 
“No. 2.” 

This advertisement did not at- 
tempt to tell all there was to tell 
about profitable poultrykeeping— 
plainly that was impossible. But 
it did bring out clearly, in a tell- 
ing way, certain facts funda- 
mentally important. It began 
with a statement that the keeping 
of poultry would be consistently 
profitable and pleasant if breed- 
ing, feeding, housing, sanitation 
and general management were 
studied and practiced.‘ It em- 
phasized the importance of hatch- 
ing early chicks. 

It told of two test hens at the 
Ontario Agricultural College 
which produced 166 eggs each as 
pullets, 144 eggs, each as year- 
lings, and 127 eggs each as two- 
year-olds. Pullets, the advertise- 
ment declared, frequently laid 
over $1 worth more eggs than 
yearling hens. All this “proved 
up” the recommendation that the 
poultrykeepers keep their laying 
stock young. 

Then, under the  sub-head, 
“Marketing Needs More Study,” 
the advertisement brought out 
the importance of grading all 
eggs produced, and of producing 
the highest possible proportion of 
the better grades. The various 
official grades were defined. 
Finally, the farm poultrykeeper 
was told just why eggs were very 
important in the family diet, es- 
pecially where there were chil- 
dren. Home consumption was 
one of the best ways to keep No. 
2 eggs off the market. In the 
case of Ontario, it was shown 
that grading was particularly im- 
portant because the export trade 
was a determining price factor, 
and the export of No. 2 eggs was 
not permitted. 

This was not the first adver- 
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tisement published dealing with 
egg production. An earlier one 
was headed, “Kill the Poor Lay- 
ers, Market Only Strictly Fresh 
Eggs—The Following Methods 
are Profitable.” It drew _ in- 
quiries, which were responded to 
with printed literature and when- 
ever desirable with personal let- 
ters. These personal letters went 
deep in detail. They were dic- 
tated by experts covering the spe- 
cial ground queried about. 

The use of such advertisements 
is a logical general move in other 
parts of Canada and in the United 
States. There is nothing imprac- 
tical about them, or the principle. 
Everywhere in both countries ex- 
tension workers are trained in the 
preparation of educational ex- 
hibits. These exhibits are set up 
at fairs, poultry shows, conven- 
tions, association picnics, and the 
like; placards, diagrams, photo- 
graphs, are liberally used. It is 
essentially educational advertis- 
ing, the purpose being to sell im- 
portant facts and principles. It’s 
but a step from such activities to 
the printed page and the adver- 
tisement form. 

One Ontario advertisement be- 
fore me is headed, “Increase 
Your Profits From Horses.” 
Another, “Organized Marketing 
on a Business Basis Means In- 
creased Profits for You.” An- 
other, “Raise More Sheep, 
Money-Makers.” “Cut the Feed 
Bill—Increase the Profits,” is a 
typical head. The advertisements 
are usually illustrated with photo- 
graphs or sketches, and in some 
cases cartoons have been used. 


DEVELOPING A TRAFFIC IN SEED 
POTATOES 


Some of this Ontario advertis- 
ing begins by selling an idea, and 
ends by selling a commodity, just 
as does the conventional type of 
advertising. One of the projects 
the Ontario Department of Agri- 
culture is pursuing now is a com- 
bination affair, growers in North- 
ern Ontario being induced and 
shown how to grow extra quality 
certified seed potatoes, while 
farmers in old Ontario are per- 
suaded to buy them. A recent 
illustrated back-cover advertise- 
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ment was headed, “Increase Your 
Potato Yields by 20. Per Cent” 

This advertisement recited the 
superiority of Northern Ontario 
potato seed over that grown in 
certain other sections, as proved 
at the Central Experimental 
Farm, Ottawa. It told how the 
Government had supervised the 
production of selected best varie- 
ties. It explained how farmers 
could be sure they were getting 
real certified seed potatoes, and 
not vastly inferior substitutes. It 
urged farmers to write for the 
free Government bulletin on the 
subject. 

And in the title of that bulletin, 
by the way, there was a whole 
sermon. It was called, “Why It 
Will Pay You to Plant Certified 
Seed Potatoes Grown in North 
ern Ontario.” In that title we 
see the advertising touch. The 
conventional title would have 
been, “Northern Ontario Certified 
Seed Potatoes.” Advertising 
hasn’t any use for the “take it or 
leave it—we don’t care” kind of 
bulletin titles, of which there are 
thousands extant. 

The advertisement explained 
that while the provincial depart- 
ment could not actually handle 
the certified seed potatoes, it was 
ready and very willing to bring 
buyers and sellers together, and 
to assist buyers with any advice 
desired. 

Another advertisement used to 
market a previous crop of North- 
ern Ontario seed potatoes shows 
one of the many compelling twists 
that can be given to agricultural 
educational advertising. It was 
headed, “Without more labor, at 
no added production cost—How 
Yields of Potatoes Were In 
creased 20 per cent per acre by 
practical growers who write these 
testimonials.” And then followed 
a batch of “regulation”  testi- 
monials, from farmers who had 
used Northern Ontario seed. I 
was a very effec.ive advertise 
ment. 

An incidental result of its aé 
vertising noted by the Ontario 
Department of Agriculture # 
much more pleasant relations with 
the provincial farm papers. Ce 
operation in prosecuting com 
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For Women Only 


CATALOGUE could not be 

made that thousands of men 

would pay money for, to 
use as a guide in buying. If it were 
possible it would naturally be an 
ideal place to advertise. 


It is not possible because there is 
no one subject that men are suff- 
ciently interested in to buy informa- 
tion about in catalogue form. 


All women, however, are inter- 
ested in Fashion, and six hundred 
thousand regularly pay real money 
for a super-catalogue of Fashion. 
They study it devoutly, with the buy- 
ing glint in their eye; they use it and 
keep it as a guide for the season’s 
shopping—that’s why they bought it. 


Thus it happens that there is no 
parallel in the men’s field to the 
Butterick Quarterly in the wo- 
men’s—the uniquely strategical 
place to advertise everything that 
women buy in dry-goods and de- 
partment stores. 
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mendable movements has changed 
from a lukewarm, or even diffi- 
dent spirit, to warmth and even 
enthusiasm. Formerly the sub- 
ject of free publicity was a 
never-ending source of bitterness 
or irritation. 


FREE PUBLICITY INADEQUATE 


Free publicity in Department of 
Agriculture work is always in- 
adequate. At best, it is a very 
poor substitute for advertising. 
Contrast as an example the two 
methods of urging farmers to use 
Government bulletins. 

Pushed by free publicity, the 
bulletin idea has never really been 
sold United States farmers, and 
everybody connected with agri- 
cultural education work knows it. 
Some may criticize the way bul- 
letins are prepared. Others may 
criticize the method of distribu- 
tion. But‘ it,is plainly apparent 
that farmers do not begin to use 
bulletins as they should, despite 
the fact that these treatises on a 
thousand and one subjects are 
free. A good deal of the blame 
devolves on the free press notices 
which farm papers are asked to 
give new bulletins. Some papers 
publish this matter, others do as 
they happen to feel about it, 
others don’t touch it. 

Yet these bulletins are pre- 
pared for the benefit of farmers. 
They are a product made to be 
“sold.” The selling method fol- 
lowed is an utter failure. 

They have in Ontario the ad- 
vertising way of selling free farm 
bulletins. On my desk is an il- 
lustrated page advertisement. 
Thirteen different bulletins, the 
title pages easily read, are de- 
picted. The advertisement is 
headed, “They Save You Money.” 

“It will save you many dol- 
lars,” the message continues, “to 
have on hand for immediate ref- 
erence the latest practical infor- 

mation concerning your farm 
work. This information is sup- 
plied free of all charge to On- 
tario farmers by the complete up- 
to-date Farm Bulletin service of 
the Ontario Department of Agri- 
culture. 

“Study the following list of 
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Bulletins and Annual Reports 
now available. All are written by 
practical experts and_ coritain 
timely hints and information col- 
lected from our most successful 
farmers, or the results of scien- 
tific experiments or  investiga- 
tions. The farmer is to-day 
studying his business more care- 
fully than ever before, and the 
Bulletin and Report service can 
hardly fail to be of value for 
your particular lines of farming.” 

Then followed a tabulated list. 

Farm bulletins are easily ob- 
tained: They’re free. The farmer 
is apt to accept them much as a 
matter of course, and unless de- 
liberately impressed with their 
value to regard them as of not 
much account. But an official de- 
partment of agriculture, advertis- 
ing in space which a week be- 
fore was given over to a well- 
known milking machine, farm 
gasoline engine, or other impor- 
tant item of farm equipment, can 
sell the bulletin idea and sell it 
in the right way. 

Bulletins are wrapped up in the 
much larger idea of service which 
the Ontario Department of Agri- 
culture, as one of the broad ob- 
jects of its campaigns, is en- 
deavoring to make farmers real- 
ize. Here is an advertisement 
headed, “Why Not Consult the 
Ontario Davertnant of Agricul- 
ture About Your Farm Prob- 
lems?” and another, “Informa- 
tion Practical and Profitable— 
Write for It.” Numerous adver- 
tisements don’t stop with draw- 
ing inquiries for bulletins. They 
impress the farmer with the fact 
that these various official organ- 
izations are in ‘business to serve 
him. When a bulletin meets the 
situation, a bulletin is sent the 
farmer. When he doesn’t find 
what he wants in a bulletin, or 
asks for special advice, an expert 
helps him, and helps him in such 
a ready, willing way that the 
farmer resorts to the service 
again and again. 

Business agriculture demands @ 
business Department: of Agricul- 
ture. And in Ontario it’s getting 
it. That is why this service al- 
ready has come. to advertising. 
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Houston, Texas, is an inland seaport with 
18 railroads and 174,000 people. It is the 
commercial center of a region rich in oil, cot- 
ton, lumber, rice and other products. Ho 

The whole inviting market of Central ' 
Texas and the Gulf Coast is efficiently cov- 
ered by the Houston Chronicle. Jre 


The Chronicle is made especially valuable anes 
as an advertising medium by the dealer con- trade th 
fidence which it commands for products ad- § exclusiv 
vertised in its pages. He wre 

that the t 

No other newspaper has ever gone so far Imagine 


or been so successful in cooperating with J ‘ail merch 


. . of i 
advertisers as has the Chronicle. a medi 
putting his 
Ask any Houston merchant. He will tell you that he ren 
considers it worth his while to stock and push goods con- work 
sistently advertised in the Chronicle. advai 
vertis 
THE HOUSTON. CHRONICLE Tk 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
M. E. FOSTER JOHN E. McCOMB, JR. 
President Manager National Advertising 


Circulation over 50,000 Daily— 
Over 60,000 Sunday Chicago 
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Recently a certain jobber wrote the Houston 
trade that he planned to advertise his goods 


exclusively in the Chronicle. 


He wrote much as a matter of form 
that the trade would be interested. 





hardly hoping 


Imagine his surprise then when a number of these re- 
tail merchants telegraphed congratulations on his choice 
of a medium and assurances of their hearty support in 
putting his goods into their territory. 
Such enthusiasm for advertisine among Houston dealers is not 
surprising when it is known how insistently the Chronicle has 
worked with dealers of the territory to help them realize the 


advantages of handling advertised goods—especially those ad- 
vertised in the Chronicle. 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 
Foreign Representatives 


Chicago New York St. Louis Detroit Atlanta Kansas City 
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One Day 


the English Market 
will be your immediate 
objective. 


Every. manufacturer or merchant house mar- 
keting branded, guaranteed goods success- 
fully in America has, we believe, a future in 
England. Except for the stretch of ocean, 
there is no gap dividing England from 
America worth mentioning. You will switch 
from sales records in Ohio to those for, say 
the English Midlands without any real 
differentiation of thought. 


Believing this, we desire you to remember 
when you are setting out to market in Eng- 
land that your advertising can be safely en- 
trusted to us. We have an organization 
running under the impetus of success. It is 
trained and equipped to give a thorough and 
complete service, adequate to carry through 
the highest responsibility and trust. It is 
serving successfully many first-class adver- 
tisers in England and its reputation for in- 
tegrity of purpose and good work will bear 
closest investigation. 

If we can help you.to form your plans of 
operation in England by sending information 
touching your goods and their prospects, let 
us know. 


W.S. CRAWFORD, Ltd. 


Advertisers Agents &@ Consultants, 
CRAVEN HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W. C. 
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Direct-Mail 
a Spoke in Advertising 
Wheel 


Three-Day Conference at Chicago 
Association of Commerce Brings 
Out Need of Close Work Be- 
tween National Advertising and 
Direct-Mail Effort—Brief Sum- 


mary of Sessions 


HERE ought to be a greater 

appreciation of the real 
value of direct-mail advertising,” 
declared Phil A. Grau, managing 
director of the American Furni- 
ture Association, in an address 
before the Direct Advertising De- 
partment of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce advertising 
council. 

Mr. Grau insisted that he has a 
sturdy belief in national advertis- 
ing campaigns also, but that there 
ought to be a closer association 
between this and the direct-mail 
method of getting business. He 
suggested, also, that there ought to 
be an effort made to get legis- 
lation passed to eliminate the 
amateur in the direct-mail adver- 
tising busipess. He thought no 
man intl be allowed to gct into 
the writing of advertising copy 
unless he had sufficient training to 
enable him to deliver the goods. 

G. Weir, sales manager of 
the Beckwith Company, Dowagiac, 
Mich., said some advertising men 
presented their claims in such an 
exaggerated way as to tend to 
weaken their influence with adver- 
tisers. 

“Talk to the salesman that 
represents the manufacturer or the 
jobber,” said Mr. Weir, “and 
when you mention advertising, the 
word is associated in his mind, 
subconsciously perhaps, but none 
the less really, with this exaggera- 
tion. He listers to the representa- 
tive of the advertising agency, if 
he be the representative of a 
manufacturer who is a national 
advertiser, and usually discounts 
from sixty to ninety-nine per cent 
ef what he says, unfortunately. 

Until advertising men, by their 
product, by their copy and by a 
legitimate, combined effort, cor- 
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attitude of the 


rect the mental 
public, the dealer, the salesman 
for the manufacturer or whole- 
saler, the personnel of the manu- 
facturer or wholesaler, that opin- 
ion is bound to continue to exist, 
and it is very real.” 

Other addresses at the three 
days’ conference and exhibit were 
made by George W. Wiggington, 
president and sales manager of 
the Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Co., on 
“Backing Up the Sales Manager 
with Direct Advertising,” and Miss 
Florence Martin, of The H..Black 
Company, Cleveland, manufac- 
turer of Wooltex garments, on 
“The Connecting Link Between 
the Manufacturer, Retailer and 
Consumer.” 

The sessions was presided over 
by Homer J. Buckley, of Buckley, 
Dement & Co., Chicago; R. N. 
Fellows, advertising and _ sales 
manager of the Addressograph 
Company, and R. H. Donnelley, 
vice-president of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. 


Builders’ Supply Men May 


Advertise 


Assessment of members on the basis 
of 1-10 of 1 per cent of the total net 
business in 1919 was decided on by the 
board of directors of the National 
Builders’ Supply Association at Indian- 
apolis on March 4, in order to provide 
$50,C00 or more for a campaign fund. 
At a previous meeting of the association, 
the directorate. had been authorized to 
make any assessment it deemed proper. 
The nature of the campaign will be de 
cided at auother meeting to be held 
at Cleveland in the near future. 

Pointing out that the housing situa 
tion throughout the country is crucial, 
the directors adopted a resolution ask 
ing that an embargo be laid on auto- 
mobiles and other shipments of luxur 
ies for sixty days that shipment of 
building material might be expedited 
This resolution was forwarded to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and other organizations 


L. E. Winchell Joins “Southern 
Lumber Journal” 


L. E. Winchell, who has for the last 
eght years been connected with the 
advertising department of the Atlanta 
Constitution, has been made advertising 
thanager of the Southern Lumber Jour 
nal, Wilmington, N. C. During the 
greater part of Mr. Winchell’s con 
was 


nection with the Constitution, he 
assistant advertising manager 








Second Instalment of Employees’ 
Magazines 


Names of One Hundred More Publications Issued for Upbuilding of 


Morale 


Aluminum Casting Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio: ‘“‘Lynite News.” 

American Blower Co., Detroit, 
“Siroceo.” 

The American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Co., New York, N. Y.: “The Brake 
Shoe Bulletin.’ 

American Car & Foundry Co., Ber- 
wick, Pa.: “The Bulletin.’ 

American International 
Corp., , Philadelphia, re.; 

ws. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 


Mich.: 


Shipbuilding 
“Hog Island 


Baltimore, 


Md.: “Baltimore & Ohio Employees’ 
Magazine.” 

Barber-Colman_ Company, Rockford, 
lll.: “B. C. A. News.’ 


The Barbour Flax Spinning Co., Pat- 
erson, N. J.: “The Co-operator.” 

California Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco, Cal.: “‘Del Monte Activities.” 

Cambridge Electric Co. , Cambridge, 
Mass.: “Lightning Flash.’ 

L. Candee & Co., New Haven, Conn.: 
“The Candee Observer.” 

The Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, 
Pa.: “The Carpenter Steel News.’ 

Case Harvester Co., Chicago, IIL: 
“The Case Eagle.” 


Davidson Bros. Co. Sioux City, 
Iowa: “The Davidson News.’ 
Delco-Light C ‘ompany, Dayton, Ohio: 


“Delco Lighter.” 
Wm. Demuth & Co., Richmond Hill, 
N. Y.: “Inside the Bowl.’ 
Denholm McKay Co., 
Mass.: “Tattler.” 

Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass.: “Edison Light.” 

Edison Lamp Works of G. E. Co., 
Harrison, N. J.: “Edison Lamp Works 
News.” 

The Electric 
of Boston, Boston, 
Life.” 

, Empire Gas & Electric Co., 
N. Y.: “The Empire News.”’ 

English & Mersick Co., New Haven, 
Conn.: “E & M Radiator.” 

The Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, 
Conn.: “ The Fafnir News.” 

Fairbanks Morse Co., Chicago, IIl.: 
“The Fairbanks Morse Name Plate.” 

The Ferry Cap & Set Screw Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio: “Ferry Tales.” 

The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass.: “The Fisk Bulletin.” 

Forbes & Wallace, Springfield, 
“The Searchlight.” 

Four Wheel Drive Auto Co.., 
ville, Wis.: “The Goodfellow.” 

Garrett & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
“Punch.” 

Wm. Garver Tank Works, East Chi 


Worcester, 


Illuminating Company 
Mass.: “Edison 


Geneva, 


Mass. : 


Clinton- 


cago, Ind.: “The Garver Co-Worker.” 
Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colov: 
**Pep. 

General Electric Co. (Fort Wayne 


Works), Fort Wayne, Ind.: “Fort 


Wayne Works News.” 
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General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y.: “Schenectady orks News.” 

General E lectric Company, West 
Lynn, Mass.: “Lynn Works News.” 

General Electric Company, New York, 
N. Y.: “Sprague Electric News.’ 

General Electric Co., Bloomfield, N, 
J.: “The Link.” 

_ Halcomb Steel Company, 

Y.: “The Melting Pot.” 

Detroit, Mich,: 


Syracuse, 


‘Hayes Mfg. Co., 
“The Mudguard.” 
Heald Machine Caw Worcester, 
Magss.: “‘The Heald Herald.” 
Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass.: 
7 Hood Arrow.” 
‘he Hoover 


Suc tion Sweeper Co, 


North Canton, Ohio: “Hoover Newsy 
News.”’ 
Illinois Steal Works, Gary Works, 
Gary, Ind.: “Gary Works Circle.” 
lilinois Watch Co.: “Doings.” 
Independent Lamp and Wire Co, 


“Tungsol Illum 


L y nchburg, Va. 


New York, 


Weehawken, N. 
inator. 

Jobbers Overall Co., 
“The Bluebuckee News.’ 

eo. E. Keith Co., Campello, Mass.: 
“Walk Over Shoe Prints.’ 

Kelly- Springfield Tire Co., 
N. Y.: “Kant-Slip.” 

Kimberly-Clark Co., Neenah, Wis.: 
“Co-operation. 

Kirkman & Son, Brolyn, N. Yu 
“The Kirkmanite.’ 

A. B. Kirschbaum Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.: “Under the Cherry Tree.” 

Klaxon Company, Newark, N. J.: 
“The Klaxon Anvil.” 

Lake Torpedo Boat Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn.: “The Lake Periscope.” 
A. C. Lawrence hapieee, Co., Per 
body, Mass.: “The A. i” 
The R. K. Le Blond Machine Tool 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio: “Fleur de Lys.” 
Lever Bros., Cambridge, Mass.: “The 
Lever Standard.” 


Fred T. Ley Co., Inc., Springfield, 
Mass.: ““The Loyaley.”’ 

Maas Brothers, Inc., Tampa, Fila: 
“The Mirror.” « 


The Marathon Paper Mills Co, 
Rothschild, Wis.: “The Marathon Run 
ner.” 

Jordan Marsh Co., Boston, Mass.: 


“The Fellow Worker.’ 


The Mead Pulp & Paper Co., Chilli- 


cothe, Ohio: “Mead Co-operation.” 
Merchant Shipbuilding Corp., Ches 
ter, Pa.: “‘News-Compass.”’ 

Mohawk Valley Cap Factory and As 
sociated Companies, Utica, Y.: 
“Home Spun Yarns.” , 
Munsingwear Corp., Minneapolis, 
Minn.: “The Munsingwear News.” 
National Foundry Co., Erie, Pa: 
“The Casting.” 

National Lamp Works, Cleveland, 
Ohio: “National Lamp News.” : 
National Spun Silk Co., Inc., New 
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KY ERY DOLLAR 


that is spent for advertising in 
a publication that misrepresents its 
circulation and thus obtains money 
under false pretenses is a dollar lost 
to the publishers who give full value. 


In self - defense, therefore, 
the “above board” publishers have 
an independent audit made of 
their circulation records by the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and 
invite their competitors to do 
likewise. 


When excuses or evasions 
are given for declining the chal- 
lenge, the advertiser can draw his 
own conclusions. 


There are many excuses 
for not belonging to the A. B. C. 
There is only one reason. 


Printers’ Ink is a member 
of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions. There are no hidden mys- 
teries about its circulation records. 
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Reitord., Mass.: “The National Silk Canada Seeks to Adjust Trade 


New York Central Railroad, New 


York: “New York Central Magazine.” 
The New York Edison Company, 
New York: “The Edison Weekly.” 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio: “O- 
B Observer.” 

The Ohio & Pennsylvania 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio: 

Ohmer Fare Register Co., 
Ohio: “Ohmer Fare Register.” 

Osgood-Bradley Car Co., Worcester, 


Electric 


Dayton, 


Mass.: “Osbraco Line.” 

aa, & Barton Co., Providence, R. 
l O-B News.” 

Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
San Francisco, Cal.: “The Pacific Tele- 
phone Magazine.” 

=. L. Patch Co., Stoneham, Mass.: 


“Patchwork.” 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., 


Chicago, Ill,: “Peoples Gas Club News.” 
Petroleum Iron Works Co., Sharon, 
Penn.: “The Tank Builder.” 


Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y.: “The Arrow.’ 

Procter & Gamble Company: Cincin- 
nati, Ohio: “‘Moonbeams.” 

The Reading Iron ,Company, 
Pa.: “Rico Record.’ 

Rochester Railway and Light Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.: “Gas and Electric 


Reading, 


News. 

Runkel Brothers, New Yak, B. Y.: 
“The Team Worker.’ 
Sayles Finishing Plant, 
R. I.: “The Sayles News.’ 
Scovill Mfg. Co., Sten Conn. : 
“Scovill Mfg. Co. Bulletin. 

The Solvay Process Company, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.: “Solvay Life.” 

Spicer Mfg. Corp., South Plainfield, 
N. J.: “The Drive Shaft.’ 

Square D. Company, Detroit, Mich.: 
“Square D. News. + 

Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn.: 
“The Stanley Workers.” 
Thermoid Rubber Co. 
J.: “Thermoid News.’ 
Transcontinental Oil Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: “The Marathon Runner.” 


Saylesville, 


Trenton, N. 


Trumbull Electric Co., Plainville, 
Conn.: “Trumbull Cheer.” 

Truscon Steel Co. Y oungstown, 
Ohio: “Truscon Diamond.” 

United Cigar Stores _Company of 
America, New York, - ee “see 


United Shield.” 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., Bev- 
erly, Mass.: “The Three Partners.” 


Waltham Grinding Wheel Co., Wal!- 
tham, Mass.: “Whirling Wheel.” 
Walworth Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass.: 


“Walworth Craftsman.” 
Western Clock Co., 
“Tick Talk.” 
Westinghouse Electric Products Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio: “‘The Heater.” 
Westinghouse Lamp Co., Bloomfield, 
N. J.: “The Westinghouse Lamp News ”’ 


La Salle, IIL: 


Wilson & Co., Chicago, Ill.: “Wil- 
son’s Certified News.” 

Wilson & Co., Chicago, Ill.: “The 
Wilsonian.”’ 

C. B. Freeman, who formerly was 


connected with Outlook and Century 
both of New York, is now a member of 
Leslie's Chicago advertising staff 





Balance 


Sir Henry Drayton, Canadian Min 
ister of Finance, has issued a warning 
to the effect that an embargo will be 


placed upon the importation of what 
can reasonably be classified as non- 
essentials unless the heavy buying of 


these goods from foreign sources sharply 
declines. Automobiles, jéwelry, toilet 
preparations, etc., are some of the ar 
ticles mentioned to be shut ont. 

It was at first deemed that the ex. 
orbitant exchange rate would bring 
about a quick adjustment, but appar- 
ently it has but increased the buying 
of United States goods. This forces 
the Government to adopt the embargo 
remedy. The first items to go under 
the ban are foreign-held securities, the 


sale of which for foreign account can 
not now be.consummated. 

E. L. King With Aladdin 
Company 


Emory L. King, who has been a mem- 
ber of the sales and advertising depart- 
ments of the American Radiator Com- 
yany, Chicago, and of the Curtis Pub- 
ishing Company, Philadelphia, has been 
made assistant director of advertising 
of the Aladdin Company, Bay City, 
Mich., takers of Aladdin Ready Cut 
Houses. Mr. King was cischarged from 
the army with +the rank of captain. 
Since returning from overseas service, 
eleven months ago, he has been asso- 
ciated with the Fred M. Randall Com 
pany, advertising agency, Detroit. 


Representatives of “Judge” in 


the West 
A. J. Boaz, formerly of Mothers’ Mag 
azine, and Fuller, formerly of 
There’s a Reason Company, of Battle 
Creek, Mich., are now Western adver 
tising representatives of — with 
headquarters in Chicago. 


Lesan and Keller Consolidate 


The R. E. Keller Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, has been consol 
idated with the H. E. Lesan Advertising 
Agency, of New York and Chicago. | 

. E. Keller has become vice-presi- 
dent of the Lesan Agency. 


“The American Legion Week- 
ly” Returns to New York 


The American Legion Weekly has 
again . established publication offices at 
New York. Since the printers’ strike 
at New York the publication office has 
been at Washington, D. C 


Joins Floyd Short & Partners 


W. B. Morgan, advertising manager 
of the Great Lakes Recruit during the 
war. and Western advertising manager 
of Photoplay, is now with the adverti 
ing agency of Floyd Short & Partners, 
Chicago 
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Where Daughter Has the Advantage 


NLIKE MOTHER, the growing daugh- 

ter is never too busy with home duties to 
try a new dish, a new recipe—attempt something 
different. The Domestic Science Courses in our 
public schools are daily giving these young 
“Housewives of Tomorrow” practical, sensible 
help, and starting them right in the “what and 
why” of culinary matters—opportunities that 
were not available when mother was a girl. 


Over 400,000 of these 14 and 15-year-old girls are 
interested readers of THE GIRLS’ COMPANION 
each week. We frankly confess our own amazement at 
the practical household knowledge of our girl-subscribers 
and the range of their activities in the domestic routine 
of the home, as evidenced firsthand by 2,066 personal 
letters they have sent us. 


THE STEADILY INCREASING LINEAGE is 
evidence that advertisers are coming to rec- 
ognize (as they have the boy) the impor- 
tance of reaching the GIRL in the home, 
where her activities and buying-influence 
are so big and vital a factor in the family life. 


THE GIRLS’ COMPANION 


David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. 


WESLEY EB. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 


Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
Chas. H. Shattuck, People’s Gas Building, Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


Cook's Weexty Trio :A:Mittion Bors anv Girts 


Tue Boys’ Wortp THE Girts’ COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE’s WEEKLY 
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~— activity. T 
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4 The intimate knowledge of distribution th 
A possibilities which results from this enables ic 
\ _ us to build for each manufacturer-client the cl 
\ efficient, large-scale dealer body that is so pe 
N vital to his successful growth and expansion. pe 
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= Sss= = = the first (as manufacturers, then) to urge carriage every 
= = : | dealers to take on the automobile and grow with it. = 
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“DEALERS” OR “ LEADERS”? 


F YOU could know exactly what men or firms 
in every given locality would best measure up to 
your dealer requirements ; 


If you could avoid great waste of effort and expense 
in reaching those men; 

If you could put your hand on the one leader in a 
community to whom your proposition most logically 
appeals, and at the same time retain the good will of 
the others ; 


If you could judge your present dealers on the basis 
of exact knowledge regarding the others in their 
localities, and thus weed out the dead-wood and 
substitute live, sturdy timber; 


F YOU could know positively that the records 

which made all of this possible were 98% ac- 
curate and always up-to-the-minute— 
—would you not regard as a sound, well-justified 
investment whatever outlay would give you the 
benefit of such an advantage over competitors? 
Through actual results, our clients have learned 
why The Service Corporation urges that it be 
judged only by its works. 
To any executive of automotive or allied industries 
we will gladly give further details, and proof that, 
through cooperation with The Serv- 
ice Corporation, our clients do in- 
crease their distribution at a lower 
per-deaier cost than they have found 
possible by any other method. 








time, has kept pace, every moment since, with 
every change and every development; so that today 


States. 





Devel ypment 


Our Research Department, inaugurated at that 


re is no equivalent for it anywhere in the United 
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MICHIGAN 
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Simulates Levant Leather 


The new Levant Letter File Sample Book is simply a 
handy reference folder, not designed to suggest the many 
uses to which Levant paper can be put advantageously. In 
cases where leather covers have been desired but con- 
sidered impractical because of the cost of real leather, 
Levant Covers will give the desired effect at a cost that 
is comparatively low. 


Made to simulate in color and texture the finest Levant 
leather, Levant Covers on booklets are striking and suc- 
cessful. Box-makers will find the light weight especially 
desirable for an almost unlimited range of products, such 
as boxes for jewelry, perfumery, stationery and candies. 
Levant Covers are made in one finish, one size and seven 
different tones: Gray, Red, Coffee, Yellow, Green, Blue 
and Black. This makes it possible for the person using 
Levant Cover Paper to choose the color best suited to his 
needs. 


Send for this handy sample file. A copy of the latest XTRA, 
Dester’s unusual house organ, will also be included. 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 


CONNECTICUT 
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Reading Ads With Your Ears 


The Selection of Words with Sound Value to Give Emphasis to Adver- 


tising 
By Percy 


OHN HASTINGS TURNER 

is a brilliant young English 
playwright and the author of that 
delectable novel, “Simple Souls,” 
and he well deserves this free ad 
I'm giving him. Recently while 
interviewing him he read me an 
act of a new comedy he had not 
long completed and in a few mo- 
ments had me in fits of laughter. 
As he read that play the dialogue 
seemed to be the funniest thing I 
had ever listened to and I envied 
the fortunate manager who was 
to have the privilege of produc- 
ing such a comedy. Later on 
Mr. Turner sent me the play to 
read, and oh! what a different 
thing it seemed to be in the chilly 
stillness of a London hotel bed- 
room ! 

I read it through and only 
an occasional snicker distorted my 
facial expression. The dialogue 
had somehow lost 99 44/100 of 
its sparkle. The wit for some 
reason or other had oozed away. 
At first I couldn’t fathom the 
mystery, but after a second read- 
ing of the play the truth seeped 
into my consciousness; it was the 
way the gifted author had read 
the play that gave life to its lines, 
Situations and plot. Without 
realizing it at the time, I had been 
carried away by his reading more 
than I had by his writing. It was 
the way things sounded to me that 
made me laugh. 

We've all had experiences simi- 
lar to this. Many a time a clever 
actor by his talent or by the sheer 
force of his personality has car- 
ried us off our feet, while render- 
ing lines that -had no life in them 
at all. When read, the words that 
held us spellbound, were inert and 
spineless. Stuart Robson once 
made an audience weep by the 
manner in which he recited “Little 
Bo-Peep.” It was the realization 
that came to me after reading 
Turner’s play coldly and analyti- 
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Text 

Waxman 

cally that gave me food for 
thought. With his lively person- 


ality absent, his play seemed only 
fair and the lines I had laughed 
over left me smileless. And that 
set me thinking of the object les- 
son for advertisers that lay in 
my experience! 

If the manner in which he read 
a play to me affected me so dif- 
ferently from the way it affected 
me when I read it myself—what 
about applying that fact to the 
reading of advertising copy! 
May not the way a copy-writer 
reads his creation to himself be 
vastly different from the way 
buyers of magazines read it? 
Mayn’t the sound value of words 
make or mar the effect of an ad- 
vertisement? Echo certainly an- 
swers “Yea.” 

Have you ever listened to a 
young copy-writer reading his 
own copy? If you have, you 
probably noticed how  beauti- 
fully shaded his inflections were; 
how splendidly balanced his 
emphasis; how correctly placed 
his accentuation and punctuation. 
But have you ever heard a mere 
lay person read an advertisement 
not written by himself? If you 
have, you most probably heard a 
recital in a monotonous sing-song 
voice minus all emphasis, accent 
or punctuation. The sort of re- 
cital more fit to sell funeral ser- 
vice than anything else. 


WORDS OF SUPREME IMPORTANCE 


The average reader of adver- 
tisements does not indulge very 
much in histrionics or elocution. 
He will not supply the emphasis 
which the copy writer so natural- 
ly does to his own creation. And 
that’s where the lesson comes in. 
Non-professional readers of ad- 
vertising will not inject enthusi- 
asm of their own into reading. 
They will not give any emphasis- 
value to words which the words 
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themselves do not possess. The 
aim of a copy-writer, therefore, 
should be to make use of words 
that of themselves demand em- 
phasis. The reader can’t be ex- 
pected to add anything of his 
own. And he won't. The aver- 
age person reads an ad with his 
eyes only and the copy that com- 
pels him to make use of his ears 
as well, is the kind that most 
often gets across. 

A cursory glance at the adver- 
tising pages in the current issues 
of three periodicals conclusively 
proved to myself (at least) the 
truth of the theory touched upon 
in this article. The number of 
ads that “read themselves” into 
my eats was decidedly small com- 
pared with those which did not. 
Selecting at random, more or less, 
I sited out a few samples of 
copy which contained words (par- 
ticularly in their headlines) that 
automatically demanded emphasis. 
In some cases the illustrations 
that accompanied the copy 
clinched the convincingness of the 
words. For instance in the Ever- 
Ready Brush ad, a_ well-drawn 
parrot was pecking its parrotest 
at a shaving brush while the head- 
line contained this most convinc- 
ing language : 

“D—n it! They won’t come 
out !” 

Then followed a brief descrip- 
tion of the brush. It would not 
matter whom the reader of. that 
headline happened to be, he would 
be compelled to read it with a 
certain amount of emphasis be- 
cause the words themselves pos- 
sess it. A Sunday school teacher 
couldn’t read those six words in a 
lifeless manner. Take this Aunt 
Jemima copy as another example 
of advertising language that con- 
tains self-starting emphasis and 
conviction. The headline reads: 

“Great Guns—you've overslept” 
and then follows: 

“never heard the old clock clang 
its head off and give up in despair 
—would have slept till noon if Ole 
Sol hadn’t looked in the window. 
You paddle off to shave while 
‘the wife’ streaks for the kitchen.” 
and so on to a description of 
Aunt Jemima pancakes. 
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Don’t those words carry a value 
with them that compels you to 
make use of a tone that is not a 
monotone when you read them? 
Don’t “they make you think of the 
matter you're reading about? 
Don’t your ears read those words 
as well as your eyes? 


GRINNELL SPRINKLER COPY 


And take this Grinnell Sprink- 
ler ad. Even without its splendid 
photographic illustration that 
compels attention, wouldn’t the 
copy by itself get across? Read 
this extract and see: 

“Never mind how the fire 
started | 

“While they were rescuing this 
little girl from the burning 
schoolhouse, Dick Sheldon was 
killed and six other children were 
badly hurt in the crush. 

“Thousands of people discussed 
the fire that night and for days 
afterward. 

“‘How do you suppose the fire 
started?’ ‘What could possibly 
have started such a fire?’ ‘How 
could a fire start in that part of 
the building?’—that’s the sort of 
prattle one heard everywhere.” 

The headline, however you read 
it, conjures .up a picture. The 
words of themselves register in 
your brain, and you've simply got 
to read more to find out what it’s 
all about. The same thing hap- 
pens to you when you run across 
the Crackér Jack copy. The head- 
line reads: 

“Gee! Wouldn’t it be great if 
it snowed Cracker Jack” 
and then there is a little later on 
a description of the article in 
words that you can almost taste: 

“Flakey kernels of popcorn and 
big, meaty peanuts, all coated with 
the most delicious molasses candy 
imaginable—that’s Cracker Jack. 
A nourishing food and a satisfy- 
ing confection !” 

It would be a difficult matter, I 
think, to read this copy without 
receiving a very definite impres- 
sion of something decidedly flav- 
ory about Cracker Jack. The 
words you read somehow linger 
in the ear, don’t they? 

Some time when you have noth- 
ing better to do try this for your- 
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The first and most important 
function of advertising is to 
sell goods. 
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But the advertising that does 
nothing more than sell goods 
is a very empty and unsatisfy- 
ing success. 
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One of the saddest spectacles 
in the world is the man or the 
business that has nothing but 
money. 


Ter eS Ww 


The 
Power, Alexander & Jenkins Company 


Advertising 
MADISON THEATRE BUILDING, DETROIT 
DAYTON OFFICE: 


709-710 Dayton Savings and 
Trust Bldg. 
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self: Buttonhole some unsuspect- 
ing acquaintance and ask him to 
read aloud certain ads picked out 
from any of the magazines. Do 
not let your victim know why he 
has been selected for such an un- 
usual proceeding. Give him no 
clue to the matter involved. Catch 
him unawares and see how his 
tone of voice will maintain a dead 
level all through his rendering. 
The person untrained in reading 
aloud will read an account of an 
earthquake, a society function or 
a sale of underwear in very much 
the same tone of voice, if the mat- 
ter he is reading is totally un- 
familiar. 

This may explain to the un- 
happy wight who writes copy why 
his best (as he thinks) efforts 
sometimes fail to make the violent 
dent in public appreciation that he 
expected. It is, therefore, not a 
bad idea to have some friend (or 
even better, some enemy) read 
our effusions aloud to us before 
venturing on publishing them. 
Then we may be able to note 
which words convince the reader 
and which convict the writer. 

How frequently we hear of trials 
by jury which result in convic- 
tions or otherwise solely and 
wholly due to a skilful attorney’s 
histrionic ability. Cases have been 
recorded in which a murderer has 
actually escaped electrocution by 
his lawyer’s elocution. And I 
personally know a business man 
who will never sign a contract in 
the presence of the salesman who 
waits upon him. He always asks 
for the proposition to be left 
with him for quiet study, away 
from the persuasive influence of 
the salesman. He says that he 
once bought disastrously on ac- 
count of a salesman’s personality 
and not on account of the propo- 
sition’s possibilities. Surely these 
facts should be taken into con- 
sideration when copy is being 
prepared for public reading. 

Some copy-writers have such a 
supply of the vox humana in their 
system that if they were only al- 
lowed to read their ads to the 
public there would be a_ wild 
scamper to buy the product about 
which they sob so earnestly. Un- 
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fortunately, ads appear in cold 
print to be droned over by the in- 
expert readers instead of being 
clarioned forth in convincing ac- 
cents. That’s why we've got to 
make our words colorful and 
automatically emphatic And 
that’s also why the selection of 
le mot juste is as important for a 
copy-writer as it is for a poet. 


L. H. Coloney’s Work 
Broadened 


Leslie H. Coloney, for the last three 
years general sales manager of The 
Home Pattern Company, inc., New 
York, has been appointed advertising 
director of the five publications of that 
organization: Home Book of Fashions, 
Home Embroidery Book, Good Dressing, 
Exclusive Dress and Home Dressmak 


ing. 


G. W. Spahr with Computing 
Scale Co. 


G. W. Spahr has resigned as sales 
manager of the Elliott-Fisher Company, 
bookkeeping and billing machines, Har 
risburg, Pa., and has become general 
manager of The Computing Scale Com- 
pany of America. 


M. R. Davies Returns to 
Cleveland 


Davies, formerly with the 

Advertising Company, 
Inc., Cleveland, and later with Seelye 
& Brown, Inc., advertising agency, 
Detroit, is now ’president and general 
manager of The Fidelity Advertising 
Agency, Cleveland. 


D. H. Colcord Goes With 
Square D Company 


D. H. Colcord, formerly of the de 
partment of publicity of the Westing- 
house Air Brake Company, Pittsburgh 
has been appointed director of research 
engineering of the Square D Company, 
Detroit, manufacturer of electrical 
safety devices. 


J. B. Sutphen With California 
Motor Corp 


Joseph B. Sutphen, former advertis- 
ing manager of The Willys-Overland 
Company, Toledo, O., is now advertising 
manager of the California Motor Car 
Corporation, Los Angeles. 


Directs Advertising of White 
Swan Cereals 


The White Swan Cereals and Spices, 
Limited, Toronto, has placed its adver 
tising in.the hands of Thornton Purkis. 


Maxton R. 
Dunlap-Ward 
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HERE are no finer homes in 

the land than those of Episco- 
palians. They typify culture, re- 
finement, and well-being in every 
community. There is a purchas- 
ing power here that cannot be 
equalled by other communions 
when considered on the member 
for member basis. 


The leading journal in this 


field is The CHURCHMAN. It 
has the entrée to these homes. It 
has the respect and the enthu- 
siastic support of the very people 
that advertisers most desire to 
reach. 


THE CHVRCHMAN 


Churchman Co., Publishers 
381 FouRTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The South's Grealip, 


Means Cash Busines} 7, 


With the tremendous increase in farm production, minix 
lumbering and industrial activities in the South, comes 
corresponding increase in the demand for more autom 
biles, trucks, accessories, labor-saving, agricultural ail 
household equipment, food products, wearing apparel, ett 
And they have the cash to pay for it all. Her agricultunl 
production last year amounted to 6) billion dollars« 
nearly half the nation’s total of 15 billions, her minenl 
output to more than 1 billion, 350 million, exports 1 bi 
lion, 300 million, Bank deposits exceeding 4 billions; ma 
ufactured products to more than 6 billion dollars. 





How the South stands on the Nation’s total: 


In addition to the above-mentioned buying power, it rank 
in the nation’s total production to the extent of 


100% of the cane sugar 35% of the cattle 
100% “ “ peanuts 20% “ “ wheat 
92% “ “ sweet potatoes 18% white potatoes 
rice 18% “ “ hay 
early vegetables 100% bauxite 
grain sorghums 100% barytes 
peaches 100% “ fuller’s earth 
poultry 99% sulphur 
citrus fruits 99% “ phosphate rock 
eggs 90% aluminum 
apples 60% graphite 
butter 56% natural gas 
ouget 56% “ 7 “(ga 
milk 50% petroleum 
hogs 45% “ “ asphalt 
33% lime 
33% “  pyrites 
33% tale and soapstom 
32% coal 
24% lead and zine 
22% coke 
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3 Power 


for 1920 Advertisers 


LET THESE STRONG SALES’ ARMS 
HELP YOU “GET IN” 
These trade-pulling daily newspapers help you “get in” 
the market and help move your goods when you get in. 
They are read and believed in by the people who have this 
money and who will read your advertising and buy your 


wares. 
ALABAMA 


Birmingh: -y! Herald 
am Age-Hera 
Birmingham ed 


jadsden Times.» News 

y Advertiser 

lobile Item 

fobile Register 

ARKANSAS 

Fort Smith Times-Record 

Rock Arkansas Democrat 


Jonesboro Daily Tribune 
A 


FLORID. 

Gainesville Sun 

Jacksonville Times-Union 

Miami Herald 
Reporter-Star 

Palm Beach Post 

Pensacola Journal 

&. Augustine Record 

&. Petersburg Independent 

Tampa Times 














Atlanta Constitution 
te Georgian and American 
Atlante Journal 
ieus Times-Recorder 
Herald 
Athens Herald 
Augusta Chronicle 


Dublin Courier- . waar 
lacon News 
Macon Telegraph 
Serennah Morning News 
Wayeross Journal-Herald 
Moultrie Observer 
— a. 
TUCK 
lecingion Herald 


Lexington Leader 
Louisville Courier-Journal 
Louisville Herald 
Louisville Times 
LOUISIANA 

Baton Rouge State Times 
Lake Charles American 
Monroe News-Star 

New Orleans Daily States 
New Orleans Item 

New Orleans Times-Picayune 
Alexandria Town Talk 
MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson News 

Meridian Star 

Vicksburg Post 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville Citizen 

Charlotte News 

Charlotte Observer 

Concord Tribune 

Greensbore Daily News 
Hickory Record 

Kinston Free Press 

Raleigh News and Observer 
Raleigh Times 

Rocky Mount Telegram 
Salisbury Post 

Wilmington Dispatch 
Wilmington Star 
Winston-Salem Journal 
Winston-Salem Sentinel 
OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City Oklahoman 
Muskogee Times-Democrat 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Anderson Daily Mail 
Columbia Record 

Columbia State 

Greenwood Index-Journal 
Greenville News 

Greenville Piedmont 
Orangeburg Times-Democrat 
Rock Hill Herald 
Spartanburg Herald 


Pre 


Spartanburg Journal and Caro- 
lina Spartan 

Sumter Item 
Florence Times 
TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga News 

ss Chattanooga Times 
Clarksville Leaf-Chronicle 
Jackson Sun 
Knoxville Journal & Tribune 
Knoxville Sentinel 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Memphis News-Scimitar 
Nashville Banner 
TEXAS 
Beaumont Enterprise 
Corpus a Caller 
Dallas News & Journal 
Dallas Times-Herald 
El Paso Herald 
El Paso Times 
Fort Worth Record 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
Gainesville Register 
Galveston News 
Houston Chronicle 
Houston Post 
Paris News 
San Antonio Light 
Temple Telegr 
Waco Times-Herald 
Hillsboro Mirror 
Ranger Daily Times 
Wichita Falls Record-News 
VIRGINIA 
Lynchburg News 
Petersburg Progress 
Richmond News-Leader 
Roanoke Times 


Write for this free book—“The Great Southern 
et”—for further information. 


Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Ass'n. 


W. C. JOHNSON, Secretary 
TENNESSEE 


CHATTANOOGA 
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KEEP Your LINE STRAIGHT 


STRAIGHT line—the shortest distance 
between two points. 


The Badger Loose-Leaf Catalog System offers you 
the practical, economical method of keeping your 
line straight—keeping your catalogs always correct 
and up to date. A catalog that always gives au- 
thentic, precise information, effects the most direct 
contact between your business and your customers. 


Badéer Loose-Leaf 
Catalos Binders 


offer so great a variety of efficient binders 
for salesmen’s catalogs, dealers’ and jobbers’ 
catalogs, sales manuals, house organs, 
photos, etc., that you will find it worth while 
to write to us immediately for expert coun- 
sel before you issue another publication. 





We shall consider it a pleasure to study your prob- 
lem and to offer suggestions based upon broad, 
successful experience of more than twenty years. 











The Heinn Company 


Milwau kee 350 Florida Street Wisconsin 





Why Not Advertise “Wear B.V.D’s 
All Year Round”? 


There Are Great Possibilities, Thinks This Traveling Man, to Popularize 
This Garment for Winter Wear 


By Harry Varley 


«— CAME down from Cleve- 

land on the night train,” 
said Jimson to the Sunday night 
bunch of salesmen at the Hamil- 
ton Hotel, “and I guess the engi- 
neer had St. Vitus dance. Any- 
way, he joggled the train so I 
couldn’t sleep and I got up about 
six, shaved and washed and then 
amused myself watching the 
others. 

“At one time there were five 
men in the room washing and 
dressing at the same time. Re- 
member how you said the other 
day that advertising standardized 
everything, even our habits?” 

Jimson addressed the little 
drummer in the check suit. A 
grunted affirmative was the only 
reply. 

“Well let me tell you some- 
thing! Those five men used five 
different kinds of shaving cream 
or powder; four kinds of tooth 
paste or powder; five kinds of 
razors, two of which were non- 
safety, and they wore five kinds 
of underwear ranging in weight 
from B. V. D.’s to extra heavy 
woolen. Now where’s the stand- 
ardization you were talking 
about?” 
_ The Check Suit moved uneasily 
in his chair. He would have re- 
plied, but a quiet-looking young 
chap in the corner answered for 
him. 
_ “I'd say that it was standard- 
ization enough if they all used 
shaving cream and powder. Re- 
member how yellow soap was 
good enough in the old days. 
Though they did use four kinds 
of tooth pastes they all used it 
and brushed their teeth—a habit 
that advertising has done more to 
create than any other agency. 
Isn’t that true?” 

“Granted ! 


But what about the 
1 


old-fashioned and_ the 
underwear ?” 

The man in the corner smiled. 
“Oh, that’s easy. Advertising 
hasn’t won them over yet, but it 
will. The point is that three out 
of five used safety razors—as for 
the underwear—frankly, I don’t 
know. What do you think?” 

This was Jimson’s opportunity. 
All the talk about soap, razors 
and tooth paste was his method 
of getting the proper introduction 
to his big idea. He leaned back, 
puffed out a cloud of smoke and 
commenced. 

“Some underclothing manufac- 
turers in my estimation are miss- 
ing an advertising opportunity. 
Did you ever see an attempt to 
standardize the year-round wear- 
ing of B. V. D.’s for instance? It 
could be done in more cases than 
not and would change the busi- 
ness from a seasonal to a con- 
tinuous one.” 

“I don’t see how you’d make 
people wear B. V. D.’s in winter,” 
asserted the Check Suit, con- 
fidently. 


A LOGICAL FIELD FOR LIGHT-UNDER- 
WEAR ADVERTISING 


“Why not?” replied Jimson. 
“Take a man working in an office, 
a factory or store. Those places 
are heated so that with light 
underwear a man is warm 
enough. He stays there eight 
hours a day. It takes him an 
hour we'll say to travel to and 
from his work. The rest of the 
time he spends in a heated home 
or a theatre. Why should he 
wear heavy underwear for the 
littlé time he is outside in the 
cold?” 

“But that would be dangerous, 
rome it?” asked the Check 

uit. 


razors 
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“Not half so dangerous as 
wearing heavy underwear in a 
heated office and going from 
there into the cold. No!. A man 
working inside should wear a 
long, heavy overcoat when he 
goes out. Then, when he enters 
the heated office or store he can 
throw off his heavy overcoat—a 
thing he can’t do with his heavy 
underwear without fifteen min- 
utes of privacy and a load of 
trouble. Think of the comfort of 
wearing light underwear in an 
office that has to be kept warm 
enough for girls who wear 
Georgette-sleeved waists. The 
girls have settled the year-round 
light underwear _— proposition 
through their vanity’ You ask a 
woman at the ladies’ underwear 
counter how many women ask 
for heavies and she’ll have to rub 
her pencil through her hair to 
think of one. 

“If I were advertising B. V. 
D.’s I’d put this up to everybody 
who worked inside, I’d appeal to 
the women in the home—the 
wives of men who insist on 
heavies—and show them that if 
they, frail little delicate creatures, 
mere women, could get along 
with underclothes of tissue thick- 
ness, surely their big, husky 
brutes of husbands could keep 
themselves warm in B. V. D.’s. 
I'd play up the difficulty of wash- 
ing heavies—the extra first cost 
and the high price of wear-and- 
tear on woolen goods. Think 
how it would be to talk of the 
nice, clean feel of B. V. D.’s next 
to the skin in comparison to the 
blankety, tickling sensation from 
woolens! Think of the colds that 
would be avoided when changing 
to and from heavies and lights. 
It would be easy to convince peo- 
ple. The heavy  underclothes 
manufacturers could go after the 


outdoor workers, if they wanted, 


but I’d get the indoor chaps and 
there’d be plenty to make the 
sales stable enough to lift ’em out 
of the seasonable goods class.” 

The little chap in the corner 
came over to Jimson. 

“T think you’re right. That’s a 
bully good idea! Here’s my card 
—and thank you.” 
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Jimson glanced at the paste. 
board. Besides the name he read 
“Advertising Manager, 

Knit Underwear.” 

With a smile of superior 
knowledge the man looked down 
at Jimson to catch the expression 
of astonishment when it should 
dawn upon his face. It didn't 
dawn. Jimson handed back the 
card. There wasn’t even the 
ghost of surprise in his eyes. 

“Yep! I know you! Saw you 
at a convention in Buffalo and 
heard you give a talk on under- 
wear advertising.” 


Farmer Organizes His Family 
into a Firm 


Robert C. Cain, a farmer living nea 
Peru, Indiana, has organized the firm 
of Cain & Co., Unlimited, with a 
capital stock of $27,000. The com 
pany’s purpose is to rear better bop 
and girls, more corn and hogs — 
mere incidentals. A fourteen-year 
son of Mr. Cain is president, anda 
nina-year-old son is vice-president. Mr. 
Cain acts as treasurer. In his pros 
pectus of the mew company he says: 

“The way to keep the boys on the 
farm is to keep them interested ani 
make them feel that they are a part of 
the farm organization. I want to kee 
my children on the farm and I é 
cided on Cain & Co., Unlimited, s 
the means to that end. I believe tha 
it will be successful.” 

he farmer now believes in taki 
his son into partnership. The Cain 
Co. experiment should pay big div 
dends in satisfaction as well as r 
money. It is a _ business venture, 
founded on the right principles.—In 
dianapolis News. 


France Seeking Tourist 
Trade 


In order to bring before other coum 
tries the advantages of France for 
holiday makers, the French government 
department charged with the work oi 
propaganda has decided to open offices 
abroad where full information will & 
given free of charge. The first a 
these has been opened in Barcelons 
This propaganda is regarded as ver 
important for France, for it is expected 
that the year 1920 will bring many 
hundreds of thousands to the battk 
fields and the famous touring centres. 


Patjens with “Dramatic 
Mirror” 


W. S. Patjens, recently with Th 
Philip Ritter Co., Inc., New York, a¢ 
vertising agency, has become conuectéd 
with Dramatic Mirror, New York, @ 
the advertising department. 
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Typeless printing! 
Bricks are no longer made 
with straw—a better way 


has been found. By the elim- 
ination of type and cuts, the 
Mimeograph produces good 
printing guicker than it is pro- 
duced by any other means—with 
less trouble—at small cost. And 
because it holds this tremendous 
advantage it is used in commercial, gov- 
ernmental and educational institutions 
throughout civilization as an efficient means 
of beating down costs and saving time. No 
special training needed for its operation. 
Duplicates letters, bulletins, forms, drawings, 
etc.—five thousand an hour! Costs little to 
install. Why not see what typeless printing 
will do for you—today? Get catalog ‘“Q”’ from 
A.B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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Increased 
Production 


The most vital factor in connec- 
tion with increasing production is 
broader financia] accommodations. 
The establishment in St. Louis of 
the First National Bank now en- 
ables business concerns, every- 
where, to look to St. Louis for 
their banking connections. 

This a 2 bank, the largest west 
of the Mississippi, is desirous of 
co-operating with such progressive 
business institutions. 

If you will discuss with us, in confi- 
dence, your business problems, you 
will find our officers quick to gras 
the fundamental needs of your busi- 
ness from a banking standpoint. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Capital and Surplus $15,000,000.00 
Total Deposits $134,000,000.00 
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Handling 
Salesmen Through Their 
Hearts 


(Continued from page 6) 


I made him give me enough to 
pay for a new screen. Meantime, 
I had gotten him a new pail and 
all was well again. The boy is a 
grown man now, but he has often 
told me that that instance is fixed 
in his mind until this day. He 
has never forgotten one detail of 
it. It has also stuck in my mind. 
I suffered more than the boy did, 
if anything, but the final results 
were so good that they convinced 
me I couldn’t go wrong in apply- 
ing a principle. I sought to teach 
the boy that he might always ex- 
pect to get back what he gave out, 
and it was a lesson that neither 
of us have ever forgotten. 

“Sometime ago my father came 
to visit me. I was glad to see 
him and felt happy in his com- 
pany. When we went out to 
lunch we crossed Broadway. We 
passed a traffic cop. He had a 
smile on his face a foot wide. I 
said to him: 

“Well, what are you smiling 
so big about-this day?’ 

“He answered: ‘I’m smiling be- 
cause you’re smiling.’ 

“I sometimes tell my men that 
story. I tell them that as they go 
about their business, I want them 
to smile. I teil them, ‘I want you 
to open doors, not batter them 
down. You wouldn’t batter your 
way into a man’s home, would 
you? If you want doors to open 
for you, the best formula is a 
smile.’ 


SALESMEN LEFT TO DETERMINE 
RIGHT COURSE 


“There’s no more fascinating 
game than studying human nature 
and understanding what makes it 
work. I once had two salesmen 
whose work was falling off. They 
were bright fellows, but for some 
reason they were not turning in 
their quota. I knew that they 
were fast friends, and judged 
that they were up to something 
that they shouldn’t be. I said 
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nothing to them, but bided my 
time and kept an eye on them. 
followed their movements a little, 
and soon decided about where I 
could find them. One afternoon 
I put on my hat and coat and 
went over to a certain poolroom. 
The two men were playing at a 
table over in a corner. I paid no 
attention to them, but sat down in 
a chair, lit a cigar, and looked 
on at the various games as if I 
had the whole afternoon before 
me. The two men went on play- 
ing, but not for long. They dis- 
appeared and didn’t come back. 
The next time I saw the pair, 
which was at a salesmen’s meet- 
ing, I greeted them just as usual, 
but made no remark. In a few 
days, one of the men came around 
to see me. 

“Mr. Pennington,’ he said, ‘I 
can’t stand the suspense any 
longer. Whatever you are going 
to do to us, we wish you would 
do it quick.’ 

“I turned over some paper on 
my desk, and said: 

“T’'m busy just now, and 
haven’t time to take up that mat- 
ter with you. I'll discuss it with 
you later.’ 

“I gave them time to let their 
guilt, if they felt any, sink in, 
and then I called them in. 

“*You men,’ I said, ‘looked as 
if you thought it was queer to see 
me in a poolroom the other day. 
It looked queer because you al- 
ways thought. of me as belonging 
here at my desk. It looked odd 
to see me loafing during working 
hours. Well, to see you men 
there looked just as queer to me. 
The company pays all of us for 
our time. You wouldn’t expect 
to see me enjoying myself on 
the company’s time, and in your 
case, it is just as surprising to 
me.” 

“The two men promptly said 
that they had already seen the 
point, that they had _ suffered 
enough, and that they were ready 
to give their promise that they 
wouldn’t do anything of the kind 
again. With that, the incident 
was closed. There had been no 
further reason to complain about 
either of them. 
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Keeping Up With 
The Times 


A FACT A WEEK 


Why is it that in every 
newspaper office a_ press 
dispatch carrying a Wash- 
ington date line gets pre- 
ferred attention? 

Obviously, because a 
large share of the big 
news originates in Wash- 
ington. 

The men who make this 
big news live in Washing- 
ton. 

They are picked men and 
their influence reaches over 
all the country. 

They provide the most 
important of all audiences 
to the manufacturer and ad- 
vertiser. 

They read The Washing- 
ton Times. 


TheWashingtonTimes 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


| ‘handling salesmen.’ 
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“I’ve been dealing with men for 
a good many years, but I have 
never yet deliberately fired a man, 
I’ve never found it necessary to 
do so. If a man has sufficient 
opportunity and has not made 
good, I simply call him in and tell 
him the facts. I point to his 
record and let him see for him- 
self how much he has fallen 
short. It seldom takes such a 
man long to arrive at the neces- 
sary decision by himself. 

“I do not like the expression 
I object to 
handling men. I try to get along 
with them. To get along with 
men, you must trust them, and 
they must trust you. You will 
get from them what you are look- 
ing for. Expect 100 per cent de- 
livery from them and you will get 
100 per cent performance. I have 
sometimes tried this principle at 
theatre box offices, where mutual 
trust between seller and buyer 
dges not always prevail. When 
I find myself in a strange town, 
and have an evening to spare, I 
go to a theatre and say to the 
box-office man: 

“T’m a stranger here, and I 
don’t know your theatre or the 
location of your best seats. But 
I would like a good seat on an 
aisle if possible, and in a part of 
the house where I can enjoy the 
performance.’ 

“Other people have told me sad 
tales about box-office men, but in 
every case, where I have put it up 
to the ticket seller, I have invari- 
ably gotten first class seats, or 
else he frankly told me that he 
didn’t have what I wanted. 

“Tf I find that a man for some 
reason is mentally or physically 
unable to deliver the goods, I tell 
him to go home or to go on off 
and play. I tel! him to blow him- 
self to a trip or get a change of 
atmosphere. I leave it to him to 
decide when he is feeling fit 
again. A man is a battery, and 
sometimes he needs recharging.” 

Mr. Pennington’s methods 
sound almost ridiculously simple. 
They consist in following the 
easiest way. Yet after viewing 
the results obtained, who shall say 
that they are not effective? 
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Every Type of Color Work 
But Only ONE Kind of Plates 
-the Finest Possible 


Critical copy men will pardon the superla- 
tive we hope, but we think its use is justi- 
fed. We know that more care and skill 
than we use can’t be put into plates—and 
as for experience, we’ve had’ more than a 
quarter of a century of it! 


Our clients too, we believe, will agree that 
we're not exaggerating when we say “finest.” 


Anyway, try us and see! 


The TRICHROMATIC 
Engraving Company 


PRINTING CRAFTS BLDG., 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, N. Y. C. 
J. H. TRYON Cc. A. GROTZ 
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Advertising Breaks Its Chains 


Market Growers JouRNAL 
Lovisvitte, Ky., March 3, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Hurrah for Jackson! (Printers’ Ink, 
February 26, page 113). 

More power to his eloquence, as in 
terpreted by Mr. Williams’ typewriter 

e need a few iconoclasts to shatter 
the cherished idols some of us have 
worshipped so long. 

Aren’t there indications that the art 
of advertising is becoming almost 
synonymous with the art of story 
telling? 

Isn't the goal in each case to find an 
interesting story and to tell it in an 
interesting way, each writer choosing 
the form in which he can mold _his 
thoughts most readily and most con- 
vincingly and with due regard for the 
readers he is seeking to interest? 

Sam W. SEVERANCE, 
Manager. 


Bureau of Advertising’s Chi- 
cago Appointment 


F. Guy Davis, formerly Chicago rep- 
resentative of the L. H. Crall Company, 
has been appointed Western manager of 
the Bureau of Advertising of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
with headquarters in Chicago. The Chi-’ 
cago office of the Bureau was recently 
established. Mr. Davis will carry for- 
ward the work of the Bureau in the 
Middle Western territory. 


Frank Beath Dead 


Frank Beath, newspaper space buyer 
of the Wm. H. Rankin Company, Chi- 
cago, advertising agency, died last week, 
aged thirty-four years. Mr. Beath was 
well known among the business and ad- 
vertising representatives of newspapers 
all over the country. During the war 
he served effectively with the American 
Protective League. 


The S. E. Lesser Press Or- 
ganized 


The S. E. Lesser Press has been or 
ganized in New York by S. E. Lesser, 
formerly associated with the Premier 
Press and the Riverside Press. 


H. Z. Ungar at Detroit 


The International Displays Co., Cleve- 
land, has established an ce at Detroit, 
under the management of H. Z. Ungar. 


Leaves New York “Evening 
Journal” for Agency 


I. Isaacson, formerly connected with 
the automobile advertising department 
of the New York Evening Journal, 
has joined the Friend Advertising 
Agency, of New York. 











N. B. 


and 
E. G. 

Have you ever noticed 
that the weekly paper of 
greatest circulation carries 
practically no financial ad- 
vertising—even with more 
than 2,000,000 a week? The 
paper referred to often 
starts a financial account, 
but it never continues. Why? 

So much for that. 

Another angle. It is pos- 
sible to run up the circula- 
tion of any publication to 
almost any predetermined 
figure if the publisher will 
pay the shot. Premiums 
and schemes and expendi- 
ture of money will do it. 
But the results-producing 
circulation is always and 
only the voluntary and re- 
newed subscribers — sub- 
scribers who buy the paper 
because they want to study 
it as well as read it. 

The American Wool and 
Cotton Reporter covers the 
great textile industries on a 
voluntary subscription basis. 
No premiums, no chromos, 
no clubs, no schemes, no 
personal solicitation. ill 
voluntary from the heads of 
9000 textile mills in the 
United States and Canada. 


Advertising rates upon 
application 


American Wool and Cotton 


Reporter 
530 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 
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Worcester, Mass. 


The 


GAZETTE 
LEADS! 


The supremacy of the “Gazette” 
in Week-day Advertising is 
again demonstrated! 

For first 
New Year 


January and February 
1 





two months of the 


GAZETTE ....96,485 inches 
Second paper..... 85,993 inches 
Third paper 66,199 inches 
The above figures include all 
kinds of advertising from the 
smallest want ad to the largest 
display. 


National Advertising 


The “Gazette” LEADS the 
second paper (morning) 61,166 
lines—a_ sizeable two-month 
lead!—and _LEADS the third 
paper (evening) 145,460 lines. 


Circulation 


OCTOBER, NOVEMBER and 
DECEMBER net press run, 
average 30,170 daily. 


JANUARY 
31,114 


FEBRUARY 
31,024 


CONCENTRATED almost wholly 
in Worcester’s immediate trading 
zone. Nearly every copy tells on 
Worcester trade! 


Worcester Gazette 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—-———_New York Chicago 
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Premium 
Schemes Too Artificial 
for This Bank 


REMIUM schemes to advertise 

a bank and bring more de 
positors do not appeal to Craig B. 
Hazelwood, vice-president of the 
Union Trust Company of Chicago. 
In an address before the financial 
advertising departmental of the 
Chicago Association of Com- 
merce’s advertising council, Mr. 
Hazelwood told about a premium 
plan his bank used in co-operation 
with a retail store. According to 
the plan the bank gave away a 
savings account of one dollar for 
every five dollar purchase at the 
store. 

“That store made a good many 
$5.00 sales; there were a lot of 
those $1.00 savings accounts 
opened,” he said. “In fact, we 
had to open up extra windows and 
hire extra help to take care of 
them. We took in, as a matter of 
fact, some 8,000 customers, new 
customers, in the savings depart- 
ment. You would say, offhand, I 
believe, that 8,000 customers ought 
to be a pretty profitable invest- 
ment. To start with, of course, 
those customers represented $8,000 
put out, divided into two because 
the other fellow was putting up 
half. There, on the face of things, 
is a very profitable and worth- 
while proposition.” 

“As it turned out, from the 
figures on the ledger, which is 
after all the real test, after the 
analysis was made of the profit on 
carrying the accounts produced by 
the scheme which ‘were really 
worth while, set over against the 
loss on account of the dead ac- 
counts of those which have been 
closed up since, is wasn’t worth 
while; there was quite a decided 
loss. ; 

“We haven’t done anything like 
that for years and do not intend 
to do it again, but it illustrates 
that the appeal which comes from 
some artificial inducement is not 
the kind of appeal that carries 
men into your institution as pef- 
manent customers.” 
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I wish you fellows who are 
interested in selling your 
stuff to the dairy field would 
send to the address below 
for a copy of my autobiog- 
raphy—the story of Henry 
Holstein. 


It tells just a few things 
about the people who own 
those great black and white 
dairy machines that pro- 
duce probably very close 
to 75% of the nation’s dairy 
products. 


ferry Mrbetan. 


Dairy Farmer 


Holstein-Friesian World 


Syracuse, New York 
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ILLUSTRATED 
maintains its leadership 
among the large farms and 
country estates of America: 
800 advertisers use 30,000 
lines of advertising per is- 
sue because of large indi- 
vidual sales and advertising 
results obtained. 


EL CAMPO 


INTERNACIONAL 
represents paramount serv- 
ice in Spanish and Portu- 
guese America. The sub- 
jects with which it deals re- 
late to 90% of the national 
wealth of the 20 Republics, 
and affect the chief inter- 
ests of worth-while men of 
wealth (and important deal- 


ers) in Latin-American  , ee 


Republics where ex- , 


change is now fa- - Se 


vorable. 
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Philadelphia Laundry Men Adver- 
tise for the’ Rest of the Wash 


Not Content with the Collars and Cuffs Alone They Campaign for the 
Entire Bundle 


MPORTANT as the rate of 
foreign exchange, the League 
of Nations, and the high cost of 
doing business may be to the 
male members of the human race 
inhabiting that part of the globe 
known geographically as_ the 
United States of America, these 
topics are not one whit more vital 
to men than the domestic help 
question and the family wash 
problem are to the average wom- 
an, especially if she is a house- 
keeper. Whenever and wherever 
two or more women get together 
these days an invariable topic of 
conversation is their inability to 
hire domestic help, particularly 
washerwomen. 

Now, as domestic and purely 
homey as this may sound, the 
washing or laundry question is 
really a matter of no little im- 
portance in the business world 


to-day, particularly when viewed 


in the aggregate. Think for a 
moment. On a most conservative 
estimate, there are considerably 
more than 20,000,000 families in 
this country. Figured on a basis 
of fifty cents a week expended by 
each family, Uncle Sam’s weekly 
laundry bill is more than $10,000,- 
000; and every one of the more 
than 100,000,000 people in the 
United States is directly or indi- 
rectly face to face all the time 
with the laundry or washerwoman 
problem. 

Because of all these facts, 
every advertising man will be 
interested in the story of how ad- 
vertising has been set to solving 
this problem in Philadelphia. 

In the Quaker City there is an 
association of laundrymen that 
Was organized several years ago 
under the name of The Philadel- 
phia Laundry Owners’ Exchange. 
The secretary of the Exchange is 
Howard M. Anderson, with of- 
fices in the North American Build- 
ing, which is in the very centre of 
the city’s business district. Mr. 
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Anderson knows the laundry 
business from A to Z—he used to 
drive a collection and delivery 
wagon, and in days gone by he 
has handled so many bundles of 
collars and cuffs that he can al- 
most tell from the mere feel of 
a package what sizes are in it! 
What is more pertinent, Mr. An- 
derson believes in advertising, and 
during the past year he has been 
having experiences that have con- 
vinced him that advertising, in- 
telligently applied to the laundry 
business, is a great developer of 
business, 

During the past year the Phila- 
delphia Laundry Owners’ Ex- 
change has invested about $20,000 
in a display advertising campaign 
in the Philadelphia newspapers, 
and present plans provide for the 
campaign continuing on the same 
scale. 


ADVERTISING’S ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


What are the results of this 
Philadelphia Laundrymen’s cam- 
paign? In the first place, the ad- 
vertising has developed a great 
deal of new business; in some in- 
stances, Mr. Anderson says that 
laundrymen who are members of 
the Exchange have increased 
their business 100 per cent and 
more. In the second place, and 
Mr. Anderson is disposed to rank 
this second result equally with the 
increased business, the campaign 
has done educational work of 
such a vital character that it must 
necessarily be considered as of 
lasting jmportance. 

“I remember very distinctly,” 
said Mr. Anderson in discussing 
the advertising campaign the other 
day, “that when I drove a laun- 
dry wagon some years back, the 
family laundry bundle averaged 
about thirty cents. Perhaps that 
average was somewhat higher a 
year ago when we started this 
campaign, but it certainly had not 
increased in proportion to the 
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laundrymen’s increased cost of 
doing business. Machinery, labor, 
materials and delivery outfits, had 
all increased the cost of conduct- 
ing a laundry business. Now in 
the face of this increased cost of 
doing business, the most serious 
obstacle that confronted the laun- 
drymen in Philadelphia was what 
might perhaps be called an unen- 
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mestic servant or a_ washer. 
woman; or it was sent out to a 
washerwoman. Our Exchange 
realized that before we could hope 
to get the laundry business here 
in Philadelphia, for which the 
members’ laundries were really 
equipped to render service, they 
must conduct an educational cam- 
paign. The necessary money was 
contributed by the 
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suds 


The weekly “home” wash day 


Cross Wash-Day Out of Your Life 


There ts even less wear 


change, the J. H 
Cross Company was 
called in to prepare 
the copy and co-oper- 
ate in the matter of 
suggestions both a 
to advertising and 
merchandising, and 
the campaign was 
launched. It has now 
been under way 2 
year this March, and 
we are so well satis- 
fied with the results 
that we are going 
right on. As f said, 
the business of the 


at its best 1s filled with disappoint 
ments and discouragements — 
rainy days, back-breaking labor, 
often the lack of competent help 
You get small reward fur all your 
toiling Your health suffers; your 


than through any “home” method 
of washing laundry workers 
are competent; working cond: 
tions healthful. This service costs 
no more than home washing 
Clothes are called for and deliw 


individual members 
has increased, and 
family laundry bu 
-dles to-day in Phil 


family suffers; your other house 
work suffers. And it 1s the same 
thing week after week 


You can cross washday out of 
your life forever The Family 
Laundry Service of your present 
laundry offers a solution, by car 
ing for the whole family washing 
You will be rewarded with better 
health and increased happiness 


Your entire washing s 
cleansed spotlessly in pure soap 


Famiiy 


ing this wee 


Present Laundryman 


10 Cents a Pound 








ered promptly as follows. 


Let Family Laundry Service 
reheve you of washday burdens. 
Send vour whole family's was 


AUNDRY JDERVICE 
For the Whole Family Laundry 


adelphia average 
around a dollar and 
a quarter.” 

As an_ illustration 
of how an advertis 
ing campaign can hk 
so planned and & 
ecuted as to develop 
and assist in getting 
new business by oF 
fering a solution o 
an up-to-the-minute 
problem, the work 
of the Philadelphia 
Laundry Ownety 


About 














JUST ORDINARY, SENSIBLE TALK, WHICH HAS GONE FAR 


TO ACCOMPLISH ITS OBJECTIVE 


lightened view on the part of the 


average woman regarding the 
character of service that the mod- 
ern laundry is equipped to render. 

“The average housewife thought 
of a laundry as the place to send 
collars and cuffs, and probably 
men’s shirts—but nothing else! 
The bulk of the family wash was 
done in the household by the 
housewife herself, or by a do- 


Exchange is exceet 
ingly interesting 

worthy of study. 
Moreover, because of the ve 
universality of the laundry qué 
tion, the Philadelphia campaign’ 
applicable in practically eve 
community of any size in # 
country. For in every communi 
there are families, and that meais 
laundry work; and in every com 
munity there are laundries, af 
except in those communitits 
where an educational campaig 
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Ripping Down 
the Bars i 


HEN “Boss” Tweed of New York was arrested 
for grafting, Isaac H. Bailey, then editor of the 
SHOE AND LEATHER REPORTER, was also 
Police Commissioner of the city. Tweed was too fat 
to go through an ordinary Tombs Prison cell door and 
was comfortably lodged in a hotel. This news was 
brought to Editor Bailey, boon companion to President 
U. S. Grant and other famous men, and noted for his 
vigorous and fearless methods. 
“Ha! I’ll put him in a cell,” said Bailey, and under 
his supervision a cell-front was torn out, a bigger door 
installed, and “The Boss” quickly put behind it. 


Since Bailey’s day the REPORTER has been breaking 
precedent. 

The announcement is now made that the SHOE AND 
LEATHER REPORTER will pay to any accredited 
Advertising Agency in the United States or Canada 


A Commission of 15% Net 


This commission applies to any and all accounts outside our 
specialized field, the latter being covered by our competent 
selling organization. 

The shoe and leather industry (fourth largest in the country) 
offers a profitable opportunity for agencies handling accounts 
involving the erection and equipping of factories, office supplies, 
motor trucks, etc. : 

Our experienced Inquiry and Research Bureau is at the dis- 
posal of our agency friends. 

The REPORTER (established 1857) specializes exclusively 
in the field covered by the manufacture of shoes and leather 
and the collateral trades.. The publication has the largest 
A.B. C. paid subscription list in this specialized field. 

“Ask Headquarters ’”’ 


Shoe and Leather Reporter 
166}Essex Street, Boston, Mass. 


Printed By the Largest Shoe and Leather Publishing House In the World 
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LONDON > CANADA 


Keen Space Buyers 


Get These Facts Before You Place Your Advertising in Any Publication 


1. THE NUMBER OF NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS SECURED 
DURING THE PAST YEAR. 


2. THE NUMBER OF SUBSCRIPTIONS STOPPED DURING 
THE SAME PERIOD. 

3. THE PERCENTAGE OF RENEWALS FOR THE SAME 
PERIOD. 


4. THE TOTAL AMOUNT OF CASH RECEIVED FROM 
SUBSCRIBERS, BY THE PUBLISHER, FOR THE 
SAME PERIOD. 


5. THE PRESENT NET PAID CIRCULATION. 


It’s easy to test the value of any publication if you have this 
information. 

Do not accept the answer “Actual Figures not Available” to any 
question in A.B.C. reports. 

Any publication which has to secure a completely new list of 
subscribers each year is not of much interest to its readers; and 
advertising in its columns is not likely to be read. 

The publication that brings results to the advertiser is the one 
the subscribers pay full price for in advance and renew promptly. 
The actual amount of cash received from subscribers by the pub- 
lisher and the percentage of renewals offer the surest test of 
quality of circulation. 

Every year we furnish to the Audit Bureau of Circulations the 
information to give you these facts. 


HOW MUCH OF IT DO YOU GET? 


THE FARMER’S ADVOCATE AND HOME MAGAZINE, AS A MEMBER 
OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS, BELIEVES THAT THE 
AUDIT BUREAU SHOULD EXIST TO FURNISH FULL INFORMATION’ 
TO ADVERTISERS, NOT TO SUPPRESS IT. 


How Can You Get These Vital Facts About Circulation? 


Take the matter up direct with the Audit Bureau of Circulations, stating that 
you require them to furnish this information in all “Publishers’ Statements” and 
“Auditor’s Reports” issued by the Bureau. 


Why Buy Advertising Space of Uncertain Value? 
THE WILLIAM WELD CO., LIMITED, London, Canada 


Publishers 
THE FARMER’S ADVOCATE AND HOME MAGAZINE 


(Member of the A. B. C. since its organization) 
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of some kind has broken it down, 
there is a prejudice on the part 
of most women against trusting 
laundries to do their washing, ex- 
cept in the matter of the men’s 
collars, cuffs and shirts, and a 
few of the simplest pieces. 

The campaign has successfully 
demonstrated to the public that 
modern laundries can safely be 
entrusted to do all kinds of laun- 
dry work. It has shown the 
women of Philadelphia and its 
suburbs that there is a way out 
of the domestic dilemma caused 
by the scarcity of domestic help, 
and it has pointed out with strik- 
ing emphasis—in a manner that 
appeals to women—that it is much 
better economy, particularly so 
far as the woman’s health is con- 
cerned, to send the family wash 
out to a modern laundry, and let 
modern machinery perform the 
back-breaking job of washing. 

These laundry service ads have 
run in all the Philadelphia papers, 
and the present schedule provides 
for a continued use of the same 
mediums, 

The illustrations have been of a 
very good type, being in line and 
of a character to suggest cleanli- 
ness and daintiness, except in one 
or two instances where it was 
necessary in connection with the 
copy to convey the idea of the 
drudgery and inconvenience of 
home washing. 

The earlier advertisements were 
carefully planned and executed 
with a view to making it clear 
and emphatic to women that the 
modern laundry is not a “wreck- 
ing plant”—that the old popular 
idea that it was not safe for a 
woman to send anything other 
than the very simplest pieces to 
a laundry is to-day a fallacy. 
One of these educational ads is 
especially interesting. At the top 
is one large illustration of a 
young woman carefully washing a 
fine waist in her home—the tech- 
nique being very similar to the 
style made popular by the Lux 
advertising. On the left is a 
small picture of the family maid 
carrying a bundle of laundry to 
the door, the package being 
labeled “Family Laundry Service.” 
On the right is a small illustration 
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“Publica- 
tions -out 
on time!” 


We are doing it on 101 publica- 
tions now. We can doit for you. 
Six solid floors of service, operat- 
ing all day and all night. K-L’s 
complete organization guarantees 
our promise to the second. 


Kenfield - Leach Company 


**Chicago’s Leading Printers”’ 








































610 Federal Street, Chicago 
= J 
Parcel 
Post 
Carrier 


No more wasting time, 
and salaries. na 
Just drop your catalog or article 
into its container, and mail. 
These Parcel Post Carriers made 
from light, medium and heavy 
weight boxboard with sure Lock. 
No WRAPPING OF TYING Necessary. 
Ask for Samples and Prices 
r MADE ONLY BY 
Chicago Carton Company 
4433 Ogden Avenue 516 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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175,000 
MEN WITH AN 
EXPENSIVE HOBBY 


Constitute a _ pur- 
chasing power that 
should not be 
neglected. Millions 
are spent each year 
by Americans ac- 
tively engaged in 
experimental wire- 
less communication. 


They depend upon 


The Wireless 
Age 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF 
RADIO COMMUNICATION 


To tell them of the 
important develop- 
ments of a hobby in 
which they have in- 
vested “‘real’’ money. 
It is a medium al- 
ways responsive to 
advertisements with 
a male appeal. 


Seven Years Old and 
Not a Trade Paper 


WIRELESS PRESS, Inc. 
68 Broad St., New York City 


Also Publishers of 


OCEAN WIRELESS NEWS 
The Newspaper of the Sea 























showing the laundry delivery ‘man 
in smart uniform starting away 
from the house with the laundry 
bundle under his arm. The cap- 
tion of the ad is “Clothes Are 
Suds-washed. No soap is rubbed 
on the fabric. No scrubbing on 
a wash-board. Only pure soap 
and soft water are used. All 
clothes are thoroughly rinsed in 
several changes of water.” 

One of the series pictured the 
hot, steamy, crowded atmosphere 
of the average home laundry on 
wash-day, while the copy ex- 
plained that the Family Laundry 
Service will take care of the en- 
tire family washing for twelve 
cents a pound, relieving the house- 
wife of all wash-day responsibil- 
ity, and emphasized the fact that 
“the service is convenient, eco- 
nomical, and dependable.” 

Still another ad pictured two 
young women comfortably seated 
in the home of one of the two, 
and it is from the ostensible con- 
versation of the woman who is al- 
ready using the service that the 
copy gets the caption: “You, too, 
will be pleased with Family Laun- 
dry Service.” The woman speak- 
ing of her own experience goes 
on to tell the other woman that 
she used to think that she couldn't 
afford to send her washing to the 
laundry ; but when she counted up 
the cost of doing her own wash- 
ing and compared it with the cost 
of the Family Laundry Service, 
she found that the latter did not 
cost her any more, and some 
weeks even less. Continuing her 
conversation, she tells about 4 
visit that she and another of her 
neighbors made to her laundry 
and how they were shown all 
through the plant and were as 
tounded at the equipment of the 
modern laundry, and the manner 
in which it is conducted. 

This ad led up to another 
which bore the caption “See and 
Decide for Yourself” and ex 
tended an invitation to any womam 
who was interested to visit am 
one of the laundries connected 
with the Exchange, and see for 
herself the sanitary conditions 
under which her family’s clothes 
would be handled. Incidentally, 
this is a point that the Laundry 
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Fuller Brushes, Inc., of Hartford, 
Conn., who have had five years’ 
experience with the Multicolor 
Press, state that it is a “‘time and 
money saver.”” They use it for 
letters, bill heads, report cards, 
advertising cards, return envel- 
opes, etc., etc. On 3%x5% cards 
they report the following results: 


Run per hour........ 3,750 
3 on per hour........ 11,250 
7 hours per day...... 78,750 


“On a job of 500,000 we can make 
a saving of $100 in a week, and as 
we do a large amount of this work 
we find it well worth while.” 
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Saves $100.22 


‘ _ ft 








a Week 


The Multicolor Press is an office 
appliance which places directly 
under your control the cost of 
your business printing. It uses 
regular printers’ type and equip- 
ment, including flat electrotypes, 
halftones, monotype, linotype, 
etc. It is electrically driven at 
speeds of 3,000 to 5,000 per hour 
and can easily be operated by any 
of your office force, 





Write for illustrated booklet C, 
telling all about this remarkable 
time and money saving device. It 
is just what you need in your 
office. 


Lisenby Manufacturing Co. 
417 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Multicolor Siemne 
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Let the Figures Do the Talking 


Real facts and figures 
showing how the 


THE 
ENQUIRER 


43.8% 


Classified Advertising 
Patronage 





was distributed in 
1919 between the four 
newspapers published 
in Cincinnati. 


Over a Million Lines MORE Classified Advertising 
Printed by the Enquirer than by its closest contemporary. 





ey PIII, o.oo vowewesveapedcdues 2,956,968 lines 
SE UO Ses SES ON yess deel eb bas cede .- 1,905,162 “ 
Se So Tho hn ected ah odes mceaweanldes ah 1,373,862: “ 
NR a iit an 4 ee meth de Rien Se 512,204 “ 


The WISE ADVERTISER is alive to the fact that VOLUME of 
Classified Advertising in a newspaper is indicative of Community 
confidence and interest. 


The WISE ADVERTISER therefore selects that paper because he 
is assured of a Quick, Responsive market. 


The WISE ADVERTISER long ago conceded the “Premiership” of 
Classified Advertising Mediums in the Central West to The Enquirer 
because he had tested its Pulling Power and obtained Results far 
beyond expectations when nominal cost is considered. 


That’s WHY The Enquirer “distinctively predominates” over the other 
newspapers of Cincinnati. 


That’s WHY The Enquirer is recognized throughout the nation as 
being one of the few LEADING CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
MEDIUMS. 


THE CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Supreme in the Classified Field 
ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


Eastern ne oe 
I. A. KLEIN JOHN GLA 
Metropolitan Tower, New York City. Peoples Gas Bldg., - Ill. 
Pacific Coast European 


R. J. BIDWELL CO., DORLAND SPECIAL AGENCY 
742 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 16 Regent Street, London, England. 
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Owners’ Exchange has stressed 
throughout the campaign, because 
it realizes that in view of the 
old-time idea of a laundry, “see- 
ing is believing.” Many women 
have accepted this invitation, Mr. 
Anderson reports, and visited the 
laundries and been amazed and 
delighted with what they have 


seen, 

Quite a little of the copy has 
been a direct appeal to the women 
to accept the Family Laundry 
Service and get away from the 
drudgery of working over the tub. 
The same appeal has been made 
in some of the other ads to the 
men, the copy putting it squarely 
up to the male member of the 
family, as to whether or not he 
was in favor of his wife continu- 
ing the back-breaking labor of 
washing, or whether he believed 
in putting the burden on an. iron 
machine instead of on a human 
one, Still other pieces of copy 
have stressed the better health 
that will be enjoyed both by the 
mother and by the children as the 
result of taking the family wash 
out of the family and sending it 
to the laundry. 

Seasonable and weather appeals 
have also been made—emphasis 
being placed on the trying and 
exhausting labor of washing in 
hot, sultry, summer weather; the 
disagreeable thought that lingers 
in a woman’s mind, while on a 
vacation, that as soon as she 
comes back she will have to begin 
washing again. Similarly, in 
season, the rigors of winter have 
heen pointed out as adding to the 
difficulties of home washing. 
Every piece of copy has stated 
concisely that the washing is 
called for on a certain day, and 
returned promptly on a specified 
date, and that “All flat pieces, in- 
cluding bed linen, table linen, and 
towels, washed, smoothly ironed, 
evenly folded and ready for 
use. . . . Wearing apparel, all 
underclothing, dresses, children’s 
garments, etc., carefully washed 
and dried (and starched where 
necessary), ready to be dampened 
and ironed. . . . Many under- 
garments may be worn without 
ironing, due to the method of 
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STILL CLIMBING STEADILY 
24,533 Lines 


of paid Display Advertising in the March 
issue. 1453 Lines Increase over February 
and 62% Gain over March a year ago. 
Present Rate 70c a Line 
Goes to 80c May 1. Definite orders 
laced now will protect you at the present 
Fo Oc rate until December, 1920. 


Net Paid Circulation Over 140,000 
EXPERIMENTER PUBLISHING CO 
233 Fulten St., New York City 


Western Representative 
J.B. FINUCAN, Hartford Bidg., Chicago 
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Special Series Service Offer 


I am making a special offer 
for a regular series service of 
ten original advertisements 
to be supplied during periods 
of six or twelve months. 
Write promptly for this offer that 
ou may be included among the 


imited number who can be regu- 
larly supplied in this way. 


E. SAMPSON 
Box 333 Gen’! P. O. New York 


Tel .Bryant 4910 

















Graffco 
Clips 


VER had sheets 

work loose from 

the bunch _ you 

thought were se- 

cure? Use Graffco 

Clips —they hold 2 

to 60 papers tight— 

No.2 no slipping or work- 

ing loose or squee-geeing off 

to one side. Yet they can 

be removed in a jiffy, will not 

mar the papers, and can be 
used over and over. 











Three handy sizes. Samples free 
GEORGE B. GRAFF COMPANY 
Mfrs. of Time-Saving Office Devices 


Boston, Mass. 


294 Washington St. 
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drying. This will save a great 
deal of your work in finishing 
that portion of your wash.” 

At the bottom of each ad these 
three lines appeared: 

“Ask your present laundry-man 
about 

“Family Laundry Service 

“For the whole family.” 

There are thirty-seven laun- 
dries that are members of the 
Exchange, but no attempt has 
ever been made to carry the names 
of these laundries in the adver- 
tisements. There are still a num- 
ber of “outside laundries” that 
must have profited to some extent 
by this campaign, but as Mr, An- 
derson says, the Exchange was 
perfectly willing that these laun- 
dries should get in on some of the 
new business even if they didn’t 
join the association. 

The laundries belonging to the 
Exchange made their follow-up of 
the general advertising by insert- 
ing in all bundles delivered, small 
circulars bearihg a reproduction 
of the various ads that appeared 
in the papers and carrying the 
imprint of the individual laun- 
dry’s name and: address. Then, 
too, in many cases the laundry- 
men have been “asked about the 
Family Laundry Service” by 
women to whom the newspaper 
ads have appealed. 

Another interesting point in 
connection with this campaign has 
been the attention that it has at- 
tracted in various parts of the 
country. Through traveling men 
being in Philadelphia and seeing 
the advertisements in the local 
newspapers, and carrying the 
story back to their home towns, 
and through some publicity in the 
laundry trade publications, the 
news of the Philadelphia Laundry 
Owners’ Exchange has been car- 
ried to all parts of the country. 
Mr. Anderson has received in- 
numerable requests for informa- 
tion from individual laundrymen 
and from groups of laundrymen 
in various cities throughout the 
country. In a number of im- 
stances he has supplied these 
individuals and groups with 
matrices of some of the ads used 
in the Philadelphia campaign. 
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Opened to Advertisers 


Rosenbaum. 





Four years of service so 
good that subscription re- 
newals are over 98 per 
cent; with a fortune spent 
in this service, these are 
back of our announcement 
that after March roth ad- 
vertising of good mer- 
chandise will be accepted. 








No magazine of our circulation—23,000—has such 
extraordinary buying power. Study the chart. This spells 
opportunity for the manufacturer and distributor of good 
merchandise, whether automobiles, motor trucks, motor 
oils or accessories, tractors, spray materials, fencing, salt, 
cement, paints, fertilizers or building materials, or of 
phonographs and other home comforts, which rich, pro- 
gressive men (and their families) want in their homes. 
Could success for advertisers be so well assured? 


J. RALPH PICKELL 
Publisher and Editor 


332 S. LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Trade Conditions 
Changing 


The time is rapidly approaching when the 
supply of goods in many lines will exceed the 
demand. Competition will be keen again and 
manufacturers will have to do more than 
quote prices. 


Our Premium Service Fits the Situation 


No stock to carry. No detail. No investment 
for premiums. You pay after the sale has 
been made. 


Customers receive a direct monetary return 
for money so expended. > 


It Is “Good- Will Advertising” 


It insures continuous buying on the part of 
the consumer. Quality and price being equal, 
he will insist on such brands. 


Among the nationally known concerns whom 
we serve and to whom we refer are: The 
Nestles Food Company, Lever Brothers Com- 
pany, The J. B. Williams Company, Foulds 
Milling Company, Federal Snap Fastener 
Corporation. 


If you have a trade-marked product, write us 
and we will tell you how our Premium Serv- 
ice may be used by you. 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE COMPANY 


50 and 52 Franklin Street, New York, N. Y. 
ESTEN W. PORTER, President and General Manager 
F. W. HUTCHINSON, Sales Manager 
Telephones—Franklin 1130-1131 
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Making Welfare Copy Believable 


Advertising That Sells the Community and Gets New Workers 


By Roy Dickinson 


VERY factory in the coun- 

try with a labor plan which 
works has something very definite 
to sell. Its market is a broad 
one. 

Prospective investors in the 
business, if working capital is 
needed, are vitally interested in 
labor conditions; a strike can 
wipe away profits very quickly. 
The customers for the firm’s 
products are interested. I know 
a man who bought a fleet of 
White Trucks recently. The me- 
chanical properties of the prod- 
uct, the standing of the company, 
the national advertising, a demon- 
stration and a good sales talk all 
had an influence on the sale. But 
the thing which finally closed it 
was the motor company’s labor 
policy. “Workers who are get- 
ting a square deal: and know it 
must make a better product,” said 
this executive. 

The workers within the plant 
are naturally another market. 
Morale, productive effort, care in 
workmanship, labor turnover, all 
are greatly affected by having 
some sort of labor policy, found- 
ed on good faith, which works. 
Printers’ INK inthe past has 
chronicled a score or more of 
such plans in detail. They vary 
largely in working arrangements, 
but all the successful ones seem 
to have the same underlying prin- 
ciple. A realization that a man’s 
work is an important part of 
his life, that personal contact, or 
its equivalent, between manage- 
ment and men must be main- 
tained, that the plan must come 
from the workers, not be a cut- 
and-dried arrangement handed 
down from above. 

The public or the community, 
without which no__ industrial 
change can be permanent, are 
markets. In my opinion they are 
far more than mere bystanders 
at a dog fight—they pay both la- 


bor and capital and they can, v, 


word-of-mouth advertising, make 
or break almost any institution. 

Then there is that other impor- 
(ant market: prospective workers 
outside the plant. In this day 
of labor shortage, when how to 
produce is in many industries a 
more important question than how 
to sell, this reservoir of new 
workers to fill the gaps in per- 
sonnel is receiving the attention 
of executives in all parts of the 
country. The old type of help- 
wanted advertisement is being 
displaced in many cases by cam- 
paigns which sell the tangible and 
intangible quality factors back of 
the job. We have listed many 
such campaigns in Printers’ Ink 
in the past. How to make this 
so-called “welfare” advertising be- 
lievable in the struggle to get 
new workers is the new problem. 
It is easy to make claims; so 
many firms have recommended 
their factories as highly desirable 
places to work that the average 
wage-earner discounts, many of 
the statements made. 

The Hydraulic Pressed Steel 
Company tied up its local copy 
to get workers with the national 
advertising of the slogan “More 
Than a Place to Work.” The 
Pierce-Arrow Company used 
street-car cards to sell the idea 
that its plant had certain quality 
factors for workers not found 
elsewhere in the community, and 
employed very ingenious sales 
talks to get the idea across. The 
most recent plan to sell the plant 
as a place to work, both to the 
community as a whole and to the 
people they want to have work 
with them, is the advertising now 
being run by the United States 
Overall Mfg. Co., which operates 
four factories. This company, 
employing girls largely, has adopt- 
ed the idea of workers’ represen- 
tation. Realizing that such a plan 
is not being used to the best ad- 


vantage unless it is sold to the 
69 
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Advertising Account 


Executive Available 


CLEAN-CUT MAN, now 

an official in a substantial 

New York agency, for personal 

reasons desires another connec- 
tion. 

He is a splendid layout, copy and 
plan man, with six years’ advertising 
experience and eleven years’ writing 
experience all told. 

He is a sound merchandiser and a 
good business head. 

He can sell advertising service 

He has edited house-organs. 


Experienced in 


.* 7 > 
Automotive Advertising 
He has handled Automobile, 
Motor Truck and Accessory 
accounts, among them some of 
the best known in the world. 
This man will be an asset to an 
agency as Account Executive, or as 
Advertising Manager for a firm 
that wants a real one. 
Address “L. D.,” Box 29, P. I. 














BINDERS FOR 
PRINTERS’ INK 


$1.00 Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will 
hold an average of ten copies 
each. Figure five binders for a 
year’s copies. Each issue, as re- 
ceived, can be securely fastened 
in the binder, by a very simple 
arrangement, and will open like 
a book, with all inside margins 
fully visible. 

Made of heavy book board, in- 
suring durability. Covered with 
Interlaken Book Cloth; lettered 
in gold. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 
185 Madison Ave. - - - New York 
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outside as well as the inside mar- 
ket, the company is using news- 
paper space to tell the public and 
the girls needed about it. But 
the copy is not signed by the com- 
pany. It bears the facsimile sig- 
natures of thirty-five girls. “We, 
the undersigned,” says the copy, 
“are members of a committee 
elected by the employees of the 
United States Overall Mfg. Co, 
to represent them. 

“This committee is known as 
the Directors of Welfare of Em- 
ployees. The members are elect- 
ed every six months by a vote 
of all the girls working with the 
company. Each department in 
each of the company’s factories 
elects one representative. 

“The members of this commit. 
tee serve without extra pay. 

“The duties and _ responsibili- 
ties which -we have voluntarily 
undertaken are as follows: 

“We make the rules for the 
general conduct of the employees 
—such as working hours, etc. 

“We time various sewing op 
erations, so as to establish fair 
piecework prices. 

“We assist in employing new 








































discuss and adjust com- 


Ma 











plaints and suggestions regarding 
wages and handling of work with 
the individual workers and with 
the company. 

“We have established a min 
mum wage, with regular scale of 
increase for beginners. 

“We have established a mink 
mum wage, with a regular 
of increase for experienced sew 
ing-machine operators. 















“We assist new employees tt 
become acquainted with the pet 
ple with whom they work, 4 
assist them in every way possibld 
We try to make them feel 
home.’ 

“We manage the entertainme 
provided by the company. 

“We feel that we are employe 
by a company whose policy # 
ward its employees is absolute 
fair, for the following reason 

“We are being paid wag 
which enable us to meet the 
of living and still save money. 

“All complaints and suggé 
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LESLIE H. COLONEY 


Who for the past three years has been 
our General Sales Manager, has been 
appointed 


Advertising Director 


of all our publications and will here- 
after devote his entire time to the inter- 
ests of our advertisers. 


Home Publications are as follows: 


Home Book of Fashions 
Home Embroidery Book 
Good Dressing 
Exclusive Dress 

Home Dressmaking 


These publications illustrate and de- 
scribe the celebrated Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal Patterns and are sold and distributed 
through the leading Dry Goods and De- 
partment Stores in the United States. 


In the past three and a half years the 
sale of Home Journal Patterns has more 
than doubled. 


THE HOME PATTERN COMPANY, Inc. 
18 East 18th Street, 
New York City 


Sole manufacturer of patterns for 
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A large national advertiser requires 
five additional members for the travel- 
ing staff, as general representatives in 
sales promotion work. 


This company, the largest in its 
field, manufactures and sells a prod- 
uct of universal demand, and its 
present orders far exceed its ability 


to supply. 


The position requires a knowledge 


of retail and wholesale merchandising 
and general business practice, as well 
as the ability to write direct, forceful 
and effective English and an ambition 
to climb into the executive class, for 
the opportunities for advancement 
are great. 


In applying, state fully experience, 
age, education and qualifications for 
such work. 


Address A. G. 
Box 102, Care of Printers’ Ink 
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tions are immediately heard and | 
acted upon, if reasonable. 

“The company is continually in- | 
stalling labor-saving machinery, 
which takes the strain off the 
_ worker and puts it on the ma- 
chine. 


WHAT MACHINES SAVE THE 
WORKERS RECEIVE 


“The money saved by the labor- 
saving machinery is paid to the 
workers. 


“The company provides steady | 


work at all times, and has not 
laid off an employee for the past 
twenty years. 

“The company maintains a 
staff of expert machinists to. keep 
the machines at highest efficiency. 

“The management is interested 
in the welfare of the workers. 

“We will be pleased to speak 
to any girl who desires to become 
a member of our organization, if 
she will call at any of the fac- 
tories of the company. 

“We are publishing the above 
at the expense of the company, 
as we feel it will help us in our 
work of directing the harmonious 
working organization.” 

The signatures of Emma Betz, 
Lena Jung and the thirty-three 
other young women carry over 
the idea of an honest-to-goodness 
industrial policy better than any 
amount of institutional copy 
signed by the president. The 
other girls in town who are think- 
ing about making a change, or 
working for a living for the first 
time, feel sure that Emma and 
Lena and the others would never 
have affixed their Jane Hancocks 
to the “piece in the paper” un- 
less they were willing. to back 
up their statements if they were 
asked about them at the movies 
or at a dance. 

The Daniel Hays Company, of 
Gloversville, N. Y., has adopted 
a similar plan. In this case, how- 
ever the market is the retail 
dealer and the copy is run in 
the trade press. 

The advertising in this case 
also is signed by a group of 
workers. One hundred and 
eighteen facsimile signatures of 
the Daniel Hays Company Square 
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JONEs- JONES 


Suite 1307 
59 East Madison Street 


Chicago 


(A newly organized partner- 
ship for the more efficient 
representation of a few good 
publications.) 
To those publishers satisfactorily 
represented in Chicago, we have 
nothing to offer. 


But to those realizing that the 
Middie West territory should yield 
them greater volume, we suggest 
the consideration of our services 
—provided, of course, the publica- 
tion measures up to our standards. 














We Want Them 


Are you the man 


who has any or all of the back 
issues of Printers’ Ink listed be- 
low (either bound or unbound)? 
If you are tell me about it. I 
know we can come to an agree- 
ment of mutual benefit. 


Here are the dates: 
1908—all issues Oct. 1 ¢ 


19 
1911—complete file for the year. 
1912—complete file for the year. 
1913—all issues Jan. 1 to March 31, 
July 1 to Dee, 31. 
1914—Sept. 17th 
1915—all_ issues 
July 1 to 
of Oct. 28 
1916—complete file for the year. 
1918—All issues for July. 


issue. 
Jan. 1 to March 31, 
Fes 30, and issue 


Address 
A.D. McKINNEY 


601 Post Dispatch Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

















It Requires 


400 Papers to Cover 
Iowa 


and these papers are 
members of the 


Iowa Press Association 


with Guaranteed Rate Cards 
Filed and Compiled and Ready 
for the Use of Advertisers and 
Agencies. 

The I. P. A. List includes 
the Best County Papers, Best 
Farm Papers, the Best Dailies. 


But— 

The Big Circulation is in 
the Iowa County Papers that 
PULL RIGHT FROM THE 
HEART STRINGS AND 
THE POCKETS OF THE 
PEOPLE OF IOWA — and 
these people can BUY ANY- 
THING THEY WANT. 


‘Iowa Press Association Main- 
tains a Central Office and Bu- 
reau For Information and Serv- 
ice. Advertising Agencies Are 
Given Opportunity to Use this 
Great List of Iowa Papers 
with Least Possible Work or 
Detail. 


Maybe we can make it as 
easy to place a $10,000 Order 
for 100 or 400 Iowa papers as 
it is to place a $5,000 order with 
one paper that only claims to 
cover Iowa and reach the peo- 
ple of the Richest State in the 
Union. 


For Information, Get Our “Blue 
Ribbon List” of Iowa Newspapers 
and ask for a conference on any 
bona fide proposition. 


G. L. CASWELL, Denison, Ia. 


Executive and Field Secretary 
Iowa Press Association 
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Deal Association stand back of 
the advertising. The square-deal 
policy that is back of every pair 
of Hays Superseam Gloves, says 
the copy, means better gloves and 
better service for the dealers. The 
statement of beliefs follows: 


THE DANIEL 
SQUARE-DEAL 


“1. We believe in a ‘square 
deal’ on the part of the manage- 
ment and employees, one toward 
the other and both toward the 
community. 

“2. We believe that the princi- 
pal desires of the management 
and employees are __ identical, 
namely, happiness. That the ba- 
sis of happiness is health, prog- 
ress, opportunity and prosperity. 

“3. We believe industry, the 
most important factor in deter- 
mining happiness, must recognize 
that men are men—something 
more than mere machines, more 
than money—recognition being the 
basis of self-respect. 

“4. We believe that the man- 
agement should give just returns 
for work performed, provide op- 
portunity to learn and grow, es- 
tablish clean, ‘arderly, safe and 
sanitary working conditions, prop- 
er equipment, reasonable hours, 
opportunities for rest and recrea- 
tion. 

“5. We believe that employees 
should give honestly applied en- 
ergy, constructive thought to re- 
duction of costs and highest qual- 
ity of product, regular and de- 
pendable service, assume respon- 
sibility for indolence, indifference, 
restriction of output and poor 
workmanship. 

“6. We believe | employees 
should be loyal and enthusiastic, 
should boost for their company, 
product, management and fellow- 
workers. 

“7. We believe management and 
employees, comprising industry, 

will effect better mutual and com- 
munity happiness by co-operation, 
stimulated through representation, 
the principle of democracy—a 
square deal,” 

The signatures of the employees 
make up the rest of the full-page 


HAYS COMPANY 
ASSOCIATION 


| advertisement. 
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Follow the Sure 


Plan 


b eeerrere is only one absolutely 
sure way of getting PRINTERS’ 
INK MONTHLY regularly each 
month—a paid subscription. 


If you haven’t returned your Auto- 
matic Subscription Card, do so in 
time to get the March issue which 
is being mailed now. 


Perhaps you have mislaid your 
card. In that case, use the con- 
venient coupon below. 


A Journal of Printed Salesmanship 
185 MADISON AVENUE ai 


4 


NEW YORK ye 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


4 
7 
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4 
Yd Enter my 
7. subscription to 
“ PRINTERS’ INK 


4 
7 
FF , MTs 35g DUNE es «Ge be 
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Here is the con- ~—- PY od MONTHLY for one 
venient coupon 7’. year. 
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Announcement 


The R. E. Keller Company, of 
Chicago, has consolidated with 
the H. E. Lesan Advertising 
Agency, effective March 1st, 1920. 


R. E. Keller becomes Vice- 
President of the H. E. Lesan 
Advertising Agency. 


H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency 


New York, N. Y., 440 Fourth Ave. 
Chicago, IIl., 1524 Republic Bldg. 


— 
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beliefs. A real spirit of self- 
respect seems to permeate the 
copy, and indirectly it helps carry 
that spirit into the merchandise. 

One of the big dangers in wel- 
fare work has been, and will be, 
the air of paternalism with which 
some of it is carried on. 

During the war a certain well- 
known society woman interested 
in stimulating production went 
through a plant where thousands 
of girls were working to turn out 
munitions for the men overseas. 

In passing through one room 
she was heard to remark, “Isn’t 
it wonderful and inspiring to ob- 
serve how these girls actually 
smile in their poverty?” 

Needless to say, morale took a 
decided drop in that plant, and 
“class consciousness” was gener- 
ated by a lady who would have 
indignantly denied the charge of 
being “an outside agitator.” 

We all hate “being done good 
to,” said a worker in a big west- 
ern plant recently. This is the 
danger of welfare work not 
founded upon mutual respect. 
And a change in attitude is com- 
ing fast in considering the ques- 
tion, especially among the young- 
er generation of men who are 
soon to occupy the highest execu- 
tive positions. Cyrus McCormick, 
Jr. summed up this change of 
spirit when he said recently: 

“There is a close parallel ex- 
isting between the movement in 
favor of employee representation 
and the growth of democratic 
government. Europe in the 
eighteenth century considered 
Frederick the Great’s government 
to be nearly ideal. Later think- 
ers have called his government a 
benevolent despotism. Frederick 
was autocratic as any czar and 
his form of government a des- 
potism; but because he tried to 
do right and interpret in the fair- 
est sort of way the desires of 
his people, his despotism was be- 
nevolent. 

“Now until recent years our in- 
dustrial system was also a benev- 
olent despotism. Large employ- 
ers in this country and abroad in- 
stituted welfare work; started 
systems of insurance and compen- 
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No cringing in the statement of | 








What Do You 
Think ? 


Are results from your Art 
Department as high grade 
with low cost as you would | 
like? Or are you seeking 
a manager who will prove 
both a producer and a saver 
of time and money to you. 

A man who knows his work | 
and how to get work out of | 
others. 

An Artist who is up-to-date in 
details of Art Work and knows 
Engraving production from A to 
Z, and best methods for securing 
desired resulis withdut undue ex- 





pense. 
I am doing these things now, 
but — — — well I’m looking for 


a future and am wil!'ing to work 
ye it, so if you are icoking for 
an Art Manager, it might pay 
both of us to look at each other. 

What do you think? 

Address M. P., Box 27, c/o P. I. 























ADVERTISING and PUBLICITY 
EXECUTIVE for England 


American advertising man—lawyer 
and publicist with extensive Eng- 
lish and European experience and 
commissioned service in the Brit- 
ish army—desires connection in 
London for American Agency or 
business. 

Applicant is a young man of birth. 
education—a capable writer of 
newspaper and magazine experi- 
ence, very well met, and suffi- 
ciently familiar with the English 
and continental viewpoint to adapt 
American publicity and advertis- 
ing methods to the foreign 
problem. 

He is now assistant to the presi- 
dent of one of the foremost agen- 
cies in New York, but by reason 
of property and personal interests 
intends to reside abroad. No 
proposition under $7,500 consid- 
ered, and that only with opportu- 
nity for development. 

Address C. A., Box 28, care of 
Printers’ Ink 
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A Tip 
To Manufacturers 


In a talk some time ago, one of the ablest merchandisers 
in the country said: 


Mar. 11, 1920 


“Few merchandisers realize that, based upon ease of 
success, purchasing power per capita, and volume of 
selling per dollar cost, the New England Market far out. 
ranks any of the other eight major Markets of the 
country. To illustrate, a certain manufacturer of soaps 
came into this New England Market LAST, thinking it 
too hard to master—and too expensive; his greatest sale 
on his publicity campaign—including the New York, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis and Chicago Markets, was about 
ten carloads. But New England bought thirteen carloads 
on less than half the advertising cost! His second cam- 
paign totaled over FORTY carloads in New England 
while none of the other Markets had even reached his 
first sale here.” 


The Home Daily Newspapers 


Will build your name in the minds of buyers. 
And at less cost than any other medium. 


Fifteen of the Best 


WORCESTER, MASS., GAZETTE 


New England Dailies 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
BRIDGEPORT, CT. FQST and Stan 
NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (avening) 


WATERBURY, CT., REPUBLICAN 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
MANCHESTER,N.H. fpapun@ 


LOWELL, MASS. covurrer-crrTraen 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 


TAUNTON, MASS. pally 


EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home com- 
munity. 
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sation; made the conditions of 
their working-people as pleasant 
and safe as possible; but every- 
thing that was done was pater- 
nally imposed from the top and 
did not come as a result of the 
expressed desire of the great body 
of employees. 

“This system was benevolent, 
to be sure, but it was. neverthe- 
less despotic to a great extent. 
Just as benevolent despotism in 
politics has given way to a great 
democracy wherein the governed 
have every right of self-expres- 
sion, so in industry we are now 
finding the old system being set 
aside. Now the employee is not 
only given the right, but is urged 
to accept it, to sit on an equal 
basis with his employer and de- 
cide every Guestion which affects 
his interests. Industry is becom- 
ing democratic.” 

More and more industries have 
a story to tell to all the markets 
we have mentioned. Consumers 
and retailers who are beginning 
to realize that they pay both cap- 
ital and labor in the plant would 
like to know something of what 
goes into the product beside raw 
material and muscle. As this sort 
of informative advertising be- 
comes more common, more atten- 
tion will have to be given to mak- 
ing it believable—not merely a 
chronicle of hospital facilities and 
housing plans. 

The United States Overall 
Company and the Daniel Hays 
Company have made an interest- 
ing move along these lines. 


Rothacker Buys Leggett-Gruen 


The Rothacker Film Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, motion-picture advertising, has 
purchased the Leggett-Gruen Corpora- 
tion of New York. T. Gruen retires 
* and J. Alexander Leggett becomes man- 

r of Rothacker Eastern industrial 

vertising pictures activities. He will 
have charge of the branches in New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston. 


Clifford Arrick Becomes Bank 
Vice-President 


The National City Bank of Chicago 
has appointed Clifford Arrick as vice- 
president, effective April 1. Mr. Arrick 
as been connected with the Bell Tele- 
Phone system for twelve years—since 
1912 as publicity manager for the 
Central Group of telephone companies. 
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Detailed sworn. Circulation 


PORTLAND 
MAINE 
EXPRESS 


For entire year of 1919 


Daily 
24,300 


Sunday 
Telegram 


22,487 


So this goes to show that about nine 
out of every ten families in Portland 
and suburbs read the Express. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston——-New York Chicago 





Every Sunrise 


Sees 
BRIDGEPORT 


CONNECTICUT 
A GREATER CITY 


The Post 


Evening 


nd 


Telegram 


Morning 


GREATER NEWSPAPERS 


A fine combination 
for Advertisers 
Joun Grass 


Peoples Gas Bldg. 
Chicago, IL 


I. A. Kie 
254 Metropolitan Tower 
New York, N. Y. 
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Where is the old- 
fashioned space 
Gone — 


The Changed 


Space Buyer pyyer? 
says one well-known agency chief 
—that is if you mean buyer in the 


sense of bargainer. The man who 
“knew all the boys” and could make 
a deal with them, who could get in- 
side rates that were found later 
to be not rock-bottom, has de- 
parted. The days when a big 
agency giving out orders on a new 
account resembled an Armenian 
market place are gone like the 
snows of past winters. 

What has become of the job of 
space buyer? In some agencies 
the space buyer is the contract 
man, making contracts, or digest- 
ing circulation statements verified 
by A. B. C. reports. The modern 


INK Mar. 11, roa 
space buyer has a newer and 
higher function. He studies cir- 
culation on the qualitative analysis 
basis. “How did you get it?” 
and “Where does it go?” are some 
of his questions. 

Several agencies go heavily into 
this line of study. Mediums are 
being appraised on a point system 
in some cases, in which quality of 
paper, illustrations, money spent 
for editorial contents and reader 
interest are appraised. The other 
school still buys circulation in 
bulk. 

The sales and advertising man- 
ager of a manufacturing company, 
who is a big space buyer, gives 
his opinion that the chart man is 
on the right track if he doesn't 
overdo it. He says: “I judge a 
medium a whole lot on its per- 
centage of renewals of subscrip- 
tions and the man in our agency 
who buys space is instructed to 
use this yardstick in measuring 
the medium’s value. Yet even 
there a fine judicial viewpoint is 
needed. We realize the fact that 
in certain publications the type 
of reader may change more quick- 
ly than in others—due to a higher 
man turn-over in the industry in 
the case of certain business publi- 
cations, for example. But I do 
like to know the renewal rate on 
publications we use.’ 

The space buyer in other agen- 
cies to-day is also in charge of 
the plan department and brings his 
knowledge of how, why and 
where in circulation to bear on 
the campaign in its plan stage. He 
is an expert on territory. He 
knows his little U. S. A. backward 
and forward. He can tell you 
how far it is between towns in 
Texas and what and where the 
Bad Lands are. He knows what , 
kind of merchandise is consumed 
in certain cities and States. He 
can tell you which, among com- 
peting mediums, will sell the most 
bath-tubs and which will sell the 
most acetylene gas plants. He 
knows which of two daily papers 
to use even though their circula- 
tions and rates are the same. His 
judgment is not always infallible, 
but the space buyer who is most 
expert in selecting the — right 
mediums is the one who com- 
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mands the highest salary to-day, 
and not the one who is most skil- 
ful in breaking rate cards. 

“The world do move and the 
space buyer has to move with it,” 
an agency executive recently wrote 
in Printers’ INK. 

The strong-arm space buyer of 
the old days has disappeared— 
his place has been taken by the 
modern combination of buyer, 
psychologist, merchandise and ter- 
ritorial expert, contract maker, 
editorial expert, who is purchasing 
results at a certain percentage of 
cost. 





Advertising The garment 
manufacturers, 


Needs Some in their pro- 
StrongArm posed _advertis- 
Help Here ing campaign 


designed to sell the people on the 
alleged fairness of present retail 
clothing prices, seem to be go- 
ing at the thing from the wrong 
angle. Advertising is a powerful 
thing, but it cannot work mir- 
acles. If retail prices are so for- 
biddingly high that people will 
not buy clothing, it is going to 
take something more than argu- 
ment to get them to change their 
minds. It would seem that the 
advertising efforts of the manu- 
facturers should be directed at 
the retailer rather than the retail 
buyer. 

What do we mean by this? 

J. J. Goldman, head of the Betty 
Wales Dressmakers, of New 
York, manufacturer of dresses, 
in speaking before the Chicago 
Garment Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, declared that some retailers 
are much in need of exemplary 
discipline. He told of seeing in 
a certain retail store one of his 
firm’s $52.50 dresses priced at 
$125. The retailer could have 
gained a satisfactory profit by 
*selling the dress at $80 or $85. 
Moreover, he would have sold 
perhaps a dozen or two of the 
garments in place of the five he 
did sell. He would have gained 
a larger aggregate profit for him- 
self and have helped the manu- 
facturer just that much more in 
increasing his output. This deal- 
er was shown fhe error of his 
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way and induced to change his 
grasping tactics. 

Printers’ InK does not pretend 
to believe that all the clothing 
manufacturers are without sin in 
the matter of putting up prices. 
It is human nature for one to 
take advantage of favorable op- 
portunities for getting more. The 
manufacturers, too, might have 
spared themselves some of their 
present difficulties if they had not 
dealt out salary and wage in- 
creases with such a lavish hand. 
The garment workers have got 
anything they have asked for, the 
manufacturers resting secure in 
their privilege of making cloth- 
ing cost just that much more. 

But that is neither here nor 
there. The fact remains that peo- 
ple have stopped buying clothing 
in anything like the usual volume. 
To offset this highly undesirable 
condition, which to-day actually 
is causing clothing manufacturers 
to lay off their help for the first 
time in three years, it is proposed 
to use advertising space to show 
why high prices for clothing are 
unavoidable and therefore fair. 

To make such a campaign ef- 
fective, the manufacturers will 
first have to deal summarily with 
the more than occasional profi- 
teering retailer. It should not be 
difficult to check him in his mad 
career, as he is getting pretty 
thoroughly scared over the im- 
mediate outlook for business. He 
knows his prices are too high— 
even unfairly so—but in the mat- 
ter of reducing prices he seems 
to be waiting for expert leader- 
ship. 

A trade-journal and direct-mail 
advertising campaign plainly 
warning the dealer of the dan- 
gers that are sure to come if 
prices are not deflated, and urg- 
ing the dealer to place on his 
goods the lowest possible figure 
consistent with a fair profit, could 
be particularly resultful right 
now. The dealer could be im- 
pressed with the necessity, also, 
of reducing his selling cost to 
the lowest limit. If the dealer 
does not do this—or if something 
is not done pretty soon to make 
prices tend downward—some- 
thing serious is going to happen 
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The average, every-day person 
has already got more than he 
wants in the way of publicity 
matter telling him about high 
prices. He has shown his dis- 
pleasure by cutting down in his 
buying. But even at that the 
manufacturers might make some 
headway in their efforts to sell 
him on the higher prices if they 
could show they had built up the 
right kind of background by 
whipping the retailer into line. 

Advertising can sell anything 
that has merit behind it. It is 
not enough for manufacturers to 
make the mere statement that re- 
tail prices are fair. There are 
enough instances of where retail 
prices are the absolute opposite 
of fair to rob such an assertion 
of most of its force. 


The gue as 
to what are a 
Displays and dealer’s rights in 
Advertising  ¢- -operating with 
manufacturers on window display 
is raised by an organ of the retail 
grocery trade, which says: 

“As a general thing grocers get 
little or nothing for their win- 
dows. That is all wrong; they 
should be paid in some way. If 
grocers advertise the goods they 
should be paid for it. Make it a 
rule to permit no goods in your 
windows unless you are paid in 
some way.” 

The argument here is based on 
the assumption that window dis- 
plays, taken as a whole, do every- 
thing for the manufacturer and 
nothing for the dealer. The claim 
is, of course, not well founded 
when such displays aid the dealer 
to move his goods and increase his 
turnover. But there can be no 
doubt that dealers have a legiti- 
mate ground for complaint when 
manufacturers attempt to use 
their windows as a substitute for 
all other kinds of advertising. 
Some manufacturers make a prac- 
tice of inducing dealers to give 
up their entire window space to a 
product in such a manner that the 
display of other lines is barred 
sometimes for protracted periods. 
This is an attempt at monopoly 
which is liable to incur the deal- 
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er’s resentment. It is small won- 
der that he thinks himself en- 
titled to some form of rental, 

There are manufacturers, in- 
deed, who readily agree to give 
extra compensation to the dealer 
in return for the rights to his 
entire window space over certain 
periods, but this is a class evident- 
ly not aimed at in the above quo- 
tation. 

Any dealer may be relied upon 
to give adequate co-operation to 
any plan which he feels is going to 
give him his due share of the pro- 
ceeds. But when a manufacturer 
tries to use his windows as a sub- 
stitute for advertising, or attempts 
to display his goods in such a way 
as to rob a store of its individual- 
ity, the retailer is justified in 
deeming himself entitled to some- 
thing more substantial than the 
prospect of increased sales on any 
one line of goods. 


Advertising Our neighbors to 
and Cana- {he North | are 
av 


ing some 
dian Money trouble doin g 
business 


with American manu- 
facturers these days. The causes 
of the wrecking of the bridge of 
exchange have been sufficiently 
commented upon, and weré cov- 
ered in the article, “Is a Return to 
Barter Coming?” in our issue of 
February 19, 

A New York theatrical producer 
recently had a new idea on the 
subject. He used advertising 
space to tell about it and inci- 
dentally made his show popular 
with our neighbors. “Notice,” 
said the copy, “To All Canadians 
Now in New York: We Take 
Canadian Money at Full Value in 
Payment for Tickets for ‘Aphro- 
dite.’ We firmly believe Canadian 
money and all other obligations of 
the Candaian Government worthy 
of the fullest confidence of the 
American people. We are the firs# 
to make this public announcement 
and all loyal Americans should 
follow our example.” 

In addition to being a refresh- 
ing oasis in the dreary sameness 
of theatrical advertising, the idea 
is interesting to the man who in- 
cludes customers’ good will as well 
as profit among his assets. 
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CN 
cA ‘Winner 


by Angelo Patri 


N AMERICAN is just another name for a 
A winner. A winner is the one who holds on a 

minute after he is “all in.” It is that minute 
that costs the other fellow the victory. It is that 
minute that carries the American “over the top.” 

In every bit of work a man sets out to do there is 
one hard place. The getting ready is easy. He is 
fresh. He is enthusiastic. Then things begin to get 
hard. He slows up. He lowers his head and 
hunches his shoulders and pushes on. Now comes the 
brow of the hill. It seems as if there was no more 
breath in his lungs—that his heart won't carry him 
one beat more. Then his soul speaks out, “I’m here! 
Push on.” And over the top he goes. He wins. 

The Pilgrims starved and shivered and buried their 
dead. Then they sang a psalm and held on—and they 
won. The Catholic Fathers in the Mississippi Valley 
hungered and thirsted and prayed on. And they won. 

In the Home Country the lad crowded in the little 
home, felt the push of poverty and the oppression of 
a harsh rule. He heard of the land of freedom, a 
place where fortunes were made. He dreamed of 
going. He planned what great things he would do in 
the new land. He worked and saved to get his pas- 
sage money. At last he was ready. With a tiny 
box and a bundle he started out. He crossed the 
ocean on a crazy little sail boat. He was months on 
the way. He landed and found work. He worked 
hard and saved and built his home and founded a 
family. When he came to his hard places he set 
his teeth and pushed on. 

“It's in the family,” in America. We hold on, 
and we win. Our fathers did it and we do it. 


Remember—An American is a winner. 


Reprinted by request from The Red Cross Magazine 


The RED CROSS MAGAZINE 


Owned and Published Exclusively by The American Red Cross 


124 EAST 28th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


San Francisco 
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Advertising Manager 


Specialist in Textile 
Apparel Lines 


FACTS 

Three years in Advertising De- 
partment of largest corset firm of 
this country. 

For two years, Advertising Man- 
ager for nationally advertised 
boys’. clothing line. 

Know printing and engraving. 

Have written forceful and result- 
ful copy. 

Have had entire charge of de- 
tails of Advertising Department. 

Now employed but for perfectly 
good reasons seek change. 

Thoroughly competent to as- 
sume charge of Advertising De- 
partment of manufacturing con- 
cern, now national advertiser or 
planning to become one. 

Of course, textile or allied line 
preferred. 

Young woman interested not so 
much in present salary as in future 
possibilities. 

Address A. S., Box 25, P. I. 








OPENING FOR 
TWO REAL GOOD 
AGENCY SOLICITORS 


We have a very promising 
proposition for two first line 
solicitors, controlling some 
business. Our organization, 
composed of the best talents 
in Advertising, Illustrating 
and Merchandising, is in 
position to back you up with 
service that sells and retains 
accounts. We are growing 
rapidly and offer the right 
men a ground floor chance 
that will prove mighty at- 
tractive. Address Mr. H. 
M. Price, for appointment. 


Our Service Department offers an at- 
tractive position to a capable all- 
around artist, one with general agency 
experience preferred. 


THE BROWN 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 
110 West 40th Street 
New York City 
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Wants Association Series in 
Book Form 


Capitat District TypoTtuHetTs£ 
Asany, N. Y., March 1, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Your articles on the value of organi- 
zations and associations, of which you 
had the second of the series in the Feb- 
ruary 26 issue, are exceptionally good. 
A thought came to me with this and 
I believe if you will pass it on you will 
find that there are a good many others 
who will approve it. 

After this series is completed, if you 
will have them republished in book form, 
I believe that not alone the secretary 
of every organization in the United 
States would be a buyer, but also thou- 
sands of executives would appreciate 
having information of this kind in con- 
crete form without its being necessary 
to dig through a lot of files any time they 
wanted information on what organiza- 
tion can do. 

TuHEeo SEIDEMANN, 
Secretary. 


C. H. Smith and V. L. Clapp 
With McJunkin 


Vernon L. Clapp, associated for sev- 
era? years with ) Bag Wasey & Co, 
Chicago, has joined the service depart- 
ment of the MeJunkin Advertising Com 
pany, of the same city. 

Clemence H. Smith, formerly in 
charge of service and copy for the Brick 
and Clay Record, Chicago, and recently 
connected with the copy staff of Collins- 
Kirk, Inc., Chicago, has joined the copy 
staff of the McJunkin agency. 


Fowler Manning with Dia- 
mond Match Co. 


Fowler Manning, formerly general 
sales manager of Borden’s Condensed 
Milk Company, New York, has been 
appointed director of sales at New 
ork by the Diamond Match Company. 
Mr. Manning was at one time in charge 
of sales and advertising for the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Confpany, New 
Haven, Conn. 


Toronto “Globe” Now Three 
Cents 
On March 1, the 


Toronto Globe 


. raised its subscription rates and is now 


selling at three cents a copy. The sharp 
rise in the price of newsprint that is 
likely to come when the price control 
of paper ceases on July 1 will be apt 
to bring higher prices throughout Can- 
ada’s newspapers. 


Thompson Is Sale Lithograph 
Secretary 


Roy W. Thompson, 
assistant manager of Gies & Co., lithog- 


who has been 
raphers of Buffalo, N. Y., has become 
a stockholder and secretary of The 
Sale Lithograph Company, Buffalo. 
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Here Is A Man 


T present he is the Art Director of one of Chicago's 

leading advertising agencies. He is himself an artist 

of exceptional ability and reputation, and is one of 
the most versatile men I have met. He is thoroughly 
familiar with line, wash, of] and color, and can create 
for you anything from an imitation wood cut to a painting 
of an automobile in full color. He knows layouts, spotting, 
white space, engraving and lithography; has had over fif- 
teen years’ experience in the advertising field, is 36 years 
old, of clean habits, good appearance, loyal, resourceful 
and ambitious. He wants an Art Directorship with some 
large corporation or a progressive advertising agency— 
preferably in the Middle-West. If you are interested in 
this man’s services or know of anyone among your adver- 
tising associates who would be interested, kindly address 





FRANK HOWELL 
Care of Printers’ Ink, 833 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
































FARMER’ **° SETTLER 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


A 
Io get results in an agri ultural country 
adv ertise in an aégricultural /paper 


* 
BRITISH? & CorloniaL PRESS. ine 


Cunard Bldg Chicago, Hl 








lilustration- Studios S . 
? Lette ring S 





SMITH, DANN MOORE 


TORONTO MONTREAL 
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44 Out of Every 100 People 
Who are Members of any 
Church are Catholics 


According to the report of the Government Census Bureau 
of 1918, there are 42,044,374 members of churches in the 
U.S. According to the Official Catholic Directory of 
1919, there are 17,549,324 Catholics in the U. S. 


If you want to reach the cream of this great religious body 
of the Catholic Church and reach them through the pub- 
lieation 1 in which they are most interested, you will adver- 
tise in Extension Magazine. Remenber that when you 
reach a Catholic family you are reaching a family that has 
a purchasing power far pues the purchasing power of the 
average family i in the 





Government statistics show that the average family consists 
of but 4.5 persons whereas actual statistics show that the 
Catholic family, which is the unit of Extension Magazine’ 8 
circulation consists of 7 members of each family. 


This means that the average Extension Magazine family 
wears 2% 9 pairs of shoes more than the average family: 


buys 55% more food, 55% more clothes and builds 55% 


larger ouses. 


If you want to reach these people in the strongest possible 
manner advertise in 





Exrension Macsanne| 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


180 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Circulation 300,000 and up monthly 
Rate $1.50 per agate line 


F. W, HARVEY. Jr. JAMES K, BOYD 
General Manager Advertising Manager 


esentatives: 


LEE & WILLIAMSON, 30; Fenn kesnue. New York City 
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*McClure’s 













Woman’s M 
McCall’s 


Holland’s 





“March issue delayed. 


Vogue (2 issues) 
Ladies’ Home Journal.... 5 
Pictorial Review 
Woman’s Home Companion 
Harper’s Bazar 
Good Housekeeping 
Delineator . 
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MARCH MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


FOR MARCH 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 
Standard Size 


Agate 
Pages Lines 
World’s Work .......... 165 36,960 
Review of Reviews....... 162 36,351 
Atlantic Monthly ....... 123 27,561 
Harper’s Magazine ...... 120 26,936 
ee, Were ee 116 26,096 
DD Seewidtndec ce ov 91 20,464 
eae eee 46 =10,388 
PT Undcits eenenees 43 9,741 
Wide World ............ 27 6,104 
NR nian ae din ech pain 20 4,658 
*Current Opinion ....... 16 3,741 
*Reverted to standard size. 
Flat Size 
Agate 
Columns Lines 
ORD svachucvasuesul 505 72,271 
Cosmopolitan ........... 351 50,183 
EES cieVncesens se 277. += 39,713 
Pn clan denthweads's'es 214 30,904 
ED Swe vubecescse dts 177 = 30,090 
American Boy .......... 135 27,186 
Motion Picture Magazine. 160 22,896 
Metropolitan ............ 126 §=21,522 
ES . ncecsvee tebe 146 20,920 
Bverybody’s ......scccee 99 14,234 
Se EAE ocvowanvessces 81 13,930 
Boys’ Magazine ........ 42 7,392 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


TE ieee seepage 


People’s Home Journal... 


advertising) 
Columns Lines 
Agate 
éreties 1,005 157,059 
522 104,400 
inet ca 424 84,782 
396 79,344 
WRDRS Oe SI 457 76,901 
ehee 429 61,807 
unde dena 279 55,926 
ee 220 44,146 
220 44,134 
ep ctegtsorees 163 32,741 
136 «+ 27,200 
ovbeddelels is 138 26,248 
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Nearly 
everybody 
worth while 
reads 


osmopolitan 

















21,924 
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New Haven, Ct. 





Get This 
Fact Firmly 
Fixed in 
Your Mind! 


The New Haven Register’s circulation 
statements can be relied upon abso- 
lutely. 


27,408 rac 


Last Government Statement 
it Is MORE now! 


This is nearly equal to that of any 
TWO other New Haven papers com- 
bined. 


The Register's CIT Y-Circulation alone 
is Larger than the Entire circulation 
of any other New Haven paper. 


When you’re 
in the 
REGISTER 
you get the 
BIGGEST 
and the 
BEST! 


NEW HAVEN REGISTER | 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Chicago 


PRINTERS’ 


| Motor Life 


Physical Culture 
Theatre 


INK Mar. 11, 1920 
Agate 
| Columns Lines 
| *Mother’s Magazine and 

| Home Life 

| People’s Popular Monthly. 
| Needlecraft Magazine ... 

Today’s Housewife 
| Green Book 


18,729 
17,153 
14,270 
11,906 

9,957 


*The 2 magazines now combined. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRY- 
ING GENERAL AND CLASS 
ADVERTISING 


(Exclusive of. publishers’ own 
advertising) 

Agate 
Lines 
113,484 
70,605 
67,243 
58,464 
53,325 
49,807 
46,222 
33,593 
32,318 
25,284 
24,908 
24,096 
19,824 
16,833 
11,714 
11,649 
11,529 


Columns 


“Country Life 

Vanity Fair 

Popular Mechanics (pages) 223 
House and Garden 

Popular Science Monthly. 221 


Electrical Experimenter. .. 
House Beautiful ......... 
Arts & Decoration........ 
Field & Stream 

Illustrated World (pages) 
Outer’s Recreation ....... 
Association Men 





| The Rotarian 
| National Sportsman 


| Everywoman’s World .... 
| *MacLean’s (Feb. 15 issue) 133 
| Canadian Magazine (pages) 63 


Forest and Stream 
Outing 
Extension Magazine 


8,988 
7,655 
7,425 
7,084 

1,313 
*International Studio .... o <ooule 


*March issue delayed. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 

Agate 
Lines 
28,123 
27,462 
23,281 
14,168 


Columns 
Canadian Home Journal... 140 
137 


Canadian Courier (2 Feb. 


issues) 13,468 


*“Now semi-monthly, 
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F all the advertising agencies in the United 

States, the Ruthrauff & Ryan Agency of New 
York City is the largest purchaser of keyed- 
advertising space in magazines. 


For this reason their ability to judge magazine- 
values in selecting media for their clients can 
hardly be questioned. 


In the February issue of PHYSICAL CUL- . 
TURE they are represented by the advertisements 
of 26 clients, aggregating 10,617 lines of advertis- 
ing, equalling 74 columns or 24 2/3 pages of space. 


Among the products included in these 24 2/3 
. pages of advertising are Cooking Utensils, a School 
of English, two Magazines, Clothing, Jewelry, a 
Course for parents in child training, a School of 
Shorthand, Courses in Banking, Memory Train- 
ing, Public Speaking, Salesmanship, Hotel Train- 
ing, English, Dietetics, Music, Voice Culture and 
other products too numerous to mention. Variety 
in abundance. 


It does not require a Sherlock Holmes to figure 
out this Agency’s opinion of PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE as an advertising medium. 


‘ And they ought to know. 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


“The Magazine That Makes Good 
on Keyed Advertising’’ 


119 West Fortieth Street, New York City 
O. J. ELDER, Business Manager 


SAM. M. WHITE, Advertising Manager. 


a Representative New England Representative 
artes H. Smatruck Merz B. Hayes 
770 See Gas Bldg., Chicago,- Ill. Little Building, Boston, Mass. 
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VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
FEBRUARY WEEKLIES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 
Agate 
Lines 
74,572 
37,157 


February 1-7 
Columns 
Saturday Evening Post. 438 
Literary Digest 
Town & Country....... 
Collier’s 
Leslie’s 


Forbes 
Scientific American .... 


Christian Herald 
Independent 
Youth’s Companion 
Judge 


Churchman 
February 8-14 
Saturday Evening Post. 
Literary Digest 
Town & Country 
Collier’s 
Leslie’s 
Christian Herald 
Life 
Scientific American..... 


Independent ..........- 
Youth’s Companion 


Churchman 


February 15-22 
Saturday Evening Post. 
Literary Digest 
Town & Country....... 
Collier’s 
Christian Herald 
Scientific American... . 


Outlook: . 6cd... ccatecee 
Life 

Youth’s Companion .... 
Independent 


Churchman 
February 22-29 
Saturday Evening Post. 455 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 
Outlook 
Scientific American ... 
Christian Herald 
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RECAPITULATION OF 


Leslie’s 
Youth’s Companion .... 


Independent 
Churchman 


Totals for February (4 issues) 


Saturday Evening Post.1,801 
Literary Digest 982 
Collier’s 
tTown & Country 

Christian Herald....... 238 
EMU svenS cae deveces 219 
Scientific American.... 202 
Outlook 203 


Independent 
Youth’s Companion..... 


Churchman 


*2 issues. 3 issues. 
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Agate 
Lines 
6,412 
4,910 
4,682 
4,203 
2,858 
2,316 
2,209 


306,818 
149,628 


74,098 
65,853 
40,648 
37,591 
34,798 
30,040 
28,028 
17,562 
17,433 
15,549 

8,672 

8,265 

7,810 


ADVERTIS- 


ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 


FICATIONS 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 
Columns 


Agate 
Lines 


113,484 


. Ladies’ Home Journal 522 

. Pictorial Review 

. Woman’s Home Comp. 396 

Harper’s Bazar 
. American 
7. Motor Life 

. System 

. Good Housekeeping. . . 

. Country Life 

. Delineator 

. Vanity Fair 

. Cosmopolitan 

. Popular Mechanics 
(pages) 

. House & Garden 

. Woman’s Mag. ...... 

. Designer 

. Red Book 

. World’s Work ....... 

. Review of Reviews 


. Popular Science 


. Physical Culture ..... 


. Hearst’s 


104,400 


84,782 
79,344 
76,901 
72,271 
70,605 
67,243 
61,807 
58,464 
55,926 
53,325 
50,183 


49,807 
46,222 
44,146 
44,134 
39,713 
36,960 


36,351 


33,593 
32,741 
32,318 
30,904 
30,090 
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Build on a Sure Foundation 





M. André Tardieu, formerly French High 
Commissioner in the United States, recently 
made it plain to his countrymen that a better 
understanding between France and the United 
States was very desirable and necessary. To 
bring this about he urged that the work begin 
with the youth of the country. As a starting 
point he wants a closer relationship between the 
Boy Scouts of America and France. 


The highest authorities, both in this and other 
countries, agree that any benefits, to be Jasting, 
must begin with the youth of the country. 


This advice—to make your name and your 
policies known to the boys of America—is just 
as sound for a business house as it is for a gov- 
ernment. 


You can‘reach the progressive youth of Amer- 
ica, represented by the Boy Scouts, through the 
only publication covering the Scout field. 


IFE 


The Quality Magazine for Boys 





200 Fifth Avenue 37 South Wabash Avenue 
New. York City Chicago 
Member A. B. C. 
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“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD 


MARCH ADVERTISING 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 
Magazine 1920 1919 1918 1917 
American ... 72,271 38,735 27,029 27,208 
Cosmopolitan 50,183 22,953 21,138 30,454 
36,351 2 ; 29,904 
World’s W = 36,960 32,364 
Red Book Magazine $39,713 7 10,486 
Harper’s Magazine - 26,936 j ¢ 20,718 
ED ‘<> cchvees eenemies:s 21,522 22,902 
Sunset 30,904 ‘ 17,209 
Scribner’s 26,096 7,333 . 18,334 
Hearst’s 30,090 
Atlantic Monthly 27,561 
American Boy 27,186 
Everybody’s $14,234 
Century ..,. 20,464 
Photoplay .. seeses $20,920 
Motion Picture "Magazine. iencse See 
McClure’s - 
Boys’ Life .... 13, 930 
St. Nicholas 10,388 
Munsey’s be Rd che 9,741 
Boys’ Magazine 7,392 § 
Current Opinion ..... ws x3,741 +3, 586 
tChanged from standard to ‘flat — -— + 
size. xReverted to standard size. 549,479 255 300,937 364,030 
tIssue delayed—3-year total 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


Vogue (2 issues) 157,059 99,601 83,295 105,556 
Ladies’ Home Journal 104,400 68,636 56,831 54,453 
Harper’s Bazar 76,901 36, 40,077 52,250 
Pictorial Review 84,782 5 27,970 31,781 
Woman’s Home Companion 79,344 33,33 34,989 
Good Housekeeping 61,807 5 35,738 
Delineator 55,926 3 r 26, 21,378 
Woman’s cagaties 44,146 j 22, 18,079 
Designer ..... we 44,134 30, 650 : 17,962 
McCall’s 32,7 *25,200 . 16,968 
People’s Home Journal 27,2 13,637 s 14,000 
Modern Priscilla ,92 14,418 12,922 12,381 
7? Magazine and Home 

9,510 11,846 15,031 


Lif k 
Needlecraft Magazine 27 8,011 6,843 9,309 
+2 magazines now combined. , ed o<wkigne> aiueee 


*New size. 823, 363 511,889 ~ 406, 937 439,875 


CLASS MAGAZINES 


System $67,243 $60,526 $51,255 54,229 
Country Life in / ica 58, 35,784 34,547 49,085 
Vanity Fair ‘ 32, 35,512 50,908 
Popular Mechanics 36, 32,051 42,952 
House & Garden 27,808 
Popular Science Monthly 29,151 
Physical Culture 2 11,549 
House Beautiful 24, : 17,358 
Theatre r 16,610 
Field & Stream 833 583 4 11,768 
Outing 5 9,362 
International Studio otfehae 6 5,27 6,383 


16,771 


1,580,701 


445,511 


38,433 
2,182,064 


233,253 





tChanged from standard to flat ——-———- --—-_- 
size. tIssue delayed—3-year total. 414,840 277,343 263,167 327,163 


WEEKLIES (4 February Issues) 
Saturday Evening Post 306,818 217,418 143,311 141,979 
Literary Digest 149,628 
Collier’s 774,098 
Town & Country ... . *65,853 
Leslie’s ‘ 37,591 
Christian Herald 40,648 
Scientific American j $34,798 2 - 
' : 30,040 2 2 34,001 
28,028 20,564 15,270 20,236 


+Smaller page size ns fea 
*3 issues. 767,502 600,477 441,107 ” 479,133 


GRAND TOTALS _... 2,555,184 1,755,964 1,412,148 1,610,201 





1,282,513 


809,526 


2,288,219 
7,333,497 
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How Much 
Is It Worth to You to 
Know 


The names, addresses and products 
of 10,000 leading Advertisers of the 
country P 

The names of 14,000 Advertising 
Managers or other officers control- 
ling advertising appropriations P 


Names and addresses of Agencies 
placing the business of 7,500 of these 
Advertisers P 


Names of 2,500 Advertisers placing 
their business direct P 


Time of year when majority of Ad- 
vertisers listed place their business? 


The kinds of advertising mediums 


used P 


Names of advertising leaders in 87 
lines of business, alphabetically ar- 
ranged and indexed P 


All of this, together with an up-to-date list 
of Trade Names, will be found in the 1920 
edition of the STANDARD ADVERTIS- 
ING REGISTER. If this information, 
including, as it does, a newly revised list of 
14,000 advertising and merchandising ex- 
ecutives, is worth $25 to you, send us your 
check, or order. 


NATIONAL REGISTER PUBLISHING CO. 


1901 Times Bldg., New York City 
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Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


ONE of the troubles experienced 
by concerns selling equipment 
installed on trial is that of secur- 
ing definite decision, either affirm- 
ative or negative, after the trial 
period is closed. “I had to leave 
my outfit in one place three 
months before I could get the 
order,” remarked a_ salesman 
handling a payroll machine. Be- 
cause of this it is possible to have 
tied up an immense investment 
in equipment placed out on. trial 
by a country-wide organization of 
salesmén; and some concerns in- 
deed have gone so far as to 
eliminate the trial feature and in- 
sist that purchases be made out- 
right. 

A firm selling machines to de- 
partment stores has to a very 
large extent overcome the trouble. 
Before making the installation it 
is very definitely agreed that the 
period of'trial is to be one week, 
after which the store is to decide 
whether or not it wishes to pur- 
chase the devices. This under- 
standing is confirmed by letter 
after the verbal arrangement is 
made. 

> * *® 

When the installation goes in, 
one of the store’s employees is 
appointed, by arrangement, to 
supervise the work of the oper- 
ators during the trial period. This 
supervisor is supplied certain re- 
port blanks to fill out, one of 
which each day is furnished the 
salesman and one placed on the 
desk of the store executive with 
whom the decision lies. Items on 
the report show the number of 
operations made, the number of 
errors occurring, and certain 
other information in connection 
with the system, Ostensibly these 
are to keep the store manager in- 
formed as to the progress and 
accomplishments of the new 
equipment. Actually they are de- 
signed to serve as a wedge with 
which to force prompt decision. 

The trial week over, the sales- 


man arrives with his copies of the P 
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daily reports. When the whispers 
of competition cause the prospect 
to object that operators cannot use 
the equipment accurately, the 
salesman refers to the reports. 

“Here,” he says, “is what your, 
own supervisor says;” and he’ 
points out the summarized record 
of errors, which invariably show 
up small. As various other ob- 
jections are made, they are 
answered likewise from the re- 
ports. “You want these ma- 
chines,” says the salesman, “for 
what they will accomplish for 
you. Here is their record of ac- 
complishment, reported not by me; 
but by your own employee. On 
that basis you cannot do other 
than to give me your decision at 
once.” 

With these methods ninety per 
cent of such trials are turned into 
orders by this particular organi- 
zation. Not all the decisions 
come immediately the trial period 
is over. Sometimes there is a 
committee to be got together and 
the question gone over, before 
which the salesman is to appear. 
Again the reports appear in evi- 
dence. Sometimes the decision is 
deferred for other reasons. But 
usually it is promptly given, and 
in the affirmative. 

It is selling based on evidence, 
which all good selling should be. 


With the appearance the other 
day of a full-page newspaper ad- 
vertisement in the interests of the 
“Say It With Flowers”. campaign, 
the Schoolmaster is reminded of 
elaborate plans for this account, 
embracing the use of many full- 
color designs of the most exquisite 
character. 

Certain advertising accounts 
call for color and really require it 
for a full expression of the spirit 
of the product. Flowers, in black 
and white, represent less than fifty 
per cent efficiency i in visual appeal. 
Their natural colorings create the 
desire and the demand. 

Perhaps the Class will be in- 


’ 
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© business has its finger more 
constantly on the pulse of public 
opinion than the newspaper. So 
it is a significant fact that newspapers 
all over the country are installing Oplex .. 
Signs. They are quick to recognize the 
_ advertising value of the raised Oplex . 
“Jetters of snow-white glass aandi standing out 
» from.a dark background, which makes 
Oplex Signs perfect day signs as well 
_ as. electric night signs. 
Most artistic designs, greatest, read- 
vin ‘a day and night, lowest... 
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Experienced 


Ad-Writer 


WANTED by Ad- 
vertising Agency. 
Excellent opportu- 
nity for man able to 
write forceful Eng- 
lish and possessing 
knowledge of mod- 
ern “lay outs.” State 
qualifications, expe- 
rience, and present 
salary. “F.M.” Box 
26, care PRINTERS’ 
INK. 























GOOD PRINTING—CHEAP 


A Few Money-Saving Prices 
1000 4-page Folders 3%x6% in. $8.00 
Each additional thousand 2.50 
1000 4-page Folders, 4x9 in.... 10.00 
Each additional thousand 3.50 
1000 4-page Folders, 6x9 in.... 13.00 
Each additional thousand 4.50 
FREE—our large package of samples 
ERNEST A. FANTUS CO., Printers 
525 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


The - all - the - year - round 
automobile advertising 
medium in the land of 
sunshine. motor 
section each Saturday. 


DAILY CIRCULATION 


123,305 
Charter Member A. B.C. 
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terested in knowing that all flow. 
ers shown in these paintings are 
made from actual buds and bios. 
soms, arranged by a _ master 
florist, who personally selects the 
bunches, from the many at his 
disposal, groups them and 
passes upon their correctness of 
detail. 

Great good has come of the 
“Say It With Flowers” advertis- 
ing and the appropriation is 
considerably enlarged this year. 
Line drawings, over silver-prints, 
have ‘been made from all the 
magazine designs and these are 
supplied to local dealers for use 
in their own home town news- 
papers. 

The Association has introduced 
many remarkable innovations; 
ideas that lend themselves to ad- 
vertising. 

Of course, everyone has heard 
of wiring flowers to help 
hold their graceful beauty and 
lines, but it was the Association 
that invented a scheme whereby, 
in such flowers as sweet peas, 
which have delicate, rather feeble 
supports, tiny wire is: run up if- 
side the stems, keeping them up 
right and fresh for a_ longer 
period. This wire is so delicate 
itself that it gives just enough to 
prevent stiffness of contour when 
the flowers are bunched. But 
imagine wires run inside the stems 
of an entire bunch of sweet peas. 
Some job! 
> * * 


That difficulties are opportuni- 
ties in disguise is as true of ad- 
vertising as it is of life. In am 
cient days men carried the de 
velopment of their civilization to 
the borders of the sea and then 
halted, saying, “Nothing further 
beyond. ” It was left to the next 
succeeding generation to discover 
that the sea was not a barrier but 





Le! Nouvelliste 


of Lyons 
The best result getter in pre 
vincial France and indi 
to all advertisers in the 
Lyons district. 
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a conveyor—that it did not check | 


_ ° but facilitated it. 

So with advertising. An ad- 
vertiser in the moving and stor- 
e business exclaims, “Dear me! 
o one is going to move this 
spring on account of rising rents 
and disappearing servants. Peo- 
ple are going to stay where they 
are and do their own work.” 
While he sits around wondering 
whether he would be more suc- 
cessful in another line of busi- 
ness, one of his competitors starts 
a campaign of advertising aimed 
directly at the servant problem. 
A street-car card shows a servant 
with grip in hand leaving her mis- 
tress on short notice, and the fol- 


‘lowing copy: 


LET NEAL SERVICE HELP SOLVE YOUR 
SERVANT PROBLEM! 
Store part of your furniture and take 
a smaller place and don’t overwork. 


New Accounts of Philadelphia 
Agency 

The Traylor Engineering & Manu- 
facturing Company, of Allentown, and 
Cornwells, Pa., has appointed The 
Buzby- Raughley Company, Philadelphia 
advertising agency, to handle its ad- 
vertising. The Traylor company makes 
mining, milling, cement mixing and 
stone-crushing machinery, Traylor ship- 
builders, motor trucks and farm 
tractors. 

The Buzby-Raughley Company has 
also secured the accounts of the Fruit 
Belt Products Co., Elm, N. J.,; pro 
ducer of “Elmaid” brand canned fruits; 
Consumers’ Brewing Co., Philadelphia, 
which is planning a national newspaper 
campaign for wal Cera beverages, and 
the Hero Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, maker 
of Kennedy faternal gear axles. 
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GEORGE SETON THOMPSON CO. 


Sales Promotion Literature 
Planning —Copy and Art — Printing 


grams—House Organs 
Booklets—Catalogs 
122 WEST POLK STREET 
Phone, Wabash 7316 CHICAGO 

















LETTERS TO SALESMEN 


Send live weekly letters to your salesman. 
Sophoned robles aby day be sent out 

terhead over vour signature as 
your letter. One month's trial service $1. 


JOHN J. LUTGE 
263 Ninth Ave. New York City 


FEATURING 5 * ro #522 MERCHANDISE 


What have you to market that can 
be retailed from 5c to $5.00? ? 2??? 
Sample Copy on Request 
458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 




















Price $1.00 “PHONE” sisanan 


Wonderful Sanitary whisper- 
ing telephone mouthpiece en- 

) ables you to talk freely with- 
out being overheard. Hold 
secret conversation. Every 

} advantage of a booth tele- 

# phone. Sent postpaid for 
ay $1.00. aw back if 
not more than pleased. 

THE OOLYTT LABORATORIES 
575 W.Washington Chicage, tt 


i. 

















10,000 Letter Heads $25.00 


LOOKING LETTERS. Send for sampies. 
Sprinkle Brothers, Printers 
Martinsburg, West Va. 








--for your business -- 
we offer sound merchandising 
ideas and result-producing ad- 
vertising. Write 

STRATHMORE SERVICE 

1400 Broadway - New York 











When you want informa- 

tion on college town 
merchandising or college paper 
advertising “ASK THE 
COLLEGIATE.” 


= 





Collegiate Special 
Advertising Agency, Inc. 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Established 1913 


Chicago Office: 110 So. Wabash Avenue 
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When you advertise 
IN PHILADELPHIA 
don’t forget to insure the co-opera- 


tion of retailers by including a 
schedule of dealer copy in the 


RETAIL efits LEDGER 


Twice a Month; Sub. $1.00 a Year 














and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
reaches 

buildings and apartment ho’ 

men buy the materials for both construc- 
tion and maintenance. A rich field for 
advertisers. 


City Hall Square Building, Chicago 
AMERICAN 


CUTLER 


Official Organ of American Cutlery Mfrs., 
6,500 copies monthly, reaching hardware 
dealers and jobbers. Sample on request. 


1& Park Row New York 


OSTAGE 


The 25c monthly magazine that 

tells how to transact business 
by mail—Advertising, Selling, Collect- 
ing, Catalogs, lets, Circulars, 
Letters, Office Systems, Rney Saving 
Ideas. Send $1.00 for 6 months. 


POSTAGE, One Madison Ave., N. Y, 
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YOU CANNOT BUY OLR IDEA 
UNLESS IT WILL SELL YOUR GOODS 
B<B SIGN Co.... 


341-347 Fifth Ave -NN 


w 
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Co-operative Associations a 
Live Topic 
SaLesMANAGERS CLuB oF New York. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

It may not be out of place for m 
to say to you that I am greatly inter 
ested in the series of articles which 
was started in Printers’ Inx of Febru 
ary 5, by C. H. Rohrbach and Joh 
Allen Murphy, on Manufacturers Co 
operative Association. 

It is an evidence of the new spirit in 
competition. To some it seems a most 
radical departure from old ways, yet 
it has so many sound principles for «x 
istence that we believe that all of uw 
should know more about it. 

I commend Printers’ Inx on present 
ing this subject to its readers. 

C. K. Woopsrince, 
President, 


Appointments of “El Campo 
Internacional” 


Doctor Clovis S. da Nobre has 
been appointed director of the foreign 
language department of El Campo In 
ternacional and The Field Illustrated, 
New York. He has selected as his 
assistant Senor H. D. Lucas, who, be 
fore coming to this country, held the 
position of assistant manager of the 
Standard Oil Company in Brazil. 


Page Fence Has Advertising 
Agency 
The advertising of the Page Sted 


and Wire Company, Adrian, ich,, is 
now in charge of The H. Clarke Aé 
vertising Agency, Inc., Chicago. A 
control in the management of the Page 
company has recently been purchased 
by the American Chain Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


“CLIMAX” 


SQUARE-TOP 


PAPER CLIPS 


Best and most economical 


Pat. Dee. . 
re yo1g Paper Clip on the market 


Recommended by efficiency experts. 
Prices F. 0. B. Buffalo. 
Packed 10,000 to the Box. 
10,000.... mee .. lbe per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
Order Direct from 
Buffalo Automatic Mfg. 











457 Washington Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 








—. 





“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 


p00)°20), Bue) 


MONTREAL 


WINNIPE 
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Classified Advertisements 











insertion. 
must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Inx” cost fifty cents a line for each 
No order accepted for less than two dollars and fifty cents. Cash 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 














HELP WANTED 





WANTED 
2 photo- er gy a and letter artist. 


wp OWA! ARD-W WESSON Co. 


pe nay Mass. 


EXPERIENCED ADVERTISING 
SOLICITOR WANTED 
for a ae 2 and leather publication. Com- 
mission basis. Excellent opportunity. 
}. G. Brown, 41 Park Row, New York. 


Important educational institution has 
permanent position for high-class sales- 
man capable of earning better than six 
thousand a year. Give full particulars 
in first letter. All information strictly 
confidential. Address 607 Lafayette 
Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OPENING FOR YOUNG ARTIST ON 
ADVERTISING WORE 

Young man as assistant on layout and 

art work in Advertising Dept. of one of 

New England’s largest manufacturers. 

State age, experience and salary desired. 

Box 675, Printers’ Ink. 


AGENCY CORRESPONDENT 
Active growing New York age needs 
a general correspondent—man iliar 
with advertising conditions, able to dic- 
tate letters that recipients like to read. 
The right man can have the right pay 
with unusual opportunity, advancement 
with share in agency earnings. Write 
fully, confidentially, Box 679, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER WANTED 
Must have successful record as such. 
Preference will be given to one with 
technical education or mechanical aj ~ 
tude. Must have initiative and le 
of taking over entire burden of the de- 
partment and carry it well. Unusual 
opportunity to become an integral part 
of a anerf established and splendidly 
backed institution. When replying, give 
full details and last three positions held, 
and salary expected. Address Box 851, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Wanted Semeedionily: 


Young man as assistant to advertising 
manager large automobile factory, not 
situated in Detroit. Splendid chance 
for advancement. Must have thorough 
knowledge of billing, scheduling, and 
tl ei Must write well. Work en- 
ting house organ, writing pub- 
licity and sales letters. In replying 
State qualifications fully, detailing ex- 
Perience, positions held and geeene oc- 
cupation. Address Box 670, 




















WANTED 


Applications from men and women able 
to write live business letters, and with 
ability to constructively supervise the 
cerrespeaienne of others. At present 
the Association has definite knowledge 
of three openings. 

All applications must be in writing 
with complete details Ines educa- 
tion, experience, general news, age and 

7 desired. Addr Hiram 

Rasely, Better Letters Rasscibties, 1012 
Park Building, Worcester, Mass. 








ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 


for fashion maga- 
zine in New York 
and vicinity. An ex- 
ceptional opportunity 
for an ambitious man 
with ability. In re- 
plying make your let- 
ter complete enough 
in information to 
warrant appointment 
for interview. Box 


661, Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
LARGE MAN 


ST LETT 
ADDRESS BOX 668, PRINTERS’ INK. 
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Advertising salesman and executive, ex- 
perienced, first calibre man, possessing 
initiative and vision, capable assuming 
charge Chicago office and Western ter- 
ritory for prominent Spanish export 
publication ; prefer resident familiar 
with territory; highest references. Box 
667, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted-——Assistant for 


Advertising Department | 


Systematic, careful young 
man, with some experience in 
the routine of advertising de- 
partment work, and of print- 
ing jobs. Good opportunity 
with prominent manufactur- 
ing company which is largely 
increasing its advertising. 


Address H. C. B., Box 
662, care Printers’ Ink 





COPY WRITER 


A nationally known food concern 
located in New York City needs 
a copy writer. A knowledge of the 
food business is desirable but not 
essential. The applicant must have 
a good education, preferably a col- 
lege training. The main requisite 
is an ability to write freely and 
convincingly. If the applicant 
should also have a knowledge of 
dairying, so that he can write on 
this subject, his services would be 
particularly valuable. Please give 
full details in application, stating 
age, education, experience and sal- 
ary wanted. Box 664, Printers’ Ink. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


For Sale: 44x64 Lithographing Transfer 
press for belted drive, manufactured by 
the 77% Press Co. National 
P: Eng. Co., 7th and Elm Sts., 
St. ae °. 
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For Sale in whole or in part, a syndicated 
advertising service going to the retailers 
Has been successful for eight years; sold 
in every city in the country. Owner has 
other business interests. Box 663, P. 1 


FOR SALE 
G2 Geaphetzyoe, 100-Volt, Motor, No, 4 
Dies n excellent condition and prac 
tically new. Price very reasonable. Ad 
dress Box 660, care of Printers’ Ink 


WANTED 


Used Belknap Steel Stencil Trays 
with movable ends. Apply Room 12% 
17 Battery Place. sy 


FOR SALE—A 16-page Hoe News 
Press. Has been run but little. Wil 
print eight or sixteen pages. 10,00 
an hour. Stereotype outfit of curved 
grecee go with the press; no meting pot. 
rice low. Lewiston Journal Company, 
Lewiston, Me. 














Write all kinds of copy—financial, 
mercial, economical, histori 
organs, advertising campaigns—2c word 
first 2,000, 1c thereafter, typed in d 
one, inted off, letter perfect for 

end necessary data and instree- 
Aa ere deliveries.  Gilliam’s 
Bureau, Dept. A, Boston. Est. 30 yean. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 





Machinery of Every Description 


CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
Hag six Beekman St. 
ew York City 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Salesman, Manager or Assistant 
Man of integrity wants employment in 
department or territor national and 
local buyer’s guide and as x 
perience in the East. Box 











PART-TIME POSITION DESIRED BY 
FIGURE ARTIST WITH NEW YORE 


ADDRESS BOX 682, CARE 
OF PRINTERS’ INK. 


Commercial Research Man 


Experienced. Knowledge of layout, 
stenosraphes, live wire. A-1 references. 
N. Y. C. only. Box 672, Printers’ Ink 


Am leaving shortly for Argentine a 
an extended trip through South America 
Would like C2. Rendis some side lines o 
= esent rting house t 
1 their goods. Write for interview. 
dom, Ashburton Avenue, 
Yonkers, N. ."* 


e * 

Authoritative Typographer 
For large agency. He is prod 
vertising for the "he wit ‘only 
naan phere 5 it only ‘cater b 
the critical f. 000 to start. 
dress Box pis a Ink. 
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ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 
Agency-trained man seeks broader field. 
Possesses tact, personality. Experienced 
in planning and executing national cam- 
paigns. Box 671, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Research—Young woman, 
with wide experience in research and 
statistical lines, including large adver- 
tising agency, desires new connection. 
College graduate. Constructive and keen 
analytical ability. Box 665, Printers’ Ink, 


Is Your C n Congenial ? 
Present Advertising Manager of manu- 
facturing concern seeks change to con- 
genial job in New York City. $75. Age 
29. Married. Christian. Has been pro- 
motion man, salesman and advertising 
manager. Box 685, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Manager 


He heads a young advertising agency, 
but can do his best work with a worth- 
while organization as a producer. He 
knows merchandising, has ideas and can 
originate earnest selling copy. He has 
studied trade conditions around the 
world during four years abroad. He 
has touched a number of lines, with his 
widest experience in the sporting goods 
and electrical lines. He is 31 years 














old and married. Printers’ Ink has pub- 
lished and paid for the work of his pen. 
Address P. O. Box 374, City Hall Sta- 
tion, New York City. 


Copy and Layout Man 





seeks new connection offering greater 
future. Thoro knowledge of advertising 
technique. Four years’ mail-order expe- 
rience as sales correspondent; two years 
with large magazine publishing organi- 
zation, editing highly successful house 
organ, writing booklets, circulars, adver- 
tisements, etc. Age thirty, married, col- 
lege graduate. Box 677, Printers’ Ink. 








Inspired COPY!-- 


Advertisements, Booklets, Circulars, 
Letters for Advertisers and Agencies. 
—by a WRITER who puts color, 
Spirit and alluring vividness into 
Sales-messages. You'll say so, too! 
Please write Box 678, Printers’ Ink. 














NOT JUST A COPY WRITER 

If you want an experienced and compe- 
tent woman who not only‘ has an ability 
to write copy that pulls—but who has 
vision to see up and beyond mere copy— 
who has an analytical mind that creates, 
builds and plans campaigns—a practical 
mind that understands business methods 
and the point of view of salesman and 
consumer—a trained mind that knows 
the fundamentals of Art and Service— 
I AM OPEN FOR NEGOTIATIONS. 
Would like position with Advertisin 

Agency or as Advertising Manager o 

* whelecnle or retail house ing in 
any article that women buy. Can sub- 
mit samples and the highest references. 
Box 674, Printers’ Ink. 
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MAN, 30, CHRISTIAN, MARRIED, 
WITH SEVEN YEARS’ ADVERTIS- 
ING AGENCY AND NEWSPAPER 
EXPERIENCE AS BOOKKEEPER, 
CASHIER AND OFFICE MANAGER, 
qualified to take full charge, seeks posi- 
tion in New York City. Salary required, 
$35.00. Address “‘C,’”” Box 669, P. I 


Circulation Manager 
with thorough and efficient SALES 
FORCE EXPERIENCE desires connec 


tion with a progressive concern, Box 
681, Printers’ Ink. 


What Advertising Agency 
can use the services of a man who has 
had more than eight years’ experience 
in the office end of the advertising de- 
partment of a weekly trade: paper—with 
thorough knowledge of the details of 
production work, correspondence, me- 
chanical details, etc.? I want to get the 
agency viewpoint. Address Box 683, 
Printers’ Ink. 











Advertising Manager— 
Agency Copy Chief 


A technically trained man with 
wide experience in advertising. 


$4,500 


Box 673, P. I. 








Business Paper Publisher 


Do you need in your organization a 
man who can successfully handle the 
office end of the advertising depart- 
ment—who has been thoroughly trained 
on the staff of a weekly trade paper— 
who knows what should be done, how 
to do it and how to get it done— 
who is seeking a conection where the 
right kind of work will lead to a 
real future? Address Box 684, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 











HERE is only one abso- 

lutely sure way of getting 
PrinTERS INK MONTHLY 
regularly each month—a paid 
subscription, 


If you haven’t returned your 
Automatic Subscription Card, 
do so in time to get the March 
issue which is being mailed now. 
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New York’s only illustrated, tabloid daily newspaper, 


celebrates the eighth month of 
its existence by announcing 
that its net paid circulation 


now exceeds 


200,000 


and that, by reason of these 
figures, it now occupies eighth 
place among all the daily 
morning newspapers’ in the 


United States. 


























